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IV. together from all quarters to share in the plunder, and began 
THE FORMATION AND THE WORKING OF THE NEW GREEK by offering the richer Turks safety and protection for heavy 
CONSTITUTION. bribes. But in almost every case these agreements, after the 


Let us now take a brief survey of the physical and moral bribe had been paid, were deliberately violated, and the 
forces that were at hand in Greece when the constitution prisoners murdered in cold blood, sometimes with tortures. 
makers set to work to construct the new state. And of Nor can it be said that the individual Greeks who com- 
course the first consideration is due to the leaders. The mitted these acts were smarting under a sense of personal 
leaders, so far as they were Greek, may be classedintwo wrongs, or of injustices which they had personally suffered. 
categories—the sentimental theorists, who sat on commit- Take the case of Hydra, and thesister islands so famous inthe 
tees, made conspiracies, collected money, but when the revolution. These at least had suffered no tyranny at the 
crisis came, were found totally unfit to lead troops, or com- handsofthe Turks. They had not only been allowed complete 
mand men. Such were the chief members of the P%zlike liberty in the management of their internal affairs, but they 
Heteria, a secret association which met at Odessa, and which had acquired great wealth and importance by means of the 
caused a revolt in Wallachia, which promisedthe helpof Rus- protection of the Turkish flag. These people then had no 
sia to the Greek peasantry, and by this and many otheren- grievance whatever against the sultan, and if any of his sub- 
thusiastic falsehoods and misrepresentations kindled and jects should have been loyal to him, these islanders were the 
fanned the flame, but were fit for nothing else. When, men. Why, then, did they espouse with such: vigor the pa- 
therefore, fighting came to be done, the work had falleninto triotic cause? No doubt it was the cause of the Greek 
the hands of robber chiefs, bandits, soldiers of fortune, who Christian church against the crescent, and it is certain that 
could not dissociate the cause of Greece from their own self- the bond of faith was a very important factor in the quarrel. 
ish ends, and always thought of plunder and profit along But Finlay points out more potent and more vulgar causes. 
with the liberation of their country. The trading and pirating of these islanders (as I have already 

I cannot but reflect here how constantly patriotism has explained) had been peculiarly profitable during the great 
been associated with these vices ; one might almost say that Napoleonic wars which closed in 1815. With the return of 
ifit does not create them, it brings them forward and re- peace they had no longer any monopoly of neutrality, nor 
wards them. I heard it recently said of a distinguished had they the same high prices given for what they could 
patriot that though he would never tell a lie for himself, he negotiate. Hence their prosperity was very seriously af- 
would willingly tell a thousand for his country. But itwould fected. Add to this that they had invested money in ships 
be strange indeed if the habit of lying, or murdering, or and in building palaces, that they lived extravagantly, and in 
stealing for the benefit of one’s country should not extend the belief that their profits would never diminish. Their 
itself to the transactions which affect private life, and so we population became excessive ; many of their vessels lay rot- 
find that from Demosthenes, who was convicted of having ting in the harbor, and a profound discontent had seized 
embezzled money for the benefit of his country, to theGreek upon them. It was to get rid of these difficulties that many 
clephts,* who were always taking bribes from their enemies, of them turned patriots. They were certain to find full oc- 
the morals of patriots have been more than doubtful. The cupation in privateering, ifnotin naval warfare, and the rich 
general massacre of the Turks in the Morea, which took Turks in the seaports would afford ample plunder to replen- 
place at the opening of the revolt, was not only carried out ish the Hydriote coffers. The Hydriote patriotism, brilliant 
with a cold-blooded cruelty too horrible to contemplate, but as it appeared, was therefore deeply tarnished with selfish 
with a treachery even more revolting. Whenever a Turkish schemes; they adopted the cause of national independence,and 
garrison was about to surrender, all the insurgents flocked of aseparate legislature because it gave them dishonest 
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profits, and how far the assertion of a religious and national 
principle was genuine, or a mere cloak for the same thing, I 
will not here endeavor to determine. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: The patriotism of 
the leaders, with whom the protecting states had to confer, 
and who might be expected to lead in the new state, was 
evidently the patriotism of adventurers, living by the move- 
ment, and devoted to their own advancement. This feature 
is too common in revolutions to surprise us. The perfectly 
single-hearted and incorruptible men are rare ; they are very 
often visionary and unfit torule men. The usual leaders are 
ambitious and able, but manifestly unprincipled. 

On the other hand Gordon and Finlay, who lived among 
the people, and judged them with severity, confess over and 
over again that it was to the stubborn determination and 
honest purpose of the peasantry that the whole success was 
due. ' No deceit, no imposture, no betrayal on the part of 
their leaders, however often discovered, could shake them 
from their firm purpose of gaining their political liberty, 
and these men had indeed suffered much oppression at the 
hands of the Turks, and hoped for great relief under a free 
constitution. But they were reduced by the long and dev- 
astating war to the direst misery. Their agriculture, their 
fruit trees, their savings, were all gone ; they had neither 
capital nor credit, nor had they any leading class or aris- 
tocracy to guide them ; for the Turks had leveled all their 
Christian subjects to the position of slaves, nor was any 
Greek possessed of power, save as the renegade officer of 
an anti-Christian oppressor. 

The few European phil-Hellenes who had fought all 
through the war, were military men, and probably would 
have excited far more jealousy than the latititudethey earned, 
had they taken any prominent part in the politics of recon- 
struction. Byron, the most striking and popular of them, 
was dead. However valuable, therefore, as advisers, es- 
pecially in dispelling sundry romantic illusions prevalent 
about the Greeks, their position was rather that of confi- 
dential friends than possible members of the new Greek 
government. Such were the materials at hand, when the 
formation of the new kingdom became an immanent reality. 

There were indeed some Greeks who had held high office 
under the sultan, and had been so long in control of the 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, as hospodars, or gov- 
ernors, that. they had become a sort of official nobility. 
But these men were completely absentees who had been in 
the pay of the Turks, and though ready enough to take up 
a new policy, had neither the traditions nor the principles 
necessary for reforming and renewing grace. Such a per- 
son was Capodistrias? to whom was first committed the gov- 
ernment of the country, and who hoped and strove to have his 
temporary office changed into permanent sovereignty. But 
the course he adopted was so openly selfish ; he so deliber- 
ately violated the understanding that he was to consult the 
will of the nation ; he was guilty of such harshness and in- 
justice toward individuals, that he met his just punishment, 
first in the resolution of the protecting powers, that the new 
sovereign should not be a Greek, and should be of a royal 
house; second in being murdered (October, 1831) by two 
brothers, Mavromichalis from Maine, whom he had impris- 
oned and whose family felt bitterly that they could not ob- 
tain justice at his hands. 

It was plain then that for the present a foreign sovereign 
must be chosen, and in selecting Prince Otho of Bavaria 
(August, 1832) the powers probably did as well as might be 
under the circumstances. The further course of this history 
is very instructive, though not at all surprising. Theking, 
who was very young, and was advised by a council of 
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Bavarian nobles, when he attained his majority in 1835, de- 
clined to call together any parliament, or to govern through 
representatives of the people. Any one who has lived in 
Germany before 1848, and especially in Bavaria, will per- 
fectly understand this. The states of Germany were all 
ruled by princes of despotic principles, often paternal and 
humane, but allowing themselves great license both in their 
patronage and their private morals. Tocommitthecriticism 
of public affairs to discussion would have been the last thing 
they could tolerate. No doubt Otho also believed that the 
Greeks, lately emancipated slaves, were wholly unfit to 
manage politics, and toa great extent he must have been 
right. Had he gradually got rid of his Bavarians, and sup- 
plied their places with honest andjintelligent Greek advisers, 
it is possible that he might have governed successfully. 
But it was too much for that jealous people, to see all the 
posts of emolument held by foreigners. The modern Greek 
is always exceedingly anxious to attain official dignity, as 
well as the profits it entails, and the demands enforced by the 
revolution of 1843, which extorted from the king not only a 
parliament, but the dismissal of all foreigners (excepting 
those who had actually fought for Greece in the revolution), 
show clearly wherethe preference lay. One thing, however, 
is specially to be noted in this revolution. It was carried 
out with the loss of only one lifes The popular party 
surrounded the palace in arms and demanded either con- 
cession or abdication. The suspense lasted a whole night, 
and yet there was no violence. This must have been indeed 
a hopeful sign to those who were enamored of parliament- 
ary government, and desired to impose it upon all nations, 
When Greece had in this very reasonable and constitu- 
tional way obtained her constitution, there were naturally 
great expectations that she would rapidly assume a better 
position in Eastern Europe. There can be no doubt that the 
Greeks are the most active and intelligent nation about the 
Levant, and the way in which they undertook and worked 
this first political change promised very well.* But, alas! 
there still remained as head of the constitution a Bavarian 
who could no more comprehend real national liberty, than 
he could understand quaternions, and all the leading men to 
whom Greece must trust to work under him, had either been 
trained under Turkish discipline, or under the former abso- 
lutism in Greece, or in the mountains as adventurers in the 
days of war and violence. Not one of them ever dreamt of 
leaving the election of the new and responsible Parliament 
to the unrestrained will of the people, but endeavored by 
every kind of bribery, corruption, intimidation, and deceit, 
to secure the return of partisans who would support them 
in carrying out their private aims. This must always be 
one of the capital difficulties in any country which changes 
from despotic to popular government (if; indeed, these are 
truly opposed). Remove the chief despot, shackle him, and 
there still remain the traditions of his rule, the power of the 
official classes, the want of initiative in any but this class or 
the visionary reformer, in fact the certainty that the sober 
and unobtrusive part of the population will find no means 
of expressing their wishes. Again the principle of paying 
both deputies and senators (for the constitution of 1543 
recognized two chambers) made these political offices an ob- 
ject to the needy and the idler, as well asthe ambitious. In 
a poor country like Greece, or as Greece then was, it is very 
difficult to know the right solution. The best men in each 
district may be unable to afford absence from their affairs. 
But this possible evil seems far less than that of making 
politics not only an indirect but a direct source of gain. 
Still with all these difficulties, the reform of 1843 might 
have produced good and lasting results, had the king and 
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queen honestly recognized it. But this was to them im- 
possible. The king spent all his energies in trying to re- 
tain indirectly and by hidden means, the authority which he 
had openly abdicated. For this purpose he did not discour- 
age weakness in his ministers’ policy, or disorder in the 
country. When cabinets were discredited, and succeeded 
one another in rapid succession, the real power lay with the 
king and his permanent officials. Finlay adds very justly, 
that while the new constitution, framed on the model of 
French theories and of English traditions, asserted the state 
rights of every citizen of Greece, nothing was done to better 
his commercial position, his relation to the local authorities, 
or the mischievous and oppressive method of collecting 
taxes by estimate of standing crops. 

The result of all these evils was that in the eighteen years 
which succeeded the first reform, the country had not 
made any sensible progress. There had indeed been many 
merchants who had secured fortunes, and it is now certain 
that there was a considerable improvement in public opinion. 
Men of probity like Constantine Kanaris,5 even when they 
failed as politicians, were respected and trusted by the na- 
tion, and the influence of the old half-reclaimed brigand 
chiefs was diminishing. But the culture of land was not 
improving ; there were still frequent outbreaks of violence, 
and brigandage at times assumed alarming proportions. 
Still these causes might not have operated so soon, but for 
the European excitement of Garibaldi’s® career in 1860-1. 
His successes against the King of Naples renewed all the 
wild hopes of the Greeks, that they too might overthrow the 
Turkish despotism which still oppressed millions of Greeks 
beyond the limits of that kingdom. The clephts again be- 
gan to pose as national deliverers, and the country began 
to seethe with discontent. It became quite plain that Otho 
was unfit to control the crisis, and though he had once 
signed a declaration that he would reign and let his minis- 
ters govern, it was notorious that he had never even in- 
tended to carry out his promise. 

These things resulted first in several military outbreaks, 
which were with difficulty overcome, then in a formal revo- 
lution, while the king and queen were absent from Athens, 
so that when their yacht returned they were forbidden to 
land in the Piraeus, and formally deposed (October, 1862). 
There was one serious feature in this affair of 1862, as com- 
pared with that of 1843. While on the former occasion there 
was perfect order, this latter movement was accompanied 
with violence and bloodshed. Soldiers ranged through the 
streets of Athens, firing random shots, and killing quiet 
people in their houses. The governor of the Pirzeus, who 
was preparing to receive the king and queen with royal 
honors, was openly murdered, his body dragged through 
the streets, and cast into the sea. The interregnum between 
the deposing of King Otho and the advent of King George, 
was spent in a desperate struggle for the temporary suprem- 
acy, which resulted in a regular civil war, and battles in 
the streets of Athens which cost four hundred lives. 

Meantime the body of the nation cannot be charged with 
all this crime of the political leaders at Athens. The people 
were determined to have a king, for they regarded this far 
safer than any cabinet of Greeks, and insisted upon electing 
some prince of foreign blood, who would accept the Greek 
religion, with the other responsibilities of the post. It was 
4 matter of surprise that the plebiscite demanded by the 


action resulted in the almost unanimous election of Prince 
Alfred of England (now Duke of Edinburgh). Any one 
who will consider the prompt and decisive way in which 
England publicly recognized the deposition of the king and 
the justice of the revolution will wonder at this surprise. 
It was the day of sympathy with Garibaldi, and with revo- 
lutionary movements generally, among the English, who 
seem never to have suspected, till very recently, that the 
sympathies they manifested to insurrections in Italy, Greece, 
Poland, and even America, might some day be used against 
themselves. In the present case, however, the Greeks were 
so pleased for the moment with England, that when they 
learned Prince Alfred’s real refusal, they commissioned Eng- 
land to seek them out a king. 

There can be no doubt that King George, the present 
monarch, began under far better auspices than his prede- 
cessor. He had never exercised absolute power, neither had 
he been brought up in Europe before 1848, which differed 
from Europe after 1848 by a huge gap, in politics. He was 
sincerely anxious to do his best for his adopted country. 
But, unfortunately, the delay which occurred, and the con- 
sequent length and uncertainty of the interregnum, had re- 
duced the country almost to a state of chaos. There was no 
local man able or willing to keep order ; each politician was 
playing his own game, providing for his own future, and plun- 
dering both |friends and foes. A favorite way of attaining 
popularity was to propose an invasion of the Turkish front- 
iers, for the purpose of hurrying on that dismemberment of 
the sultan’s empire, which has been expected all through 
this century, but which does not now seem more likely than 
it was then. When these marauders did cross the frontier, 
they plundered the Christians, their Greek brethren whom 
they came to liberate, with perfect impartiality. 

The constant occurrence of brigandage produced in the 
country people the very natural habit of meeting violence 
by violence, and of taking the law into their own hands, 
seeing that the government could not, or would not, admin- 
ister it. Moreover, the constant evasion of the money pay- 
ments due to the protecting powers as the interest of their 
loans, upon various pleas, gave a very bad precedent of 
public dishonesty, and did more than anything else to damp 
the ardor of the phil-Hellenes, and their efforts for Greece.’ 
A manifest case of this was Mr. Finlay’s. He had spent 
years of time and much of his fortune in the War of Liber- 
ation, and when it ended, desired to settle at Athens and 
adopt the country as his own. But the piece of land he had 
bought from the former (Turkish) proprietor under all possi- 
ble guarantees, was taken by the king for his garden, and a 
very inadequate compensation was only extorted from the 
Greek government by making this and other cases a public 
question between England and Greece. The enfranchised 
people seemed to take every contribution, every sacrifice as 
a tribute due to their splendid ancestors, and when asked to 
pay back some return, expressed surprise and disgust, or 
proceeded to open repudiation. This side of the question is 
probably too strongly marked in Finlay’s last volume. We 
see him smarting under personal wrong in the tone of his 
VIlIth. Volume. Such then were the difficulties which beset 
the new kingdom, when it started afresh under a more con- 
genial king, and with the maxim openly asserted, that he 
was to reign, and not to govern. But we must leave the 
further consequences for a future occasion. 
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GREEK BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. IV. 

On the death of Pericles, in 429 B. C., soon after the open- 
ing of the great Peloponnesian War, no leader was ready to 
take the place of him who had guided and ruled the Athe- 
nian Empire for nearly forty years. No one appeared who 
could speak with authority and command the respect and 
obedience of the people. 

The Athenian state had changed much, and not for the 
better, during the last quarter of acentury. The generation 
of men who had fought at Marathon and Salamis—the 
‘*revolutionary heroes ’’—had passed from the stage of act- 
ive life. The men were gone who had suffered the devasta- 
tion of their country and generously yielded the leadership 
to others in the interests of national unity, and who had 
won the allies to the support of Athens. Their sons did not 
inherit the broad patriotism of the fathers, and considered 
the allies as inferior subjects who should justly give all their 
possessions for the support of Athenian magnificence. It 
was the old story: the fathers had borne the burdens and 
made the sacrifices; the sons were reared in luxury and 
splendor. The fathers had suffered and fought in behalf of 
a united Greece against the foreigner; the sons were ready 
to invoke the aid of the Persian Empire in order to secure 
their own supremacy over their allies. 

For the demoralization of the Athenians, Pericles has often 
been‘held accountable. How far it was due to his measures, 
and how far it had sprung upin spite of his influence, no 


one can say, but the low ebb and narrow view of patriotism 
which prevailed at Athens made the position of his successor 
very difficult to fill. 

The Athenian Empire had been established with the help 
of the allies, and its permanence depended on their fidelity 


and willing assistance. But they had been alienated and 
oppressed until they served Athens with no hearty good- 
will. Athens unaided could not conquer Sparta, and un- 
willing succors were little better than none. Her posses- 
sions were widely separated and could not be easily held by 
force. The discontent of these allies was the principal 
ground of Sparta’s confidence in undertaking the Pelopon- 
nesian War. 

The conservative party was in the ascendency in Athens 
at the time of the death of Pericles. The radicals who 
wished to treat the allies as serfs, had received a defeat in 
his recent recall to the leadership of the state. The head of 
this conservative party was Nicias, son of Niceratus, the 
richest man in Athens. He was of an aristocratic family 
and had been an associate of Pericles in the generalship. He 
possessed more of the old Athenian spirit than most of the 
men of his age. He was a lover of peace and cherished the 
dream of a united Greece. His character was high and he 
had rendered distinguished services to the state. No gen- 
eral of his time had been so invariably successful in his cam- 
paigns. The Athenians had met with disaster and failure 
during those years, but under other generals. His good fort- 
une had hidden his lack of enterprise, and had thrown danger- 
ous commands into the hands of other leaders. He was 
pious to the point of superstition. He was cautious and re- 
tiring, ever afraid of awaking jealousy and enmity, and 
thus peculiarly exposed to blackmailing operations. He 
gave as freely to those who were disposed to injure him as 


to his needy friends. He was not great as Pericles an@ 
Themistocles had been great, but he was an honest and con- 
scientious man of excellent powers which were all devoted 
to the service of his country. 

Nicias could not contend with the demagogues in the use 
of their own weapons, but gained the favor of the people by 
a free and magnificent use of his wealth, surpassing in lay- 
ish display all of his contemporaries and all who had pre- 
ceded him. The Athenians of that time were very suscepti- 
ble to this influence of wealth. Their lives had been very 
simple, with little personal magnificence. The occupations 
of the rich and the poor, their houses, and manner of living had 
not been very different. The people respected the character 
and services of Nicias, and enjoyed and were dazzled by his 
wealth, which came from the silver mines of Attica. He 
often paid for the equipment and training of the chorus for 
the dramatic festivals, and always so equipped and trained 
his chorus as to secure the prize, and commemorated each 
victory by an elaborate monument. He was once sent to 
the sacred island of Delos, as leader of the embassy which 
was appointed each year to bear the homage of the Athe- 
nians to Apollo, the god of Delos. He took with him an ele- 
gant pontoon bridge with purple hangings and gilding, 
bridged the channel (four hundred feet wide) which separated 
Delos from another island, and thus from this other island 
entered the sacred precinct with a solemn procession, and 
not in the disorder usual when the chorus landed from their 
ship immediately upon the sacred island. 

In his personal relations, Nicias followed the example of 
Pericles, with a certain artificiality and pomp. He did not 
accept invitations to dinner, nor join in the ordinary amuse- 
ments of the people. He was the first to go to the senate- 
chamber in the morning, and the last to leave it at night. 
When he was general, and in the city, he spent the whole 
day at the war department. When he had no public business, 
he remained at home and was ‘‘engaged’’ to callers. 
His literary tastes may be inferred from the fact that he 
caused his son to commit to memory the entire Iliad and 
Odyssey of Homer. 

The leader of the radical war party, the party opposed to 
Nicias, was Cleon, the typical demagogue of the world, who 
alternately bullied, toadied, and bribed the people. We 
learn of him chiefly from the historian Thucydides and the 
comic poet Aristophanes, both of whom belonged to the 
other party; but the effort to represent him as a much 
abused and misunderstood leader of the people, is not suc- 
cessful. He seems to have been a vulgar man, with no high 
aims, but with considerable shrewdness and practical busi- 
ness ability. He sometimes imitated the frankness of Peri- 
cles and appeared to reprove the people, but this generally 
had some selfish end. According to Plutarch, he once asked 
for an adjournment of the assembly of the people because he 
had an engagement to dine with friends! 

In 425 B. C., an Athenian general, Demosthenes (not to be 
confounded with the orator of a century later), landed on the 
west coast of Peloponnesus, and hastily threw up fortifica- 
tions at Pylus, the ancient seat of the Homeric Nestor, where 
in modern times the Greek war for independence was settled 
by the naval battle of Navarino, a little more than half a 
century ago. This assault upon their own territory recalled 
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at once the Spartans from an invasion of Attica, and they 
occupied the isiand of Sphacteria at the mouth of the 
harbor. The Athenians proved the stronger, blockaded the 
four hundred Spartans, and the Spartan government 
sent an embassy to Athens, suing for peace. But 
the Athenian ‘‘ war party’’ insisted on humiliating terms, 
which were not yielded, and the war and blockade continued. 
The Spartans on Sphacteria did not surrender, but were sup- 
plied with food which ‘‘ ran the blockade.’’ Cleon criticised 
the conduct of the war. Nicias, the commander-in-chief of 
the army, at once offered to allow him to assume command 
of the forces at Sphacteria. Cleon objected but the people 
insisted on the acceptance of the proposition, and Cleon 
went to the scene of action, promising to bring the Spartans 
to Athens within three weeks. As fortune would have it, 
the men who were blockaded on the island’were at last re- 
duced to extremities and were too weak to resist the assault, 
and Cleon’s promise was fulfilled. This was a humiliation 
to Nicias, a triumph for his rival, and a misfortune for 
Athens since it gave prestige to the demagogue. 

Pylus was held and Nicias in imitation of the course of 
Demosthenes, seized the island just south of Lacedzemon, 
plundered the Spartan coasts, and gained possession of 
many points in Thrace. 

Almost every year the peace party made an effort to end 
the contest. At last, after ten years of war, the special ad- 
vocates of war in both Athens and Sparta fell fighting in 
Thrace, and the conservative party prevailed in both cities 
in 425 B. C.t. Nicias was the principal agent in the negetia- 
tion of this peace, and it was called by his name. He pro- 
ceeded to make not only a peace but an alliance for fifty 
years. But this peace and alliance were more nominal than 
real. The historian Thucydides counts it merely as a tem- 
porary interruption of the war. Each country felt that the 
other had not acted honestly. The Spartan allies were dis- 
satisfied with the peace which did not consult their interests, 
and many of them refused to surrender captured territory. 
Nicias was severely criticised for giving back the Spartan pris- 
oners before receiving in full the possessions to which Athens 
was entitled. Sparta formed an alliance with the Boeotians, the 
jealous neighbors of Athens on the north, and Alcibiades (a 
ward and relative of Pericles) made for Athens a truce for 
one hundred years with the Argives, the inveterate enemies 
of Sparta. Nicias was sent again to Sparta but was only 
partially successful in strengthening the friendly relations 
between the two countries, and he was reproached at 
home for the delinquencies of the new allies. Alcibiades 
became his rival and bitter opponent, until party spirit ran 
so high that the citizens voted to resort to ostracism.? But, 
at the last moment, Nicias and Alcibiades, each fearing for 
himself the result of the vote, united their forces against an 
insignificant party leader who had offended both, and to the 
surprise of all, Hyperbolus was ostracised. This was 
thought to be a degradation of the principle of ostracism, 
which was never applied again. 

The contest between Nicias and Alcibiades was that of the 
older and peace-loving men against the younger and more 
warlike generation. Nicias, moreover, was unsocial, aristo- 
cratic, and personally unpopular, while Alcibiades was pop- 
ular in spite of his capricious and lawless conduct. 

The younger men had not abandoned their plans for the 
extension of the Athenian Empire. Their city had not suf- 
fered very greatly in the ten-years war. They had held their 
own against Sparta by the aid of their allies of the east, and 
thought to subdue her utterly by the aid of new allies from 
the west. Athens needed grain, meat, and wood from 
abroad.» They turned their eyes to the west—to Sicily, 


which in ancient times was a continuously well-filled 
granary, as it is now one of the most beautiful and fruitful 
lands of Europe. 

Sicily was not an unknown land at that time. Doubtless 
Greek mariners liad visited Sicily long before the great era 
of colonization, in the eighth century B.C. That was an 
interesting time.* It was a period of political changes and 
disturbances in Greece, and colonies were sent out to all 
shores, from Marseilles to the Crimea. The Delphic oracle 
was always consulted, and directed these undertakings, fos- 
tering peace at home. An uneasy faction was sent out of 
the country, and good feeling and prosperity secured for 
both those who went and those who remained at home. The 
priestly families at Delphi seem to have informed themselves 
systematically of the best locations for new settlements, and 
to have turned the stream of colonization toward the west 
and the south. The east coast of Italy became the Greater 
Greece. Syracuse was the second Greek city founded in 
Sicily, settled by Corinthians. 

At an early age Athenian merchants began with Sicily a 
trade to the extent of which Attic coins and vases in Sicily 
bear witness. 

Themistocles had directed his eyes to the west, and had 
named two daughters /fa/ia and Sybaris. He desired Cor- 
cyra (Corfu) as a convenient station on the voyage to Italy 
and Sicily, as the ‘‘ threshold of the Sicilian sea.”’ 

Pericles had founded Athenian colonies in Thrace, on the 
shores of the Black Sea, and in Italy, but had discouraged 
and checked the designs already felt for Sicily, where it 
would have been necessary to conquer Greeks, not 
barbarians. 

‘Sicily, before the arrival of the Greeks, had been inhabited 
by mixed races from Spain and Italy. These withdrew to the 
interior, for the most part, while the Greek colonies never 
went far from the sea.5 

Syracuse wasacity nearly as large as Athens, and re- 
sembling it in many ways. Yet the Athenians planned to 
subdue not only Syracuse but all the Greeks of Sicily. They 
knew that Sicily was an island, and they had easily over- 
come the islanders of the A/gean Sea. The Syracusans were 
allied by blood to the Corinthians and Spartans, and were 
thus considered natural enemies of Athens. So, when an 
embassy came from some oppressed neighbors of Syracuse, 
the young Athenians, led by Alcibiades, were eager to seize 
the opportunity and pretext to begin their conquests in the 
west. They believed that after the subjugation of Syracuse 
and the rest of Sicily, the Italians could easily be mastered, 
and then but one step remained to Carthage. Then Athens 
would be the mistress of the world, or at least could vie with 
Persia on equal terms. But the authority of Athens could 
be strengthened only by a closer union of the elements of 
her empire. Carthage and Rome could not be ruled by the 
capricious and fickle popular assembly of Athenians. 

Nicias opposed the plans for conquest, but he was ap- 
pointed with two associates, Alcibiades and Lamachus, to 
lead the expedition to Sicily. His ambitions had been sat- 
isfied. He had no new laurels to win, and did not wish to 
risk his honorable reputation as general. He was no longer 
young, and his health was not good. He was weary of war. 
Even after the expedition had been voted, and he had been 
elected to lead it, he tried to secure a reconsideration of the 
vote. Butthe people had never felt more prosperous or 
stronger. They told Nicias that he might decide how many 
ships of war and men he should take with him. They gave 
him a blank check to fill out at his pleasure. 

The Athenians hoped that the cautious experience and 
tried good fortune of Nicias, the daring enterprise and brill- 
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iant diplomatic powers of Alcibiades, and the brave per- 
sonal leadership of Lamachus would work together as well 
as if all these qualities and powers had been combined in a 
single person. But they were not so united, and often 
counteracted each other. 

The story of the Sicilian expedition is a tragedy, and is 
magnificently told by Thucydides in the sixth and seventh 
books of his history. The Athenians set out in 415 B. C., 
with a splendid array in the fullest confidence of suc- 
«ess. More than once did victory seem within their 
grasp. But the generals disagreed as to the course of 
action to be followed, and the opportunity was lost for gain- 
ing their end without a conflict. Alcibiades (the real 
head of the expedition) was finally driven into the enemy’s 
camp, Lamachus fell in battle, and all the responsibility 
devolved on Nicias who was entirely out of sympathy 
with the purpose of the undertaking ; disaster followed dis- 
aster, disease attacked the army, a second armada fared no 
better than the first, the soldiers became completely demor- 
alized and disheartened, and at last in September, 413 B. C., 
Nicias ordered a retreat from Syracuse. They set out by 
land, since their ships were blockaded, but they found the 
passes occupied and the fords guarded. They were exhausted 
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by want and disease. They had no supplies. The first day 
they marched four miles ; the second, they could proceed but 
two miles, continually harassed by the enemy ; the third day, 
they pressed forward for a time, but were driven back to the 
camp of the preceding night. At last, after a week of dis. 
tressing anguish, many of the Athenians were slain, and 
the rest obliged to yield. They resisted as long as possible, 
since they could not expect mercy from their foes. The pris- 
oners were put into a deep stone quarry where they suffered 
from stifling heat by day and from cold by night, and there they 
remained for eight months, each receiving as daily rations 
but about half a pint of water and twice as much meal. 

Nicias was put to death by the Syracusans and thus met 
a fate which he did not deserve. Of all the Athenians, none 
deserved so much pity as he. Noone was less responsible 
for the expedition ; no one had lost more by the undertak- 
ing. He had come to Sicily against his judgment and his 
will. His caution had been ruinous, but he had been brave 
in action. At the final crisis, he hid his fears and encour- 
aged his men, retaining his presence of mind and leading 
them wisely until resistance was no longer possible. But the 
Athenians punished his memory by omitting his name 
from the official list of citizens who fell in Sicily. 
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FOURTH PAPER. 
XVII. 

We come now to speak of the direct influences which the 

Greeks supposed the gods to exert upon the minds and 
-characters of men. Love, hate, courage, despair, wisdom, 
folly,—all the passions and emotions of the human soul orig- 
inated from or were directed by the immortals. Man unaided 
by the higher powers was the feeblest and most pitiable of 
all creatures. It was Prometheus, the son of Iapetos the 
Titan, who first took pity upon him in his defenseless and 
miserable condition. Seeing him destitute of all the com- 
forts of life, he stole fire from the sun-car of Helios, and bring- 
ing it to the earth, taught man how touseit. Henceforth, 
Prometheus was the good genius of the human race. Men 
learned from him how to fell trees and clear the ground for 
cultivation ; how to build houses ; how to make ships and 
navigate the seas. By him also they were taught how to 
bring forth gold, silver, and copper from the mines, and how 
to turn these metals into forms of beauty, strength, and use- 
fulness. In short, nearly all the arts known to men came to 
them from the hands and mind of pitying Prometheus. 

Other myths relate that Prometheus was the father of the 
human race. Withthe aid of Athena, they say, he fashioned 
an image of clay after the similitude of the gods; and this 
image, when it had been kissed by the winds of heaven, be- 
came a living man. But the man was without intelligence ; 
he was as unreasoning as the brutes ; he had no soul. Could 
some of the vivifying fire of heaven but be infused into his 
body, he would at once become second only to the gods in 
knowledge and in power. To procure this fire for the 
object of his own creation, Prometheus risked the loss of 
his own freedom and became a victim to the jealous anger 

-of Zeus. 

We see in Prometheus simply the personification of prog- 
ress in the lifeof mankind. He is the genius of invention, 
leading men to utilize the elements and make the forces of 
nature subservient to the comfort and happiness of the world. 
He is, also, that spirit in the human soul which encourages 


resistance to tyranny, and often-times induces revolt against 
the limitations with which man is by nature hedged. about. 

The myth of Pandora—through whom all the ills of life 
were admitted imto the world—is intimately connected with 
that of Prometheus. According to some of the poets she was 
the wife of Prometheus ; according to others she was wedded 
to Epimetheus (folly). Zeus having determined to undo the 
good work of Prometheus upon the earth, directed Hephais- 
tos to make a clay image of avirgin. When the image was 
reported finished, the gods and goddesses vied with each 
other in endowing it with gifts. Aphrodite gave to the maid- 
en, beauty and love ; Athena gave her knowledge and keen, 
charming wit ; Hermes inspired her with cunning and bold- 
ness. And, as each had presented her with some gift for the 
ruin of man, they called her Pandora (all-gifted). Hermes 
then carried her to the house of Epimetheus who was so 
charmed by her beauty, her wit, and her grace that he took 
her for his wife. Now there stood in the house of Epime- 
theus a wonderful jar which every person had been warned 
not to open. But the warning only whetted the curiosity of 
Pandora, and one day she slyly liftedthe lid in order to see 
what was hidden within.” Forthwith, all the ills of life, 
hitherto unknown to man, flew out and were scattered 
over the earth. Pandora closed the lid only in time to pre- 
vent the escape of Hope. 

XVIII. 

Almost as ancient as Earth herself was Eros, the personi- 
ficationof Love. Hesiod relates that he was among the first 
of existing things, and that he assisted Earth in bringing 
forth from chaos the earliest forms of life and beauty. At 
that period he may be conceived of as the mysterious princi- 
ple of attraction which holds the earth in its place, and binds 
one particle of matter to another, and without whose influ- 
ence the reign of chaos would at once be renewed. Aris- 
tophanes and others wrote of Eros as the son of Night ; and 
still others described him as a descendant of Chronos (time). 
The later poets sang of him as the son of Ares and Aphro- 
dite, and honored him as the sweet-minded promoter of hu- 
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man affection, the god of love. They represented him asa 
fair-faced boy, with golden hair floating on his shoylders— 
winged, and carrying a bow and arrows with which to in- 
flict sweet wounds upon those who came within the range of 
his influence. 

Nor has Eros yet ceased to exist, for to this day the poets 
sing of the winged god, fair as a child and always young, 
and as skillful now—and withal as pitiless—as in the days 
ofold. The philosophic myth of Eros and Psyche’ is one of 
the most beautiful of ancient allegories. 

Far more prominent than Eros in the Greek mythology 
was Aphrodite, the goddess of love and human passion. 
Hesiod relates that she sprang from the foam of the sea into 
which some drops from the mutilated Uranos had fallen ; but 
Homer speaks of her as the daughter of Zeus and the fair 
goddess Dione. She was wedded to Hephaistos, the smith 
and architect of Olympus ; and her influence, over both gods 
and men, was second only to that of Athena. She possessed, 
says Homer, ‘‘a broidered girdle, fair-wrought, wherein 
were all her enchantments—love, and desire, and loving 
converse, which steal the wits even of the wise.”’ 

XIX. 

But perhaps the most admirable of all the characters with 
whom we become acquainted in the Greek mythology is 
Athena in her character as goddess of wisdom. She resem- 
bled Prometheus in that she was the friend and benefactor of 
the human race. She it was who taught men how to till 
the ground, to yoke the oxen to the plow, to tame the 
horse. She showed the women how to spin and weave, how 
to embroider and sew, and how to do all kinds of handiwork 
deftly, and all kinds of housework neatly. She invented the 
chariot, the trumpet, the flute, the plow, the rake, and the 
bridle. She directed the heroes in their nobler undertakings ; 
and her voice was heard and obeyed in the councils of the 
gods. 

It was Athena who presided, unseen, at the assemblies of 
the people and directed their deliberations; and it was 
through her silent influence that the authority of the law 
was maintained and the dignity of justice was upheld. It 
was she who protected the state from foreign foes and pre- 
served it from every threatened danger. The power which 
she wielded over the minds of men was greater than that of 
any other deity. She was, pre-eminently, the goddess of wis- 
dom. She represented the reasoning capacity and the in- 
tellectual strength of man. She was that mysterious princi- 
ple in the human soul which prompted wise decisions and 
led mankind to constant improvement in thought and in in- 
vention. She was the civilizer of the race. 

XX. 

Another deity who exercised great influence upon the 
minds and hearts of the pious Greeks was Apollo, the son of 
Zeus and fair-haired Leto. He was the god of purity and 
light, and his presence upon the earth was believed to bring 
gladness and sweet content to the hearts of the children of 
men. When the news was told of his birth on the island of 
Delos, all earth and heaven rejoiced. The air resounded with 
music such as mortals had never heard; the nightingales, 
the swallows, and the cicadze vied with each other in songs 
of praise ; processions of singing swans circled about the 
place of his birth ; and Delos was covered with a carpet of 
sweet-smelling flowers. And Zeus gave to the child a gold- 
€n head-band, and a lyre, and a team of swans attached to a 
golden car. 

_Leaving his native island, Apollo went and dwelt for some 
time among the Hyperboreans, instructing them in knowl- 
édge and inspiring their hearts and lives with sweetness and 
light. Then, at length, he returned to Hellas and established 


for himself a temple at Delphi, in the very shadow of Par- 
nassus. And, for many ages thereafter, the devout and 
credulous Greeks were wont to repair to that sacred place, to 
consult the oracle which was supposed to know the secrets 
of the mysterious future. 

Numerous are the myths concerning Apollo’s skill in the 
use of the bow andarrows. As the archer-god, he was some- 
times the punisher of evil-doers, sometimes the champion 
and defender of innocence. Ofthe man suddenly stricken 
with death, it was customary to say, ‘‘ Apollo has slain him 
with his arrows.’’ When pestilence raged in the city or the 
camp, it was believed to be a visitation of the angered archer- 
god.? 

Apollo excelled also in music. At the feasts of the gods, 
it was he who played upon the lyre while the Muses sang 
sweetly, each in her turn. The Muses, who were nine in 
number, were the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne (mem- 
ory). They were: Calliope, the Muse of epic poetry ; Clio, 
of history; Melpomene, of tragedy ; Euterpe, of music ; 
Erato, of marriage-feasts ; Terpsichore, of the choral dance ; 
Urania, of astronomy; Thalia, ofcomedy; and Polyhymnia, of 
eloquence. 

Orpheus, the most celebrated of musicians, was a son of 
Apollo and the muse Calliope. His music was so heavenly 
sweet that not only living creatures but rocks and streams 
were charmed, and the ‘‘ pale-faced nations of the dead’’ 
were held spell-bound by its influence. The story of his de- 
scent into the realms of Hades to rescue his wife Eurydice 
is told by Pope in his ‘‘ Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day.”’ 

Another son of Apollo was Asclepius the inventor of the 
healing att. Hades fearing that the great physician might 
in the end learn how to bring the dead to life and thus rob 
him of his kingdom, made complaint unto Zeus who heark- 
ened to the words of his grim brother, and hurled his pitiless 
thunder-bolts, and slew Asclepius. Then Apollo, filled with 
wrath and grief, turned his arrows against the Cyclopes by 
whom, in deep earth-caverns, the thunderbolts had been 
forged ; and he paused not until he had utterly destroyed the 
giant smiths. For this act he was condemned by Zeus to 
become the servant of Admetus, king of Phere, and to toil 
as a common laborer without wages for an entire year. 

Numerous and beautiful are the legends concerning the 
silver-bowed Apollo. He was the light, the destroyer of 
darkness ; the friend of the well-doer, the foe of evil ; the 
purifier, the enlightener of men’s hearts. Of all the dwellers 
in the sun-lit halls of Olympus, none were held in higher es- 
teem by both gods and men. 

Artemis, the sister of Apollo, was in most respects his 
counterpart. Like him she was skilled in the use of the bow, 
and she was the personation of moral purity. She delighted 
in the freedom of the woods and fields ; she was the goddess 
of the chase, the queen of wild-beasts, the friend and patron 
of hunters, and the promoter of health. 

XXI. 

Ares, the son of Zeus and Hera, was the god of war and 
the personation of brute force in man. He was the father of 
Terror and Fear, and was spoken of as the scourge of mor- 
tals. The superiority of rational intelligence over blind fury 
and unreasoning strength is well illustrated in Homer's de- 
scription of the wounding of Ares by the spear of Diomedes 
in the hands of Athena. ‘‘ Then brazen Ares bellowed loud 
as nine thousand orten thousand warriors cry in battle as 
they join in strife and fray. Even as gloomy mist appeareth 
from the clouds when after heat a stormy wind ariseth, even 
so Ares appeared amid the clouds, faring to wide heaven. 
Swiftly came he to the god’s dwelling, steep Olympus, and 
with grief at heart, sat beside Zeus and shewed the immortal 
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blood flowing from the wound, and complained most pite- 
ously of the cruelty of Athena queen of the air. Then 
Zeus the cloud-gatherer looked sternly at him, and said: 
‘Nay, thou renegade, sit not by me and whine. Most hate- 
ful to me art thou of all the gods that dwell in Olympus. . . 
Yet mine offspring thou art, and I will no longer endure to 
see thee in anguish. But wert thou born of any other god unto 
this violence, long ere this hadst thou been lower than the 
sons of Heaven!’ So spake he, and bade Paieon heal him.”’ 
XXII. 

Hades, to whom was allotted ‘‘ the murky darkness ’’ and 
the land where dwell the tribes of the dead, was represented 
as a being deaf to pity, and therefore, ‘‘ the hatefullest of all 
gods to mortals.’’ He, like Ares, was once wounded sorely 
by a mortal weapon. It is related that Heracles having 
gone down into the nether world to bring up Cerberus, the 
three-headed dog of Hades, smote the awful king witha swift 
arrow, and gave him over to anguish. ‘‘ And Hades went 
to the mansion of Zeus’’.. . where ‘‘ Paieon spread soothing 
drugs upon the wound and healed him ; seeing that verily he 
was of no mortal substance.”’ 

The realm over which Hades ruled was called Erebos or 
sometimes by the name of its king, Hades. It was a place 
most gloomy and comfortless, wherein were “grim halls 
and vast, most lothly to the gods. There the shades of the 
mighty dead abide, bereft of strength and of all that makes 
life on earth desirable.”’ 

By the later poets the kingdom of Hades was represented 
as including Tartaros also, which in former times was the 
prison-house of the Titans but was now the place where 
wicked men suffered just punishment for their crimes. The 


Elysian Plain, also, which in earlier times was imagined as 
lying on the shores of the stream of Ocean, was by some, 


finally transferred to the under-world and described as a re- 
gion of unalloyed happiness where the spirits of just men 
dwelt in the everlasting enjoyment of peace, and the honors 
which the gods had bestowed upon them. 

XXIII. 

Thus it was that from the moment of his birth until the 
close of his life, and even afterward, man was believed to be 
entirely dependent upon the gods ; he was the special object 
of their care, sometimes of their resentment ; they ministered 
to his physical needs, they directed his intellectual energies ; 
they shaped his life and molded his character, touching his 
heart with gentle influences or inflaming his passions with 
evil desires and uncontrollable impulses. They took an act- 
ive interest in all the enterprises of men, and volunteered 
their assistance to such as they chose to befriend. From the 
union of the gods with mortals sprang the heroes—men far 
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surpassing their fellows in courage, strength, and wisdom, 
and yet subject to the limitations and weaknesses inherent 
to humanity. 

Among the heroes, the most ancient was Deucalion the 
progeuitor of the human race after the great deluge in Greece. 
He was the son of Prometheus ; and his wife, Pyrrha, was 
the daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora. Many points in 
the story of the Deucalion and Hellenic flood remind ys 
forcibly of the Bible narrative of the Noachian deluge. 

The story of Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, that of The- 
seus, the hero of Athens, that of Jason, the captain of the 
Argonauts, that of Meleager* and the great boar-hunt in the 
woods of Calydon, that of Peleus’ and the sea-nymph Thetis, 
that of GEdipus and Iocaste, that of Bellerophon and the 
winged steed Pegasus,—all are of absorbing interest, and il- 
lustrate many of the peculiarities of life and thought among 
the early Greeks. The story of Admetus and Alcestis, that 
of Io and her weary wanderings, that of Perseus® and his he- 
roic deeds, and those of Heracles and his wonderful achieve- 
ments,—these form some of the most beautiful and instruct- 
ive of the Greek myths. But we must pass by them all, be- 
ing content in this connection simply to call the reader's at- 
tention to them and to the strange interest that centers about 
them. Whether these narratives once had some slight foun- 
dation in fact, whether they originated in allegory and were 
simply poetic descriptions of natural phenomena, or whether 
they were nothing more than the ‘‘sweet imaginings”’ of poets 
and story-tellers, are questions upon which scholars will per- 
haps never entirely agree. In whatever manner we may 
study them,—whether thoroughly as inquiring students, or 
superficially as seekers after mere intellectual pleasure,—we 
should endeavor, so far asin us lies, to read between the 
lines and thus to discover some deeper meaning, some hidden 
conception not readily apparent to the careless reader. 

XXIV. 

‘The purest forms of our own religion,’’ says Ruskin, 
‘‘have always consisted in sacrificing less things to win 
greater ;—time, to win eternity,—the world, to win the skies. 
. . . But the poor Greeks of the great ages expected no re- 
ward from heaven but honor, and no reward from earth but 
rest ;—though when on these conditions, they patiently, and 
proudly, fulfilled their task of the granted day, an unreason- 
ing instinct of an immortal benediction broke from their lips 
in song; and they, even they, had sometimes a prophet to 
tell them of a land ‘ where there is sun alike by day, and alike 
by night—where they shall need no more to trouble the earth 
by strength of hands for daily bread—but the ocean breezes 
blow around the blessed islands, and golden flowers burn on 
their bright trees for evermore.’ ”’ 


end.) 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[ January 6.] 

In the department of religious feeling and sentiment, the 
propzedeutic' office of Greek philosophy is seen, in general, 
in the revealing of the immediate spiritual wants of the soul, 
and the distinct presentation of the problem which Chris- 
tianity alone can solve. 

I. It awakened in man the sense of distance and estrange- 
ment from God, and the need of a mediator—‘‘a daysman 
betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon us both.” 

During the period of unconscious and unreflective theism, 


the sentiment of the Divine was one of objective nearness 
and personal intimacy. The gods interposed directly in the 
affairs of men, and held frequent and familiar intercourse 
with our race. They manifested their presence by signs and 
wonders, by visions and dreams, by auguries and prophetic 
voices. But more frequently than all, they were seen in the 
ordinary phenomena of nature, the sunshine and storm, the 
winds and tempests, the hail and rain. The natural was, im 
fact, the supernatural, and all the changes of nature were 
the movement and action of the Divine. 
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But the period of reflection is inevitable. Man turns his 
inquiring gaze toward nature and desires, by an imperfect 
effort of physical induction, to reach ‘‘the first principle and 
cause of things.” Soon he discovers the prevalence of uni- 
formity in nature, the actions of physical properties and 
agencies, and he catches some glimpses of the reign of uni- 
versal law. The natural tendency of this discovery is obvi- 
ous in the weakening of his sense of dependence on the 
immediate agency of God. As man advances in the field of 
mere physical inquiry, God recedes ; from the region of ex- 
plained phenomena, he retires into the region of unexplained 
phenomena—the border-land of mystery. Through the in- 
strumentality of Platonism,the idea of God becomes clearer and 
purer. Man had learned that communion with the Divinity 
was something more than an apotheosis of humanity, ora 
pantheisticabsorption. He caught glimpses of a higher and 
holier union. He had surrendered the ideal of a national 
communion with God, and of personal protection through a 
federal religion, and now was thrown back upon himself 
to find some channel of personal approach to God. But 
alas! he could not find it. By the energy of abstract 
thought man had striven to pierce the veil, and press into 
the ‘‘ holy of holies, ’’ to come into the presence of God, and 
he had failed. And he had sought by moral discipline, by 
self-mortification, by inward purification, to raise himself to 
that lofty plane of purity where he might catch some 
glimpses of the vision of a holy God, and still he failed. 
Nay, more, he had tried the power of prayer. Socrates, and 
Plato, and Cleanthes*? had bowed the knee and moved the 
lips in prayer. The emperor Aurelius,} and the slave 
Epictetus had prayed, and prayer, no doubt, intensified 
their longing, and sharpened and agonized their desire, but 
it did not raise them to a satisfying and holy koinonia 
in the divine life. 

To develop this innate desire and ‘‘ feeling after God’’ was 
the grand design of Providence in ‘‘ fixing the times’’ ofthe 
Greek nation, and ‘‘the boundaries of their habitation.’’ 
Man was brought, through a period of discipline, to feel his 
need of a personal relation to God. He was made to long 
for a realizing sense of His presence—to desire above all 
things a Father, a Counselor, andaFriend ... . to 
desire that God should condescendingly approach to man, 
and by some manifestation of Himself in human form, and 
through the sensibilities of the human heart, commend Him- 
self to the heart of man—in other words, the need of an 
Incarnation. Thus did the education of our race, by the dis- 
pensation of philosophy, prepare the way for Him who was 


‘consciously or unconsciously ‘‘ the Desire of Nations,’ and 


ithe deepening earnestness and spiritual solicitude of the 
heathen world heralded the near approach of Him who was 
mot only ‘‘the Hope of Israel,’’ but ‘‘the Saviour of the 
world.’’° 


[January 13.) 
11. Greek philosophy prepared the way for Christianity by 


awakening and deepening the consciousness of guilt, and the 
desive for redemption. 


The consciousness of sin, and the consequent need of ex- 
Piation for sin, were gradually unfolded in the Greek mind. 
The idea of sin was at first revealed in a confused and in- 
definite feeling of some external, supernatural, and bewil- 
dering influence which man cannot successfully resist ; but 
yet so in harmony with the sinner’s inclination, that he can- 
not divest himself of all responsibility. ‘‘ Homer has no 
word answering in comprehensiveness or depth of meaning 
to the word siz, as it is used in the Bible. . . . . The 
fadical signification of the word a/e,7 which is most fre- 


quently employed to express wrong-doing of every kind, 
seems to be a befooling,—a depriving one of his senses and 
his reason, as by unseasonable sleep, and excess of wine, 
joined with the influence of evil companions, and the power 
of destiny, or the Deity. Hence, the Greek imagination 
which impersonated every great power, very naturally con- 
ceived of Ate as a person, a sort of omnipresent and univer- 
sal cause of folly and sin, of mischief and misery, who, 
though the daughter of Jupiter, yet once fooled or misled 
Jupiter himself, and thenceforth, cast down from heaven to 
earth, walks with light feet over the heads of men, and 
makes all things go wrong. Hence, too, when men come to 
their senses, and see what folly and wrong they have perpe- 
trated, they cast the blame on Ate, and so, ultimately, on 
Jupiter and the gods.’’* 

To satisfy the demands of divine justice, to show its hatred 
of sin, and to deter others from transgression, sin is pun- 
ished. Punishment is the penalty due to sin; in the lan- 
guage of Homer, it is the payment of a debt incurred by sin. 
When the transgressor is punished he is said to ‘ pay off’’ 
or ‘‘ pay back’’ his crimes; in other words, to expiate or 
atone for them. At the same time the belief is expressed 
that the gods may be, and often are, propitiated by prayers 
and sacrifices, and thus the penalty is remitted. 

Polytheism, then, as Dr. Schaff’ has remarked, had the 
voice of conscience, and a sense, however obscure, of sin. It 
felt the need of reconciliation with Deity, and sought that 
reconciliation by prayer, penance, and sacrifice. 

The sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and the ab- 
solute need of expiation, is determined with increasing 
clearness and definiteness in the tragic poets. The first 
great law which the tragedians recognize, as a law written 
on the heart, is that the sinner must suffer for his sins. 
The connection between sin and suffering is constantly 
recognized as a natural and necessary connection, like that 
between sowing and reaping. The consequences of great 
crimes, especially in high places, extend to every person and 
everything connected with them. ‘‘ The country and the 
country’s gods are polluted.’’ ‘‘ The army and the people share 
in the curse.’’ The pollution and curse of sin, when once con- 
tracted by an individual, or entailed upon a family, will rest 
upon them and purse them till the polluted individual or 
the hated and accursed race is extinct, unless in some way 
the sin can be expiated, or some god interpose to arrest the 
penalty. The criminal must die by the hand of justice, and 
even in Hades vengeance will still pursue him. 

But after the law comes the gospel. Firstthe controversy, 
then the reconciliation. A dim consciousness of sin and 
retribution as a fact, and of reconciliation as a want, seems 
to have revealed itself even in the darkest periods of history. 
This consciousness underlies not a few of the Greek trage- 
dies. ‘‘The ‘Prometheus Bound’ was followed by the 
‘Prometheus Unbound,’ reconciled and restored through the 
intervention of Jove’s son. The ‘CEdipus Tyrannus’ of Soph- 
ocles was completed by the ‘Cidipus Colonus,’ where he 
dies in peace amid tokens of divine favor. And so the 
‘Agamemnon’ and ‘Choephoroe ’” reach their consummation 
only in the ‘ Eumenides,’" where the Erinyes themselves 
are appeased, and the Furies become the gracious ones. 
This is not, however, without a special divine interposition, 
and then only after a severe struggle between the powers 
that cry for justice and those that plead for mercy.”’ 

Platonism reveals a still closer affinity with Christianity in 
its doctrine of sin, and its sense of the need of salvation. 
Plato is sacredly jealous for the honor and purity of the di- 
vine character, and rejects with indignation every hypothe- 
sis which would make God the author of sin. ‘‘ God, inas- 
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much as He is good, cannot be the cause of all things, as the 
common doctrine represents Him to be. On the contrary, 
He is the author of only a small part of human affairs ; of 
the larger part He is not the author; for our evil things far 
outnumber our good things. The good things we must 
ascribe to God, whilst we must seek elsewhere, and not in 
Him, the causes of evil.’’ The doctrine of the poets, which 
would in some way charge on the gods the errors of men, 
he sternly resists. 


[ January 20. ] 

The great defect in the ethical system of Plato was the 
identification of evil with the inferior or corporeal nature of 
man,—‘‘ the irascible and concupiscible elements,’’ fashioned 
by the junior divinities. The rational and immortal part of 
man’s nature, which is derived immediately from God—the 
Supreme Good—naturally chooses the good as its supreme 
end and destination. Hence he adopted the Socratic maxim 
‘that no man is willingly evil,’’ that is, no man deliberately 
chooses evil as evil, but only as a seeming good—he does not 
choose evilas an end, though he may choose it voluntarily 
asameans. Plato manifests great solicitude to guard this 
maxim from misconception and abuse. Man has, in his 
judgment, the power to act in harmony with his higher rea- 
son, or contrary to reason ; to obey the voice of conscience 
or the clamors of passion, and consequently he is the object 
of praise or blame, reward or punishment. The obstacles to a 
virtuous life are, however, confessedly numberless, and, hu- 
manly speaking, insurmountable. To raise one’s self above 
the clamor of passion, the power of evil, the bondage of the 
flesh, is acknowledged, in mournful language, to be a hope- 
less task. A cloud of sadness shades the brow of Plato as 
To restore this lost 


he contemplates the fallen state of man. 
image of the good,—to regain ‘‘ this primitive form,’’ is not 


the work of man, but God. Man can not save himself. 
‘* Virtue is not natural to man, neither is it to be learned, but 
it comes by a divine influence. Vertue ts the gift of God.”’ 

Plato was, in some way, able to discover the need ofa 
Saviour, to desire a Saviour, but he could not predict his ap- 
pearing. Hints are obscurely given of a Conqueror of sin, 
an Assuager of pain, an Averter of evil in this life, and of 
the impending retributions of the future life ; but they are 
exceedingly indefinite and shadowy. In all instances they 
are rather the language of desire, than of hope. 

This consciousness of the need of supernatural light and 
help, and this aspiration after a light supernatural and di- 
vine, which Plato inherited from Socrates, constrained him 
to regard with toleration, and even reverence, every appar- 
ent approach, every pretension, even, to a divine inspira- 
tion and guidance in the age in which he lived. Some have 
discerned in all this merely the food for a feeble ridicule. 
They regard these sentiments as simply an evidence of the 
power and prevalence of superstition clouding the loftiest 
intellects in ancient times. By the more thoughtful and 
philosophic mind, however, they will be accepted as an indi- 
cation of the imperishable and universal faith of humanity 
in a supernatural and supersensuous world, and in the pos- 
sibility of some communication between heaven and earth. 

Plato, then, found, even in that focus of Paganism, the 
city of Athens, religious aspirations tending towards Jesus 
Christ. A true philosophic method, notwithstanding its 
shortcomings and imperfections, concluded by desiring and 
seeking ‘‘The Unknown God,”’ by demanding Him from 
all forms of worship, from all schools of philosophy. The 
great work of preparation in the heathen world consisted in 
the developing of the desire for salvation. It proved that 
God is the great want of every human soul ; that there is a 
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profound affinity between conscience and the living God, 
and when it was sufficiently demonstrated that ‘‘ the world 
by philosophy knew not God’’ (as a Redeeming God and 
Saviour) then it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe.’’ This was all a dispensation of 
Divine Providence, which was determined by, or ‘‘in, the 
wisdom of God.”’ 

The history of the religions and philosophies of human 
origin thus becomes to us a striking confirmation of the 
truth of Christianity. It shows there is a wondrous har- 
mony between the instinctive wants and yearnings of the 
human heart, as well as the necessary ideas and laws of the 
reason, and the fundamental principles of revealed religion. 
There is ‘‘a law written on the heart ’’—written by the fin- 
ger of God, which corresponds to the laws written by the 
same finger on ‘‘tables of stone.’’ There are certain neces- 
sary and immutable principles and ideas infolded in the rea- 
son of man, which harmonize with the revelations of the 
Eternal Logos in the written word. There are instinctive 
longings, mysterious yearnings of the human heart, to which 
that unveiling of the heart of God which is made in the teach- 
ing and life of the incarnate God most satisfyingly answers. 
Within the depths of the human spirit there is an ‘‘ oracle” 
which responds to the voice of the ‘‘ living oracles of God.” 


[January 27.] 

Here, then, are two distinct and independent revelations— 
the unwritten revelation which God has made to all men in 
the constitution of the human mind, and the external writ- 
ten revelation which He has made in the person and teach- 
ing of His Son. And these two are perfectly harmonious. | 
We have here two great volumes—the volume of conscience, 
and the volume of the New Testament. We open them, and 
find they announce the same great truths—one in dim out- 
line, the other in a full portraiture. There are the same 
fundamental principles underlying both revelations. They 
both bear the impress of divinity. The history of philoso- 
phy may have been marked by many errors of interpreta- 
tion ; so, also, has the history of dogmatic theology. Men 
may have often misunderstood and misinterpreted the dic- 
tates of conscience ; so have theologians misunderstood and 
misinterpreted the dictates of revelation. The perversions of 
conscience and reason have been pleaded in defense of error 
and sin; and so, for ages, have the perversions of Scripture 
been urged in defense of slavery, oppression, falsehood, and 
wrong. Sometimes the misunderstood utterances of con- 
science, of philosophy, and of science have been arrayed 
against the incorrect interpretations of the Word of God. 
But when both are better ynderstood, and more justly con- 
ceived, they are found in wondrous harmony. When the 
New Testament speaks to man of God, of duty, of immor- 
tality, and of retribution, man feels that its teachings ‘‘com- 
mend themselves to his conscience”? and reason. When it 
speaks to him of redemption, of salvation, of eternal life and 
blessedness, he feels that it meets and answers all the wants 
and longings of his heart. Thus does Christianity throw 
light upon the original revelations of God in the human 
conscience, and answer all the yearnings of the human soul. 
So it is found in individual experiences, so it has been found 
in the histery of humanity. As Leverrier’? and Adams” 
were enabled to affirm, from purely mathematical reasoning, 
that another planet must exist beyond Uranus which had 
never yet been seen by human eyes, and then, afterwards, 
that affirmation was gloriously verified in the discovery of 
Neptune by the telescope of Galle“; so the reasonings of 
ancient philosophy, based on certain necessary laws of mind, 
enabled man to affirm the existence of a God, of the soul, of 
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a future retribution, and an eternal life beyond the grave ; 
and then, subsequently, these were brought fully into light, 
and verified by the Gospel. 

We conclude in the words of Pressensé*5: ‘‘ To isolate it 
from the past, would be to refuse to comprehend the nature 
of Christianity itself, and the extent of its triumphs. Al- 
though the Gospel is not, as has been affirmed, the product 
ef anterior civilizations,—a mere compound of Greek and 
Oriental elements,—it is not theless certain that it brings to 
the human mind the satisfaction vainly sought by it in the 
East as in the West. Omnia subito™ is not its device, but that 
of the Gnostic heresy. Better to say, with Clement of 
Alexandria” and Origen,” that the night of Paganism had 
its stars to light it, but that they called to the Morning-star 
which stood over Bethlehem.”’ i 

“If weregard philosophy as a preparation for Christianity, 
instead of seeking in it a substitute for the Gospel, we shall 
not need to overstate its grandeur in order to estimate its 
real value.’—Abridged from Dr. B. F. Cocker's ‘‘ Christi- 
anity and Greek Philosophy.” 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 

All things that are on earth shall wholly pass away, 
Except the love of God, which shall live and last for aye. 
The forms of men shall be as they had never been ; 

The blasted groves shall lose their fresh and tender green ;. 

The birds of the thicket shall end their pleasant song, 

And the nightingale shall cease to chant the evening long. 

The kine of the pasture shall feel the dart that kills, 

And all the fair white flocks shall perish from the hills. 

The goat and antlered stag, the wolf and the fox, 

The wild boar of the wood, and the chamois of the rocks, 

And the strong and fearless bear, in the trodden dust shall lie; 

And the dolphin of the sea, and the mighty whale, shall die. 

And realms shall be dissolved, and empires be no more, 

And they shall bow to death, who ruled from shore to shore; 

And the great globe itself, so the Holy Writings tell, 

With the rolling firmament, where the starry armies dwell, 

Shall melt with fervent heat—they shall all pass away, 

Except the love of God, which shall live and last for aye. 
—From the Provencal? of Bernard Rascas. 
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BY THE REV. 


J. G. WOOD. 





PART FIRST. 

Strangely is music, as we understand the word, distributed 
among the animal kingdom. 

Whatever may be the capability of appreciating music, 
the power of producing it is almost wholly absent from the 
mammalia, man being the only real exception. There are 
a few—a very few—animals which are able to produce sounds 
that can be fairly ranked as musical, but even in their case, 
the utterance is scarcely pleasing to human ears, and soon 
becomes oppressively wearisome. Such, for example, is the 
Agile Gibbon (H’ylobates lar) of Malacca and Siam. This 
extraordinary animal, which is to the Old World what the 
Spider-monkey is to the New, seems to be all arms and legs, 
the neck being long, the head very small, the body reduced 
to the least possible dimensions, and almost the whole of 
the creature being composed of inordinately long arms and 
short, though exceedingly powerful, legs. In fact, it recalls 
to those who are old enough to recollect the periodical art of 
some forty-five or fifty years ago a well-known etching of 
George Cruikshank’s, entitled ‘‘ Nobody,’’ and illustrating 
the various delinquencies of which ‘‘ Nobody ” was guilty, 
such as breaking windows, mirrors, dishes, plates, and gen- 
eral crockery, emptying bottles of wine, stealing umbrellas, 
causing whole joints of meat to vanish mysteriously. The 
“Nobody ’’ who was responsible for these and similar mis- 
doings, was represented as a sort of grinning gnome com- 
posed of a head, neck, two legs, two arms, but no body, 
and being scarcely more grotesque in appearance than the 
veritable gibbon. 

The gibbon is even more grotesque than the spider-monkey, 
inasmuch as the latter does at all events possess a long tail 
as a supplement to its slender limbs, whereas the gibbon has 
not the slightest external indication of a tail any more than 
has man himself. In point of activity the two monkeys are 
about on a par, but the gibbon is vastly superior as far as 
the voice is concerned. It is a most lively animal in itsown 
country, putting forth simultaneously its powers of limb 
and voice. 

The gibbons are mostly found in little parties of ten or 
fifteen in number, comprising individuals of both sexes and 


all ages. Now and then, as is usual with nearly all grega- 
rious animals, an old male will retire—or perhaps be driven— 
from the society of his fellows, and will pass a solitary life 
among the forest trees. In such a case, he will go through 
his vocal performances alone, and will make the woods ring 
with his voice. Generally, however, the gibbons unite ina 
wild concert, the voices of the females and young being easi- 
ly distinguishable from those of the adult males. 

Unlike as they may be individually, they all have a com- 
mon characteristic, which makes the cry—or song, as they 
evidently consider it—of the gibbons unlike that of any 
other living creature. It begins upon a rather high note, 
somewhere about the upper E in the treble clef, upon which 
a sort of prolonged shake is executed. The creature then 
runs up the chromatic scale until it reaches the highest note 
of which it is capable, and then suddenly drops nearly an 
octave andahalf. As it ascends thescale, it seems to become 
more and more excited, the voice becoming louder and loud- 
er until it reaches the highest note, when it suddenly changes 
to pzano, and then drops to the low note which has already 
been mentioned. While performing these vocal gymnastics, 
the gibbon frequents the tops of the highest trees, and flings 
itself from branch to branch through wonderful distances, 
looking almost as if it possessed wings. In these perform- 
ances its employs a dissyllabic articulation which may be 
expressed as ‘‘oo-a,’’ each note of the shake taking one of 
the syllables, and the last low note invariably being upon 
the syllable ‘‘oo.”’ 

Until recent years, the only knowledge which we pos- 
sessed of this extraordinary vocal performance, was ob- 
tained from a female which lived for some time in London. 
A large room was fitted up with branches, and, although a 
distance of eighteen feet intervened between them, she flung 
herself from one to the other with such consummate skill 
that she evidently could have covered twice the distance with 
equal ease and certainty. While executing these aerial 
flights, as they deserved to be called, she would catch in 
mid-air, and without checking her course, fruits or biscuits 


that were thrown to her, and would never cease from her 
chromatic song, which, when she was excited, would become 
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so loud as nearly to deafen the hearers, she losing all com- 
mand of herself, and shaking with all her matvelous strength 
the branch to which she was clinging. 

The gibbon reserves the early morning for its vocal and 
muscular gymnastics, beginning them at sunrise, and ceasing 
about eight or nine in the morning. Of late years, the gib- 
bon has been watched in its native woods, and many inter- 
esting points of its life-history have been settled, some of 
which have already been mentioned. So light is its whole 
structure, that, like the squirrel, it does not hesitate when 
pressed, to fling itself from the tops of the highest trees into 
the underwood below, almost invariably making its escape 
before its daring maneuver can be detected. 

Music is happily now much more widely studied than used 
‘to be the case some forty or fifty years ago, and in conse- 
quence, many travelers are able to give some idea in musical 
notation of any melody which they may hear. And though 
they may make, and mostly do, some technical blunders, 
they can convey, at all events, an idea which is perfectly 
comprehensible to any musician. So it is with the gibbon. 
Even when a modern melody is heard for the first time, it is 
not easy for any except a very accomplished musician to 
express it correctly in musical notation. But when the 
melody is that of a wild animal uttering an erratic medley 
of sounds which cannot be reduced to any known musical 
notation, and which are absolutely independent of time or 
accent, all that can be done is to obtain an approximate 
imitation of their general effect. Even the music of the bag- 
pipes refuses to be reduced to modern notation, and still 
less can the half-articulate cry of the gibbon be expressed 
‘by the lines and symbols which are only adapted to the 
musical language of the present day. 

There is another musical monkey, if we may venture to call 
the Lemurs by the name of monkey. Perhaps it would be 
‘safer to adopt a happy phrase of a newspaper correspondent, 
and call them ‘‘The Monkey’s Poor Relations.’’ Unlike the 
gibbons, which begin their active life at sunrise, the lemurs 
are all nocturnal, and even in captivity retain most of the 
habits of their wild life. The writer who has just been men- 
tioned, gave a graphic account of the daily awaking of the 
lemurs: 

‘‘In the Zodlogical Gardens one sees very little of the 
jemur. Sometimes they are poked and pushed out of their 
cosy nests into the daylight to be looked at, but their dazed 
and helpless faces show at once how unsuited they are for 
the hours of sunshine, and they crawl back into their shady 
retreats at the first opportunity that is given. At this time 
their motions are so Slow and lazy, and their whole appear- 
ance is so huddled up and inert that it seems almost impossi- 
ble that the tales of their marvelous agility can be true. But 
as soon as night begins to fall, and the visitors to the monkey- 
house dwindle away, the lemurs turn in their nests, and 
awake, and peep out, and sharp, black little noses, with two 
great lustrous eyes above them, appear at the doors of their 
sleeping boxes, and watch the men and women who have 
*been crowding through the building, straggling away through 
the door. And then at last they are all gone. The shadows 
of night are falling fast in the outside world. The monkeys, 
finding the day’s amusements at an end, the sun set, and no 
more chances of oranges and nuts, are one by one creeping 
up yawning to their perches in the roof, to settle themselves 
down, with sleepy fits of altercation and peevish reprisals, 
to the business of the night, sluniber. But the lemurs’ day 
is just beginning. They have already come out of their 
‘nests, and are busy at the bottom of their cages, feeding, 
silent as ghosts, all of them. On a sudden, the outer doors 
are shut,—the signal that night has commenced—and‘at the 
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familiar sound the lemurs leap up to the bars, and upon the 
wires of their cages, and, finding themselves all alone, 
scream with delight, filling the building with their wild 
ghostly cries.”’ ' 

What is the effect of these cries in the lemurs own coun- 
try, has been well told by a newspaper correspondent during 
the war with Ashantee. There, as elsewhere, the English 
residents have a most bewildering fashion of misnaming 
the animals and plants of the country, and actually have 
conferred the name of ‘‘sleth’’ on this singularly active 
animal. After mentioning that ‘‘sloths” abound in every 
part of the country, he proceeds as follows: 

“At night we always heard them, and much discussion 
did they cause. The cry is only a monosyllable, ‘Ka,’ re- 
peated in scale at longer and longer intervals as it mounts the 
gamut. Among the last octaves the creature seems to burst. 
Lying awake in the still darkness, one listened with ridic- 
ulous anxiety for the final notes. Do, re, mi, fa, sol, passed 
off easily, but the Ja demanded evident exertion, the s: 
greater exertion still, and so on at lingering intervals, till 
one reached the octaves, which really seemed to split the 
beast’s throat in utterance. I once heard a sloth compass 
six (!) octaves, but he generally finds his ultimatum at the 
third. The native story goes that the animal makes only a 
pitiful moaning when on the ground, but no sooner is he 
arrived at the tree-top than he utters a piercing cry. 
Therefore, so Mr. HKonnat told me, the quick-witted 
Ashantees call certain chiefs of theirs ‘cocofhoo,’ or 
sloth, because while they were small men, they sang small, 
but they crow very loud from the ‘stools’ to which the king 
raised them.”’ 

The only other mammal which can be said to possess 
musical powers is the common mouse, and that under evi- 
dently abnormal conditions. Rumors of ‘‘singing mice” 
are plentiful, but until lately I have attributed them rather 
to imagination than accepted them as evidence. I have, 
however, now before me much written evidence which can- 
not be contradicted, and have besides received much oral 
testimony from persons whose word can be implicitly 
trusted, and who are too much accustomed to observation to 
be mistaken. 

In 1883 I heard of a singing mouse which had for some 
time been kept in a cage, and was perfectly tame. As | 
happened to be lecturing in the town in which it lived, it 
was brought to me by the owner. Like other singing mice, 
it was accustomed to sing only in the evening, and as it was 
shown to me in the middle of the day, it remained mute 
while in my presence. But several persons who accom- 
panied the owner vouched for its song, which they unani- 
mously described as resembling that of the canary, but not 
so powerful. 

My eldest son, who has been trained to zodlogical observa- 
tion since his childhood, saw in 1886 a tame mouse which 
possessed a similar accomplishment. It was taken in St. 
Peter’s Orphanage, Broadstairs, and was sent to my house. 
I was absent from home on a lecture tour, but my son took 
charge of the little animal, and kept it for three days, when 
he returned it. The mouse might have been disconcerted at 
the change of scene, and have missed the society of a hun- 
dred girls of various ages, but at all events it remained 
mute. It seems that singing mice are much like talking 
parrots, and decline to exhibit their accomplishments when 
most wanted to show themselves at their best. 

Last year I received two letters on this subject. One was 
from a lady then living in Ireland, and runs as follows: ‘‘I 
was staying lately with friends in County Carlow, and was at- 
tracted soon after my arrival by a low warbling sound, as if 
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of young birds beginning to sing. This was by lamplight. 
After dinner (about seven or eight in the evening) I re- 
marked upon it and was told that it was produced by mice. 
My friend said that lately the servants had heard them sing- 
ing in the lower part of the house. I afterward observed 
that they sang in the bedrooms. When trapped they look 
like common mice.’’ 

Another correspondent, who writes from King’s College 
Road, London, tells me in a letter dated January 7, 1887, 
that he possesses a mouse which sings like a canary, but 
not nearly soloudly. Like those which have been men- 
tioned, it only sings in the evening and at uncertain inter- 
vals. He attributes the comparative feebleness of the song 
to the fact that it had never had the advantage of hearing a 
canary, and therefore did not know how to put power into 
the song. This theory is quite untenable, but the account 
is interesting as corroborating the statements of other 
ebservers. 

I have also several similar accounts, but as they have al- 
ready been published in my ‘‘ Illustrated Natural History,”’ 
Vol. I., I shall not repeat them here. I may, however, men- 
tion that among them is a short notice of a young rat which 
sang, and which apparently tried to imitate a goldfinch and 
a piping bull-finch. The full, flute-like, and artificially 
taught notes of the latter bird were beyond its powers, but 
it was tolerably successful with the simpler and natural song 
of the goldfinch. It nearly always could be induced to sing 
by playing a simple melody in a minor key, but it took no 
notice of the same air when played in the major key. 

Now arise two natural questions : What is the cause of the 
song? Why do not all mice sing? To neither of these 
queries can I return a categorical answer, and all that I can 
do is to disprove one theory which was generally accepted 
some years ago. That a mouse should sing like a canary 
seemed then so absurdly impossible that the accounts were 
relegated to the same class as the now famous hoax of the 
“whistling oyster,’ the singing viper, and Baron Mun- 
chausen’s severed horse. ‘‘ Why,’’ asked incredulous writers, 
“was the singing mouse left undiscovered until the last few 
years? If mice really are in the habit of singing, the fact 
must have been patent for centuries. Mice are not scarce 
animals, neither do they avoid the neighborhood of man. 
On the contrary, they swarm in every old house, and be- 
come so familiar that they afford ample opportunity for 
study of their habits. Yet, until within the last few years, 
no one ever heard of a singing mouse.”’ 

One obvious answer to this objection is that the singing 
mice were so widely known that no one took the trouble of 
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mentioning them until the controversy brought them into 
prominence. This answer was not accepted, however, and 
for some years the singing mouse was unanimously ‘‘ boy- 
cotted’’ by scientists. After awhile, however, the subject 
was more fully investigated, and the fact that the domestic 
mouse is capable of singing as melodiously as many En- 
glish song-birds was established beyond the possibility of 
disproof. 

But the objectors were by no means silenced, as might be 
expected by all men of experience. When objectors, espe- 
cially if they be scientists, determine that a certain state- 
ment is untrue, no amount of evidence, no matter how trust- 
worthy, will cause them to acknowledge that they have been 
in the wrong. Driven from the intrenchments in which they 
formerly trusted, they merely shift their ground and take up 
a new line of defense. In this case, having been forced to 
acknowledge that the mouse does sometimes produce musical 
sounds, they said that the sounds in question had nothing 
in common with song, and were merely an exaggerated 
wheezing caused by some disease of the vocal organs, which 
converted the usual squeak into long-drawn sounds, which 
had been mistaken for a true song like that of the canary or 
skylark. 

All experience, however, shows that this hypothesis—for 
it is nothing more—is quite untenable and is opposed to the 
facts which have been ascertained. The most formidable 
objection to this theory is that the song is voluntary, 
whereas, sounds produced by throat diseases are by no 
means voluntary, and are produced not only without the 
will, but very much against the desire of the sufferer. Where 
is the asthmatic patient who is not a personal sufferer from 
the loud wheezings which form one of the most prominent 
symptoms of the disorder, and who would not check them if 
he only had the ability todoso? Yet, in every case, the 
singing mice have been quite capable of silencing their mel- 
odies at will, and, as has been mentioned, can remain mute 
for several days together. Had they been afflicted with 
asthma or any other disease of the vocal organs, they could 
not have remained silent for ten minutes, still less for three 
whole days. What may be the cause of the song I cannot 
venture to say. But there can be no doubt that mice are 
capable of singing with a voice which though not so loud, 
is as melodious and as long continued as that of the canary. 
It is also shown that the song is not attributable to disease ; 
but there our knowledge comes for the present to an end, 
and we must wait for further developments before we can 
venture to put forth any theory which will account for the 
song of the mouse. 
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The study of biology has shown us how difficult it is to ac- 
curately follow the development of any, even the simplest, 
organism, and to estimate the value of each and every agent 
which has contributed to promote or prevent its attaining to 
its perfect growth. When we consider how complex a thing 
our modern civilization is ; what a variety and multitude of 
organisms enter into its composition ; how wide are the dif- 
ferences in soil, water, and climate, to which its different 
parts are and have been exposed ; how unlike are the cus- 
toms, traditions, and hereditary tendencies which prevail 
among these different parts ; and how, since these organisms 
— their development is affected not only by physical 
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forces but by esthetic, intellectual, and moral forces also; 
and when in addition, we attempt to embrace in our view, 
not any given isolated community, but the entire civilized 
portion of our world, we then realize the enormous difficulty 
which attends any attempt to estimate the effect which any 
given cause has produced upon this civilization. Fortu- 
nately, however, our modern science has taught us that even 
the most complex problems may be solved, with more or less 
accuracy, if we consider successively each factor which enters 
into a problem. Then, allthe results obtained, from the con- 
sideration of each separate factor we may arrive, by a proper 
method of averaging, at a close approximation to the truth. 
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It is a matter beyond dispute that the first demands of the 
human race are for food, shelter, and raiment, and that these 
can be attained in the aboriginal condition, especially during 
times of scarcity, only after repeated conflicts with wild 
beasts and with one’s fellow-men. In the first stages of civ- 
ilization when man by his industry, intelligence, strength, 
or valor, accumulated an excess of these necessities, he be- 
came an object of envy among his fellows and a prey to their 
covetousness, and to hold his possessions, he must have been 
able to successfully defend them. War is then the natural 
state of mar.. 

With an increase in intelligence, it no doubt became ap- 
parent that the combined efforts of a number of men were 
more effective in the struggle for existence than the inde- 
pendent efforts of each, and thus the organizations |were be- 
gun which have resulted in the nations, with their stable 
forms of government, which constitute our modern civiliza- 
tion. We may claim then that to be the citizen of an organ- 
ized government is the civilized state of man and that, other 
things being equal, the state of civilization is the highest 
under that form of government that grants to each of its 
citizens the greatest freedom of action and independence of 
thought which is consistent with the good of the whole, 
while it is, at the same time, able to protect them in their 
vested rights and to defend them from external and internal 
encroachments. But this again implies either a state of war 
or a state of preparedness for war. 

History shows that from a very early time efforts were 
made by various communities to realize this highest state of 
civilization, and there are many examples which might be 
cited, such as Egypt and Palestine, Greece and the Roman 
Empire, where even before the Christian era, nations organ- 
ized powerful governments under which their people prac- 
ticed the arts and cultivated the refinements which distin- 
guish a civilization, but that they eventually succumbed to 
the onslaughts of barbarians ; while since the inauguration 
of the present era, we have recorded the inroads of the Danes 
on France, the assaults of the Saracens on Italy, the invasions 
of the Huns into Germany, and many like examples, all of 
which tend to show that, in spite of the skill developed by 
the more civilized races in the art of war, the differences in 
the arms and armor of the different races were not sufficient 
to prevent the barbarians from overcoming them. 

Although many communities attempted to secure the 
benefits of a civilized form of government, few, if any, of 
them even approached the ideal civilization as defined above; 
because, though they afforded their members protection from 
invaders, they did not secure them from the encroachments 
of their fellows, and hence men were still compelled to main- 
tain their rights by force, or else to accept a condition of 
servitude. This was notoriously the case under the feudal 
system which prevailed for so many centuries in Europe. 

The application of the explosive force of gunpowder to the 
throwing of projectiles, signalized a new era in the history of 
the world and constituted the most decisive among the many 
discoveries and inventions which have concurred in advan- 
cing the march of civilization, since it gave the civilized races 
a continued supremacy over the barbarous ones ; it burst the 
bonds which held the majority of the people in subjection, 
and it released a large portion of the people from military 
duty and enabled them to pursue the occupations of peace. 

The first effect of this application was seen in the crea- 
tion of standing armies, through which only a part of the 
men were trained for war, while the rest were released 
to pursue those peaceful occupations by which these 
armies and the people might be maintained. Under the 
old system then a large majority of the able-bodied men 
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were enrolled in the militia,{while according to Adam 
Smith, in civilized nations, not more than one one-hundredth 
of the population can be employed as soldiers without ruin 
to the country. 

The second effect of this application was to lead to a 
greater centralization in government and hence to a more 
perfect national development ; for, in the existing state of 
things, only a central government could successfully under- 
take the management or control and properly promote the 
producing of saltpeter, the manufacture of gunpowder, and 
the fabrication of cannon and other material necessary for 
the new method of war. These changes necessarily made 
the feudal lords subservient to the central government. 

The date of the discovery of gunpowder is veiled in uncer- 
tainty. Popular tradition has long ascribed it either to 
Berthold Schwartz, a German monk who lived about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, or to Roger Bacon, who 
lived about the middle of the thirteenth ; but recent investi- 
gations have traced it back to an earlier date, and have shown 
that, in all probability, it originated in India or China. Thus 
the Chinese are said to have been acquainted with gun- 
powder more than two hundred years before Christ ; and 
Uffano, an Italian historian, affirms that not only gunpowder 
but ordnance also were used in China in the year 85, and 
that in his day cannon, both of iron and brass, were remain- 
ing from very ancient times, in some of the maritime proy- 
inces of that empire. 

The use of incendiary compositions, more or less resem- 
bling gunpowder, may be traced in India to as early a date 
as in China, if not earlier. Indeed the code of Hindoo laws 
refers these inventions to a date which is believed to be 
coincident with the time of Moses. According to Philostra- 
tus,? Alexander was deterred from attacking the Oxydrace, 
a tribe dwelling between the Hyphasis and the Ganges, be- 
cause they were under the care of the gods and overthrew 
their enemies with thunder and lightning which they shot 
from the walls. As saltpeter occurs naturally in abun- 
dance in India, it is not surprising that compositions resem- 


bling gunpowder should have been discovered there at a very 


early date. 

The art of making incendiary projectiles appears to have 
been carried from the East to Western Asia and Europe. 
The celebrated Greek fire, which was first used at Constan- 
tinople about the end of the seventh century, and which at a 
later date spread terror among the Crusaders, probably was 
derived by the Romans from the Chinese, with whom, in 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era, they had commer- 
cial relations ; for, in a work attributed to Marcus Greecus,’ 
who wrote in the ninth or tenth century, there is described 
with great exactness a niixture which is essentially the 
same as gunpowder. The author even recommends the use 
of willow charcoal, which modern experience has shown to 
be one of the best for use as an ingredient of gunpowder. 
The descriptions of these compositions in the writings of 
Roger Bacon are apparently extracted from this work by 
Marcus Greecus. It is probable that the Chinese and others 
were for a long time prevented from using gunpowder for 
projecting balls on account of the impurity of the saltpeter 
which they used, and the imperfect method in which the 
materials were mixed ; for unless these precautions are at- 
tended to, only a deflagrating mixture, and not an explosive 
one, results. 

The first mention of cannon in European warfare is by an 
Arabian author? who speaks of it as being used by the King 
of Granada, in 1323, at the siegeof Baza.* An authentic 


record of the republic of Florence, dated February 11, 1325; 
shows that fire-arms were known in Florence at that time. 
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Italian historians speak of their use in 1326, and of the ser- 
vices which they rendered in the attack on Cividale’ in 1331. 
The use of these arms then soon extended to France, as may 
be seen from the accounts of the expenditures in that coun- 
try from 1335 to 1345; the first use being at the siege of Puy- 
Guillaume’ in 1339, while, in 1345, twenty-four cannons were 
cast and sixty pounds of powder were made at Cahors. Field 
artillery is said to have been first used by the English at the 
battle of Crécy’ in 1346, while guns were used in a naval en- 
gagement between the Danes and Hanse in 1361. Naturally 
these earlier weapons were crude, imperfect, and costly, as 
might have been expected from the existing condition of the 
mechanic arts, but there has been, from that time up to the 
present, a continued improvement in these weapons by which 
they have gained in size, power, and precision,’ while they 
have been cheapened in price; and this has been brought 
about through the growth in knowledge, intelligence, and 
technical skill among the artisans and by the invention of 
machinery and perfected processes for the manufacture. In 
fact it may be fairly claimed that the demand for implements 
of war has materially promoted our civilization by extending 
and introducing methods of precision into the mechanic 
arts, while it has advanced science by requiring and employ- 
ing some of her most ingenious devices in the testing of these 
implements. 

The use of powder for springing mines was begun at the 
siege of Merat*® in 1397, but it was not until long after that 
this mode of attack was so far improved as to be really effect- 
ive. The earliest record of the employment of an infernal 
machine, in any way resembling the present torpedo, was in 
1585 at the siege of Antwerp, where a bridge was destroyed 
by a floating torpedo ; and this invention was there so suc- 
cessful and produced so impressive an effect, that this method 
of warfare was at once investigated, but no material progress 
was effected for two hundred years. Then, in 1775, Captain 
Bushnell, of Connecticut, devised several ingenious forms 
for use during the Revolutionary War, and he was followed 
oy Fulton, who further perfected them and succeeded in de- 
stroying several vessels. From this time the development 
oi the torpedo has continued and has engaged the attention of 
the most talented and ablest engineers, until to-day it rep- 
resents one of the most ingenious and complicated among 
the many mechanical devices which mark this century. 

This growth in power of the gun and in perfection of the 
torpedo has wrought a revolution in the art of ship-building 
and in the methods of naval warfare, for they are largely re- 
sponsible for the use of iron and steel in construction and 
the extension of the use of steam for propulsion, while they 
have necessitated the plating with armor and the lighting by 
electricity. Thus has the influence of gunpowder been felt 
in manifold directions. 

But though gunpowder has exerted so wide an influence, 
its adoption marks a distinct advance in the progress of man 
in quite another way ; for with the obvious exception of heat, 
it was the first instance in which man bent a subtle and in- 
visible force to do his work, and he thereby greatly enhanced 
hisown power. How great this gain is, may best be realized 


when we learn that a pound of gunpowder is theoretically 
capable of doing 486 foot-tons of work or exerting 32.6 horse- 
power, and that as amodern high power gun requires for each 
charge 850 pounds of powder, the theoretical efficiency of its 
charge is 27,710 horse-power. Only a civilized people could 
construct and properly employ so enormous and yet nice a 
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weapon ; and it is not surprising that the races who posses¢ 
it should maintain their supremacy. 

With the present century there came a fresh development 
in explosives and this time the discoveries resulted during 
the study of the science of chemistry, one of the sciences 
which had grown up under the freedom which gunpowder 
had brought. In 1800 Howard discovered mercury fulmi- 
nate, in 1845 Schonbein discovered gun-cotton, in 1846 Sobrero 
discovered nitro-glycerine, in 1866 Nobel discovered dyna- 
mite, and since then, especially during the last decade, there 
have been discovered or devised a great number of explosive 
compounds or mixtures. Each of those mentioned is vastly 
more powerful than gunpowder, but thus far they have 
played little or no part in war. However, the knowledge 
which has been gained of their properties and the progress 
which has been made in applying them, especially as charges 
for shell, lead to the belief that they will be used with great 
effect in future wars and will cause a revolution in the pre- 
vailing systems of fortifications and methods of warfare. 

But it is not in war only that gunpowder has played an 
important part, for it has been of immense assistance to man 
in the arts and industries. No one can gaze without sur- 
prise on those stupendous works, the temples and tombs, 
the aqueducts and viaducts, which exist in the East; and 
this surprise becomes amazement when we learn that the 
enormous blocks which form these structures were quarried 
with lever and wedge. Such simple tools, together with the 
slow and laborious system of ‘‘ fire-setting,’’ constituted the 
only means employed in excavating, and in such mining 
operations as were then carried on, until 1613, when Martin 
Weigil, the mine superintendent of Freiburg, brought gun- 
powder into use for this purpose. As it has been found from 
a large number of observations on various materials, that 
one pound of powder will displace 32,832 pounds of ma- 
terial, we see what an improvement was wrought in the arts 
of mining and quarrying ; and when we consider what hard- 
ships the miner must have endured under the barbarous sys- 
tem of ‘‘ fire-setting,’’ the civilizing influence of the intro- 
duction of this store-house of energy becomes apparent. But 
the improvement must have been as noticeable in another 
direction, for, the much greater ease with which both the 
precious and the useful metals could be won with this agent, 
must have so cheapened their cost and increased the avail- 
able supply as to have greatly hastened and extended their 
uses. 

As in mining so in engineering operations, gunpowder has 
been of immense assistance, and it is especially in these two 
fields that the modern high explosives have been employed. 
If, as is generally believed, our modern civilization is largely 
dependent for its existence on ready means of communi- 
cation and easy commercial intercourse with all its parts, 
then explosives and especially the high explosives have con- 
tributed largely to secure these results; for without them 
the mountains that barred our passage on land would never 
have been tunneled and the obstructions which endangered 
our passage on the water could never have been removed. 
How large a force has been drawn on for this work is shown 
in the single example of Hell Gate where, in the first shot, 
the charge possessed a theoretical efficiency of 2,823,750 horse- 
power, and in the second, 16,321,275 horse-power. Certainly 
there must have been an immense advance in civilization 
when man by a touch of the finger can put into operation 
forces as mighty as these. 
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BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


PART I. 

When there has been an accident in the big city and a 
man is hurt, a crowd instantly gathers. But the coolest- 
headed of them all has already sent to the police station 
around the corner. On the arrival of the messenger, a tele- 
graphic call summons an ambulance from the nearest hos- 
pital. At the word, the ambulance bell warns unwary foot- 
passengers out of the way ; and, with all speed, the wounded 
man is reached, and, under the direction of the ambulance 
surgeon, is conveyed to the hospital. Here his wounds are 
dressed. The best medical and surgical skill of the city is 
to be found at the hospital. Nurses specially trained for 
their duties administer under the doctor’s orders medicines 
and food, and care for him assiduously. His friends, subject 
to certain wise restrictions, are at liberty to visit him. He 
is in an airy, clean ward. Everything is exquisitely neat 
about him ; and here, if anywhere, he should be able to win 
his way back to health and strength. When sufficiently re- 
covered, he is removed to the convalescent ward where flow- 
ers, magazines, books, and games may enliven his enforced 
leisure. All this, if he be a poor man, without money and 
without price. If rich or able to pay for such comforts, he 
may have a small ward to himself, with his own day and 
night nurses exclusively devoted to his case, besides every 
luxury and delicacy that his doctors will allow or his money 
buy. 

This is the modern hospital, the germ of which took root 
in Christian lands in the days of the Crusades. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Crusaders returning 
from the East brought to Western Europe such diseases as 
leprosy and erysipelas ; and, to stem the ravages of these 
plagues, hospitals were established, more to prevent the 
spread of disease than to effect a cure. Patrons gave gener- 
ously and with pious fervorand purpose. But, as Religious 
Hospital Orders were founded, these institutions were made 
to serve a double purpose. As the name indicates, hospitality 
became their firstaim. The entertainment of pilgrims was 
a religious requirement which must be fulfilled at all hazards; 
after that, came the more Christian duty of caring for the 
sick, healing the wounded, and housing the infirm. For 
several centuries, hospitals were strictly ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions used as houses of entertainment, with such care of 
the sick as they could conveniently give. But, as they be- 
came rich, funds bestowed in charity were more and more 
applied to the use of ecclesiastics, till the scandal grew so 
notorious that, in the fourteenth century, the Council of 
Vienna decided that these hospitals thereafter should be 
administered by laymen only, in order that the sick might 
be better treated. Till the eighteenth century, the hospital 
in its modern sense was unknown to Europeans. 

The Arabs, however, pioneers in the medical art, estab- 
lished hospitals in the modern sense of the word as early as 
the eighth or ninth century. The greatest and best of 
these, at Cordova, Spain, was an asylum for the treatment of 
the sick and also a renowned school of medicine. 

A hospital, to suit the demands of these better days, must 
be a place where sick or injured people can receive medical 
or surgical treatment and care under conditions more favor- 
able for recovery than they otherwise could command. 

The primary function of a hospital, then, is the successful 


treatment of diseases and accidents with the strictest regard 
to the interest of the individual patient. The hospital ex. 
ists for the patient, and its first aim is that it should enable 
the patient to recover in the shortest possible time. 

However, since hospitals are the only places where bodily 
and mental ailments of all types, old and new, can be scien- 
tifically studied, it has naturally come about that the hospi- 
tal has become the training-school of the physician and the 
nurse. There the medical student can gain practical knowl- 
edge such as books fail to give, and study forms of disease 
that may seldom or never come under his eye in ordinary 
practice. Hospitals should be schools of research : but the 
clinic should not be to the annoyance or detriment of the 
patient, nor should the scientific overweigh the charitable 
purpose of the hospital. Otherwise the doctors of to-day will 
as surely pervert the hospital funds as did the ecclesiastics 
of old. As soon as the medical school becomes paramount, 
and hospital doctors and surgeons are suspected of caring 
more for the interests of science than of humanity, a popular 
prejudice springs up, very justly, against hospital practice. 
Suspicion is aroused. Patients refuse to be taken where they 
are likely to be experimented upon. Patrons fall off and if 
the law fails to take cognizance of the abuse, the novelist 
spurs after the misusers of public charity, and runs a tilt 
with them to their discomfiture. So Charles Reade’ aroused 
public interest in the conduct of insane asylums, and so the 
author of ‘‘ St. Bernard’s,’’ a doctor of the London Hospital, 
has sounded a note of warning to his scientific brethren and 
to the public as well. 

In most European countries hospitals are governmental 
institutions, the central control and immediate management 
being in the hands of men appointed by the state. Though 
in England and America they are generally charitable insti- 
tutions, supported by voluntary contributions and man- 
aged by a board of directors, there should be, in all cases, 
enough state control to insure their administration for the 
public good. The government claims the right to protect 
those who cannot protect themselves in mind or estate, and 
this protection should cover the laboring man who, for asea- 
son, lies helpless in a hospital, as surely as the pauper on the 
poor-farm, or the insane or feeble-minded in the asylum. 
When, in large cities, different hospitals show a large 
difference of risks to life under similar-circumstances of 
diseases and accidents the state should interfere and know 
the reason why. 

The state shouldalso provide forthe sick, if private charity 
fails, by grants to existing hospitals, or by the establishment 
of new ones. It is generally conceded that hospitals should 
be compulsory where the laboring poor are massed together. 
so that both hospital and dispensary may be within easy 
reach of them. 

In Paris, hospitals are all governmental institutions. In 
London, with the exception of the workhouse, infirmaries, 
asylums, and: three hospitals, they are all supported by pri- 
vate charity. In Germany, hospitals are governmental, mu- 
nicipal, or free. The city there makes use of institutions 
over which it has no control, by paying for certain beds, get- 
erally not more than sixty cents a day, per bed. This is also 
done by the Jewish Board of Guardians in the London Hos- 
pital, by consuls for the seamen of their several countries it 
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Bellevue Hospital, New York, and more frequently in Scot- 
jJand and Ireland. 

In Russia and Austria, hospitals are as in France, under 
governmental control. In Italy, they are mostly old chari- 
ties founded in the Middle Ages. The convent is trans- 
formed into a hospitaland the administration is in the hands 
of the brotherhood, but laymen are appointed as directors. 
In our own country, military, naval, and marine hospitals 
are national institutions ; asylums for the insane, blind, deaf 
and dumb, and feeble-minded are supported by the state ; 
and a few institutions are under municipal control; yet, gen- 
erally speaking, our hospitals, like the English, are private 
charities though they often receive aid from city or state. 

The general management of hospitals supported by private 
charity is usually in the hands of a mixed committee. This, 
properly, should be subdivided into sections, to superintend 
finances, building, etc. As certain departments need wom- 
anly supervision, there should be women on this general 
committee. There must also be consulting physicians and 
hospital surgeons, to supply technical knowledge and keep 
the institution up to the times. The laymen would see that 
money was properly spent ; the laymen and women that the 
hospital was humanely conducted and kept with neatness 
and economy; while the doctors would consider the ad- 
vancement of science and the prevention as well as the cure 
of disease. 

The immediate management should be in the hands of a 
medical superintendent. All persons in the hospital should 
be subordinate to him ; all the internal affairs of the hospital 
should be in his hands. He should regulate admission, have 
charge of the keeping of records, but have nothing to do with 
the treatment of cases, and he should report monthly to the 
several committees under which he serves: finance, house- 
committee, and so on. 

The nursing should be in the charge of a matron, a woman 
of executive ability, who superintends all the nursing de- 
partment, but is subject to the medical superintendent. Dif- 
ficulties have sometimes arisen in hospitals where the nurs- 
ing department was independent, or where the nurses held 
themselves responsible to religious orders rather than to 
the hospital authorities. There should be no sectarianism 
nor proselytism in a hospital. 

Where so many excel, it is hard to institute comparisons, 
but the nursing department of St. Thomas’, London, of the 
infirmaries of Scotland, and of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
of Baltimore, have received high medical commendation as 
models in management. Besides these I have been person- 
ally interested and pleased with the system of nursing in the 
New York, Bellevue, and St. Luke’s hospitals, in New York 
City, and in the London Hospital. In general, since the 
days of training schools, their methods are similar, though 
each hospital prides itself upon some minor point of disci- 
pline or arrangement. 

Government institutions can be managed more cheaply 
than private charities. No money is wasted in raising money. 
No large expenditure is needed in the way of fairs as with 
us, or of public dinners as in England. On the other hand, 
in state institutions the doctors receive salaries. German 
doctors, the most distinguished, do not hesitate to receive the 
amount, though small, paid them by the hospital, but in 
English and American institutions supported by general be- 
nevolence, the doctor’s services are gratuitous. These are 
§iven in part for humanity’s sake, partly from professional 
enthusiasm and pride in battling with disease, and partly 
from pure love of science. 

The establishment of Hospital Sunday and Saturday has 
added materially to the income of hospitals at home and in 
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England. Last year, forty thousand pounds were collected 
in England, in churches and on street corners by this simple 
plan which brings every year the hospital needs before the 
public. 

Hospitals supported by private charity needa large number 
of annual subscribers. Any sum, large or small, is welcomed 
from the spasmodic giver, but the annual subscriber takes 
a personal interest in the hospital, bears it in mind from year 
to year and is likely to bestow upon it more generous gifts or 
a legacy intheend. But often in America, and generally in 
England, the subscriber expects certain rights and privileges 
in the way of nominating candidates for admission. Dr. 
Oppert writing of this evil says: ‘‘ This excludes general ad- 
mission as a rule ; so the persons for whom the hospitals are 
erected, the sick poor, are deprived of their legitimate rights. 
Those who most require admission are not the class known 
to governors. To be afflicted with illness should be the only 
valid reason on which a poor person is entitled to admis- 
sion.” Andagain: ‘‘In London, delay and difficulties arise, 
as letters of recommendation are only given out one day in 
the week. Workhouse infirmaries are open, it ig true, but 
they generally serve for those who fall ill inthe workhouse.”’ 
Admission to a hospital should never depend on a man’s 
nationality or religion, or the patronage he can command. 
The London Hospital, the largest in England, having nearly 
eight hundred beds, claims to be virtually a free hospital. 
Last year nearly three fourths of the more than six thousand 
patients admitted into the wards were received without 
recommendation of subscribers. 

Irish hospitals are liberal of admission, requiring no letter 
and excluding no disease. Scotch hospitals are also very 
liberal. A small charge is made in most American hospi- 
tals, to those who can pay, though most are practically free 
to those who cannot. In Massachusetts, the price at the 
State Lunatic Hospital is fixed by law at $3.25 a week. In 
the Boston City Hospital, a municipal institution, it is a dol- 
lar a day for ward patients ; but by far the greater number 
of beds in our largecity hospitals are occupied free of charge; 
the poor have a primary claim to hospital privileges over 
paying patients, but each one should pay so far as he is able. 

The extent and distribution of hospital accommodation 
must depend on the needs of the population. English au- 
thorities say that in large cities, for every thousand inhabit- 
ants there should be four beds for sick poor. If in a town of 
50,000 inhabitants provision is made for fifty sick paupers 
by the public authorities, then there need be hospital accom- 
modations for only 150 beds. But if the surrounding coun- 
try sends its patients to the town hospital, 4oo beds would 
suffice for a population of 100,000 distributed over a large 
area. However, if this area be too great, the sick poor would 
have great difficulty in reaching the hospital. In rural dis- 
tricts one bed for every thousand inhabitants has been 
thought sufficient by English hospitalexperts. The last re- 
port (1887) of the New York City Commissioners for Public 
Charities and Correction gives the number of cases (in- 
patients) for the year in the several charity hospitals under 
their charge, including Bellevue as well as those on the isl- 
ands. In these all together, nearly 30,000 cases were cared 
for in hospital wards, and more than 6,000 in the asylums 
for insane, blind, etc., but no record is given of the number 
of beds. Many ofthese, the asylums particularly, are over- 
crowded. Bellevue, the largest hospital in New York, had 
more than 12,000 cases of in-patients last year, and can take 
in more than a thousand, in its various departments. In 
1882, it was credited with provision for 1,200 patients. But 
these all being public charities are more nearly related to the 
English workhouse infirmary than to the hospital. Accu- 
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rate hospital statistics are not easy to get hold of, and I have 
not been able to make any estimate of the proportion of hos- 
pital beds to our population. In London, there are not far 
from 10,000 hospital beds, and an equal number in the in- 
firmaries. In Paris, the hospital supply is liberal, there be- 
ing more than 10,000 beds besides the large number of pauper 
sick who, of late, have been housed and cared for, so far as 
possible, outside the city. 

Associated with the hospital is the dispensary for the aid 
of out-patients. In England, medicine and advice are given 
free of charge, and the dispensary service is more liberal than 
im France. Sometimesa nominal price is asked for medicine, 
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or patients are required to supply phials for carrying it, byt 
the sick poor who can get tothe dispensary have the service 
of the dispensary doctors free of charge. In France and 
Scotland the dispensary doctors visit the poor in their homes 
more than in England. In some large cities, both in Eng. 
land and America, charitable organizations or churches pay 
for the services of trained nurses who visit the sick poor iy 
their homes underthe direction of the dispensary physicians, 
and give them much valuable aid. This is one of the ways 
in which our city churches should all be associated with hos. 
pital work, and by which they can bring themselves into 
closer relations to the poor and the laboring classes. 
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BY J. B. 


II. 

There are still some excellent and efficient Indian agents, 
but a considerable number of the best who were in the ser- 
vice have been removed during the last three or four years, 
without any reason except that their places were wanted for 
men who had claims upon the heads of Government Depart- 
ments for rewards for partisan services. The administrations 


ef agents McChesney, of Cheyenne River, McLaughlin, of 


Standing Rock, Cramsie, of Devil’s Lake, and Eells, of Nis- 
qually and Skokomish reserves, show the best that can be 
done under the reservationsystem. But the reservation sys- 
tem is inherently and essentially vicious. It should never 


be thought of or treated as anything but a temporary expe- 
dient, an arrangement to be used only during a brief period 


of transition. While it lasts it should be so administered as 
to provide for its own speedy dissolution, by preparing the 
Indians for self-support and citizenship ; but this is not the 
method pursued by the Government at present. It is too 
great a convenience to office-holders who want places for po- 
litical workers. 

On many of the reservations there is no considerable or 
significant change from year to year. Everything drags 
along in the same defective and hopeless way, and at the 
end of each year the agents issue over again the same rose- 
colored reports. Some of them are entirely unfit to have 
control over the smallest number of Indians, having never 
learned to govern themselves or to live in orderly and civ- 
ilized ways. Iknow many of the Chippewa Indians in 
Minnesota, of the Klamaths and Modocs in southern Oregon, 
and other Indians who are 7” every way greatly superior to 
the Government officers who have for several years held 
authority over them. 

The pay of Indian agents is usually entirely inadequate. 
It should be increased, and only men of high character and 
of at least average business ability and efficiency should be 
appointed to govern Indians during the continuance of the 
reservation system. If there is to be efficient admistration 
on the reservations the agents should select their own sub- 
ordinates. Under the system of direct appointment by the 
officials at Washington of nearly everybody employed on 
the reservations, effective administration is impossible, as 
the experiment has fully shown. It commonly results in 
bringing together on the reserve a number of persons en- 


tirely unacquainted with each other, and each possessed of 


some special unfitness for the duties of the place to which 
he has been appointed. As an example, one of these 
agency clerks appointed under this plan, thought it his 
business to act as a spy on the agent, and made charges 
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against him which resulted in a costly investigation. None 
of the charges were sustained, and the clerk himself told me 
that he had been ‘‘influenced partly by motives of revenge,” 
because he thought the agent did not appear to regard him 
with sufficient respect. 

After years of direct observation and study of the condi- 
tion of the Indians and of the methods of the Government 
and people of this country in dealing with them, I have no 
doubt that most of the Indians could be civilized, could be 
guided into a condition of self-support, could be trained to 
be quiet, plodding, inconspicuous citizens of whom the 
country would never hear or observe anything. They have 
as good qualities, and are as well worth ‘‘ saving’ as many 
of the people in other lands about whom we have shown 
great concern. Our injury, abuse, and ruin of them directly 
debases, injures, and curses large populations of our own 
people. We gain nothing by wronging the Indians, but 
suffer self-inflicted loss of things most precious in our na- 
tional character and inheritance. All motives and reasons, 
the highest and lowest, unite in appealing to us to establish 
a just, intelligible, coherent, and practical policy and sys- 
tem of dealing with the Indians, not so much for their sake 
as because it is the only sensible, practical, and business- 
like course for the promotion of the interests of the white 
people of the country, so far as these are connected with the 
condition of the Indians. 

It should be remembered, in behalf of the Indians, that 
most of them are where they are to-day, not by their own 
choice, but by arrangements made by the white people and 
by our Government. It is not, usually, by any fault of 
theirs that so many of them are under conditions so repress: 
ive or destructive to all disposition to self-help. They are 
where they have been placed by us, and under conditions 
which have been determined for them by white men. They 
are not permitted to make their own living or engage im 
business as other men do. They cannot go where there is 4 
demand for their labor. Very often they cannot buy or sell 
in the best market. They must buy of the Government 
traders, who are in very many instances men entirely with- 
out conscience or character. Instead of protecting its Indian 
wards the Government by the hands of its licensed ap- 
pointees often fleeces and robs them. 

The Indians are compelled to stay on the reservations, 
where all the conditions unite to doom them to idleness for 
a great proportion of the time. Then people say that they 
are idle, shiftless, and worthless. On many of the reserva 
tions the Indians are told each year that the Government 
will supply them with seed for their various crops, and, 1 
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deed, the Government has bound itself, by treaty, to do this. 
In very many instances the seed is sent to them too late in 

the season to be of any use, and it cannot be kept over for 

the next year. It is the same with agricultural implements. 

Several times I have seen excellent crops of wheat and other 

grain lost because the reaping-machines sent by the Govern- 

ment did not reach the reservation until weeks after the ripe 

grain had fallen off and gone into the ground. 

The Indians of Indian Territory, numbering about 76,000 
persons, have been guaranteed a government of their own, 
and they do govern themselves and their country, so far 
as it is governed at all. The experiment has not been 
very successful or encouraging. The territory is a refuge 
for thousands of outlaws, criminals, and fugitives from jus- 
tice. It should be admitted to the Union as a state, and its 
inhabitants should be held to a more strict responsibility to 
the laws of the United States than they now recognize. The 
civilization which prevails among them is not of so high a 
type as Eastern people imagine. 

The most noticeable recent actions of the Indian Depart- 
ment and Congress in regard to the Indians have been the 
order forbidding the use of Indian languages even in schools 
supported entirely by churches and missionary societies, the 
Dawes Bill, and the New Sioux Bill. The first was en- 
tirely unintelligent, and was also an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the right of the missionaries and churches 
to use their own methods in work which they pay for, and 
which is not in any degree aided or supported by the Gov- 
ernment. The order evoked a storm of remonstrance and 
protest, and the President modified its ‘‘ verbiage,’ again and 
again. In the latest form of this remarkable paper the Presi- 
dent grants as a privilege what the people of this country 
have always enjoyed as aright. The order, so far as it re- 
lates to schools supported entirely by religious bodies, 
should have been wholly revoked and withdrawn. It did 
not tend in any way to increase the knowledgejof the En- 
glish language among Indians, as no facilities were provided 
for increased instruction in that language. Its only effect 
was to embarrass and obstruct missionary work on the res- 
ervations. The churches of the country should not permit 
the establishment of such precedents. Even in its latest 
form the order is an effort of the Government to put in its 
hand where it has rightly no business or authority whatever. 

The Dawes Land in Severalty Law‘ is a good measure in 
itself. Its effect depends entirely upon the spirit and 
methods by which it is applied. I think that in many cases 
it would be better to allot only the agricultural land, and to 
leave the grazing land to be used in common if the Indians 
desire it. Much of their grazing land is not worth enough 
to pay for fencing it into quarter sections. Most of the land 
in the Great Sioux Reservation should be allotted as grazing 
land, that is, double allotments should be made. Very little 
of it is really suited to agriculture. This is provided for in 
the law, and it should be carefully attended to by wise friends 
of the Indians when the allotments are made. It is one of 
the most important matters connected with Indian affairs in 
our time. 

The New Sioux Bill submitted to the Indians for their 
consent this year, which provides for the sale of a portion of 
the Great Sioux Reservation (if the Indians are willing), 
offers as favorable terms as these Indians are likely ever to 
receive, and I think it would be wise in them to accept it. 
Of course they have a right to reject it, as the land belongs 
to them, and their officers should be treated with decency 
and courtesy, as the peers of the representatives of our Gov- 
ernment. Iknow a number of the leading men among 
them, and they are very intelligent men, for Indians, but 
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they do not understand the conditions and tendencies of our 
civilization. If they sell their land now, under the provis- 
ions of this bill, they will be paid, moderately well, for it. 
If they refuse, finally, to sell their land, it will, sooner or 
later, be taken from them, in some way or other. Of course 
it is not right or just that this should be so, but it is certain, 
and this the Indians do not understand. They do not hear 
the footsteps of destiny on their track, and I fear they will 
not, till it is too late. In moral qualities many of the In- 
dians are much superior to the civilization which is repre- 
sented by the dealings of our Government with them. But 
no Indian that I have seen has any adequate idea of civili- 
zation, of its complexity, intensity, and fierceness, and the 
strength of the brutal and savage elements in it. 

The helps to which judicious friends of the Indians must 
look in their efforts to awaken a correct public sentiment on 
the question, and to secure better legislation are the press, 
the Indian Rights Association, and the Women’s National 
Indian Association. The press of the country has aided 
most efficiently, in recent years, in stimulating popular in- 
terest in the practical aspects of the Indian problem. The 
fact that anybody who is interested in a matter of real im- 
portance to the public welfare, and who can set forth his 
ideas in a definite, intelligible, and coherent form, can so 
readily obtain the co-operation of all the influential journals 
of the country is one of the most encouraging features of our 
national civilization. 

The Indian Rights Association’ was organized in 1882. Its 
object is to obtain accurate knowledge of the facts of the 
actual condition of the Indians and of the Indian service, 
and to communicate such information to the people of the 
country, through the public press and by means of its own 
publications, for the purpose of enlightening and stimulat- 
ing public sentiment in order to obtain wise and just legis- 
lation regarding Indian interests and affairs, and to promote 
efficient administration in the Indian service. The Associa- 
tion represents practical and business-like aims and methods 
for the solution of the Indian problem. It has no interest 
in extreme or eccentric theories or plans. By direct investi- 
gation on the various reservations, it has obtained an ac- 
quaintance with the actual condition of the Indians, and with 
the general administration of the Indian service, which is 
unequaled in extent and accuracy. 

The Association co-operates with the Government in all 
measures and efforts tending to the advancement of the In- 
dians toward self-support. It favors the immediate adoption 
of a system for the education of all Indian children ; the ex- 
tension of law over the reservations, for the protection of the 
rights of both Indians and white men; the allotment of 
lands to individual Indians, and the breaking up of the tribal 
organization, which is the real citadel of savagery. The 
passage of the general land in severalty bill should be, it 
holds, the beginning of a new order of things. 

The need of the direct observation of facts in the Indian 
country, and of assistance and redress for Indians in cases 
of flagrant wrong and encroachment, increases every year. 
The corresponding secretary of the Association, ever since 
its organization, has devoted his entire time to its objects, 
without any compensation except his enjoyment of the 
work. 

The Women’s National Indian Association? is an important 
and most useful society, which works in complete harmony 
with the Indian Rights Association, though with different 
specific objects and methods. 

The main points of the Indian situation then are : 

Ist. The ‘‘ Indian problem ’’ is the question of how best 
to guide, assist, and provide for the transition of the Indians 
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from the condition of dependent, pauper wards of the nation, 
to that of self-supporting, law-abiding citizens. 

2d. The Indians now live on reservations set apart by act 
of Congress, treaty, or executive order, under the govern- 
ment of Indian agents, who are often unfit men, incompe- 
tent and despotic in their administration. The agents are 
under the direction of the commissioner of Indian affairs, 
who is subordinate to the Secretary of the Interior. He is 
responsible to the President. The ultimate control is in 
Congress, which, in its legislation regarding the Indians, 
represents the will of the people of the United States. 

3d. The reservation system should be gradually abol- 
ished, and the laws of the country should be extended over 
the Indians, and they should have a standing in the courts. 

4th. The agricultural lands belonging to Indians should 
be allotted to them in severalty, and made inalienable for 
twenty-five years or longer. 

5th. Acomprehensive scheme for the education of all 
Indian children should be adopted at once, and the legisla- 
tion required to put it in action should be passed during the 
next session of Congress. 

6th. The Indians should be temporarily assisted and 
guided on their way to self-help by the Government ; but 
the object of all plans and measures should be the speedy 
absorption of the Indians into the general body and life of 
the nation, and the termination of their existence as a sep- 
arate class burdened with enormous disabilities. 

7th. Many of the Indians, as I know by direct, personal 
examination of their state, are fully prepared for radical 
changes of condition, and greater freedom and responsibility. 

8th. The chief obstacle in the way of the proper and 
speedy solution of the Indian problem is the want of popular 
knowledge and intelligence regarding the facts of the condi- 
tion and needs of the Indians. 

oth. The next greatest difficulty in the way of civilizing 
the Indians is the fact that the Indian service is treated as a 
vast magazine of perquisites, or rewards, for the aggrandize- 
ment of partisan servitors and hangers-on. 

1oth. The principal agency engaged in promoting a prac- 
tical solution of all Indian problems is the Indian Rights 
Association, a voluntary, non-partisan, non-sectarian, unin- 
corporated society, without any fund or endowment, sup- 
ported entirely by the current contributions of public-spirited 
and benevolent people. 

11th. Most of the important and beneficial legislation on 
Indian affairs of the last few years has been either devised 
by or in conjunction with the Indian Rights Association. 
It has members in all parts of the country, but needs many 
more. Members receive all publications of the society. 

12th. There is a society at Washington called the Indian 
Defense Association, whose object is the promotion and per- 
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petuation of Indian savagery,"the maintenance of tribal rela- 
tions, the tenure of land in common, and the rule of the chiefs. 

13th. The Indian Rights Association has made direct, 
personal examination of the condition of the Indians, and of 
the Indian service, on most of the reservations of our coun- 
try. Some new ground is visited each year, and the Asso. 
ciation has thus acquired ‘a large body of accurate knowl- 
edge regarding Indian affairs and is often able to give valu. 
able information to the Government. 

14th. Under existing national conditions the'‘only course 
that will lead to a real and practical solution of the problems 
and difficulties connected with the condition of the Indians 
is for our leading business men, journalists, and other guides 
of the people to consider the facts and requirements of this 
department of our national housekeeping in a practical and 
business-like manner, and then urge upon the Government 
the immediate adoption of comprehensive measures provid- 
ing for speedy changes in the condition of the more ad- 
vanced and intelligent Indians. 

15th. At present the state of many of the Indian tribes is 
a source of increasing lawlessness, immorality, and debase- 
ment among many thousands of the white people of the 
regions adjacent to the Indian reservations. 

16th. Unless the Indians are effectually guided and as- 
sisted through the transition between their present state and 
that of self-supporting citizens of our country they will in- 
evitably become a gypsy-like class, idle, pauperized, vicious, 
and irreclaimable. 

17th. The time for saving them is becoming short. Ifa 
beginning is not made within the next few years in organiz- 
ing new and civilizing activities and methods of life for the 
principal tribes of Indians, many of them will, as a natural 
result of controlling conditions, becomej’permanently inca- 
pable of civilization. But this is not true of them now. 

18th. Ifthe Indians are not elevated and civilized, their 
women will become an everlasting and intolerable curse to 
the white communities near them, and a very large propor- 
tion of the entire Indian population of our country will be 
added to the classes which require protection and control. 
The Indians are not dying out, and there is no prospect of 
their doing so. Alltalk of their extinction is utter, base- 
less, and foolish fiction, the idle guess-work of men who 
disdain acquaintance with facts. 

19th. There is no other field for missionary work which 
is so accessible and encouraging as the work among our own 
Indians, and no other which is more important in its rela- 
tion to our national life and welfare. There will, of course, 
be urgent need for the efforts of churches and schools, and 
of public-spirited and benevolent men and women among 
the Indians, long after the Government has done all it cam 
properly undertake to accomplish for them. 


(The end.) 
End of Required Reading for January. 





TO ONE 


CALLED DEAD. 


BY ADA IDDINGS GALE. 


Dead ! who can call thee dead, while still 
Thou swayest thousands at thy will— 
While still the weak, the faint, can go 

To thee for balm in times of woe. 

While strength and love and courage live 
So long thou ’It of thy largess give. 

Thou art not dead, nor can’st thou be 
While these things live, for these were thee. 





AN AUTOCRAT 


IN FEATHERS. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


In all my acquaintance with man and beast, I never knew 
an individual more determined to be dictator than a certain 
Brazilian cardinal, a member of my bird family for a year. 
Not only did he insist, with tireless spirit, on doing as he 
pleased himself, but he made heroic efforts to impose laws 
and regulations upon every one else. It wasa curious study 
to observe his way of going about it, and to see how cool 
impertinence succeeds in the bird-world as in the human. 

The morning of the cardinal’s arrival in my room, he no- 
ticed the birds bathing. He had come from a bird-store 
where that luxury is finknown, and had apparently recon- 
ciled himself to the deprivation of that, with the greater loss 
of liberty, for he seemed surprised; and I have observed 
the same in other residents of bird-stores. The moment he 
heard a splash, he came down to the side of his cage, peered 
eagerly through the wires, and ran back and forth, trying to 
to get out. I opened his door; he flew instantly to the 
bathing table, with a manner so determined that the bird 
who happened to be there at the moment, left the field to the 
stranger. He did not bathe, however, but went on a tour of 
inspection around the room, flying quite leisurely and not at 
all in a panic, examining everything about him, and at last 
happening to alight on an inviting perch, he found it to be 
his own, andran in for a luncheon. 

It was soon evident that this very wide-awake bird was 
taking the measure of his room-mates. As soon as he felt 
at home in the room, which he did on the second or third 
day, he began to visit the cages and study their inmates. 
He began with his next door neighbor, a dignified Mexican 
clarin. Taking his stand onthe door perch, he stared at the 
bird, at the cage, at the perch, at the food dishes, turning 
this way and that with lively interest, and sometimes lean- 
ing his head so far over that it was actually upside down. 
The reserved inmate of the cage did not enjoy this imperti- 
nent curiosity, but not being fussy, he endured it as he did 
other disagreeable things—in silence. 

Having satisfied himself there, the cardinal turned his at- 
tention to the cage of the scarlet tanager, alighting at the 
top and looking down with great curiosity at the proprietor. 
Now, the tanager, though shy and retiring, had very decided 
opinions about one’s house being his castle, and not approv- 
ing the familiarity of the stranger, he started up, and nip- 
ped his toe. The cardinal uttered a cry—a strange war-cry 
—a sort of rough breathing. But he did not go, and to has- 
ten his departure, the tanager pulled a tail feather that hung 
incautiously low. Thoroughly aroused now, the Brazilian 
leaned over and snapped his beak at his assailant, which ci- 
vility the tanager returned by trying to seize the intruding 
beak. Opposition was to this bird simply an inducement to 
go on in his operations ; instead of leaving, he moved a lit- 
tle, and waited to see what would be done next. The tana- 
get's resistance evidently afforded him a pleasing excitement 
in his monotonous life, for the next morning he resumed 
hostilities by going instantly to the disputed point. Alight- 
ing on the cage, he stood with one wing a little drooping, 
plainly daring the enemy to come on. The tanager, not to 
be defied in his own house, went up and pinched a toe, this 
hime with emphasis, for the cardinal cried out in surprise and 
pain, and held up one foot along time. Both wings hung 
slightly drooped, and every few seconds a slight start passed 


over them and the body, quite equivalent to a jerk of the 
shoulders in people,—almost a shrug. But he was not dis- 
couraged ; he insisted on keeping his position. He even 
went so far as to take a seat on the roof, breast resting on 
the wires, and back humped like a camel, his crest—which 
usually stood pertly up—lying flat down. In this attitude, 
he leaned over and glared savagely into the cage where on 
the upper perch, not six inches off, sat the tanager, stretched 
up, returning his gaze in speechless rage, wings out and 
quivering. After some time of this reciprocal staring and 
wing quivering, the cardinal struck up his song, loud and 
clear, as if to claim the victory. There he sat and sang un- 
til the tanager was tired or hungry and left him. The last 
insult the stranger could think of was a violent wiping of 
his bill on the wires, which he carried on for several min- 
utes. The tanager appreciated it, and was wild, but could 
not reach him. 

I thought matters had gone far enough, and it was time to 
interfere, soI fitted a paper cover to the roof. This was 
highly displeasing to the cardinal, who moped for half a 
day on another cage ; or perhaps he was studying the situ- 
ation, for a new way of carrying on the warfare occurred to 
him ; he went to the tanager’s door perch. Contrary tomy, 
and apparently also to his, expectations, the tanager did not 
care in the least for this, but went on eating and drinking as 
if he were not there. To be ignored, was not satisfactory 
either, and the Brazilian decided to enter the door. He was 
met by a snapping beak which did not alarm him, and he 
was going right in. This I would not allow; I rose in my 
seat, and he flashed out, for he knew as well as anybody 
that he had no business in that cage; his guilty manner 
showed it. 

As I came near, the cardinal flew, and his flight was the 
perfection of grace. He passed slowly around the room in a 
sort of bounding or wave-like flight, beating his wings and 
sailing quietly a few feet, then using his wings again. 
The whole movement was so light, he did not seem to weigh 
an ounce. He paused on wing before alighting, as if it were 
as easy to stay up as to come down, and hovered before any- 
thing that interested him, particularly under the ceiling, all 
around, as if to see what sort of a sky it could be. He held 
his body erect, and there was a peculiar deliberation about 
his flying which was the very poetry of motion. It rather 
surprised me, too, for he was not very graceful on the floor ; 
he walked like a crow, in the most leisurely manner, holding 
his tail well up, and pointed wings stifly down. He resem- 
bled an old gentleman carefully picking his way, not to soil 
his garments by contact with the earth. 

The cardinal’s interest in subduing the tanager did not in- 
terefere with his principal business in the room ; namely, to 
monopolize the bathing dishes and table. It was obvious 
that he greatly desired to bathe, but he could not quite make 
up his mind to disarrange his sleek daintiness by doing so, 
for he was a dandy about his plumage. When he did take 
the plunge, he made thorough work of it, got completely 
soaked, and spent hours restoring his feathers to their ac- 
customed order, passing his beak even over his legs. But 
this happened only once in three or four days, and in the 
meantime he longed to go in, could not bear to see any one 
else enjoy a bath, hovered around the bathing dishes, driving 
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away everybody, and touching the water in a tentative way, 
with a droll manner of feeling that it was very wet. Every 
one in the room was kept from bathing except the Baltimore 
orioles. The male oriole went in whether the cardinal was 
there or not, with the most superb indifference, and the ty- 
rant, who hated to be spattered, had to retire before the 
shower. 

With the blue jay this bird was also not quite successful 
in establishing his claim to the bathing table. The bath of 
the jay was on the floor, where the cardinal never pretended 
to dictate, but one day the blue rogue had something to hide 
for which he sought a particularly choice place. He went to 
the table—a place he rarely visited—and began investigating 
a hole in the towel covering it. The cardinal marked this 
bird out of place, and came down as usual to inquire into the 
wagary. When he alighted on the perch by the bathing 
dishes, the jay jumped as if he was shot, but did not go. 
The start, however, gave the cardinal courage, for he came a 
step nearer, to the edge of the dish. Again the jay jumped 
like a boy caught in mischief. The cardinal advanced an- 
other step. The jay’s crest stood up in excitement, one 
wing slightly drooped ; but he did not run. It was a singu- 
lar exhibition ; the jay looking like an overgrown baby, as 
big again as his foe, who was dapper and sleek, with all his 
wits about him. But though he came near, he did not quite 
dare attack. He doubtless remembered an occasion a day or 
two before, when the jay in a mischievous mood, noted the 
cardinal sitting calmly on a perch, and flew directly at him. 
He did not touch him, simply because the cardinal disap- 
peared, while the jay swept with the resistlessness of fate 
over the exact spot he had occupied. 

It was withthe modestly dressed little spouse of the Balti- 
more oriole above mentioned, that the cardinal had the most 
serious contest. 
place the top of the oriole cage. 


It began upon his adopting as a lounging 
The master of the house 
did not condescend to notice him, but the mistress snapped 
at him and as he leaned over to look at her, tried to seize his 
beak. Again she noticed his annoying conduct at the bath- 
tub, and plainly resolved to put an end to his indecision. 
Promptly she came down and alighted on one side of the 


dish while he stood on the other. He ran around to drive 
her off, but she perked up what tail she had (she was moult- 
ing) and bowed to him. He ‘‘huffed’’ and scolded, but she 
bowed Steadily till he came too near, when she snatched at 
his beak. In vain‘did he look fierce, holding his wings out, 
moving his head slowly from side to side, as well as up and 
down ; in vain did he stretch up tall, and sway his body, and 
threaten by scraping his bill. She stood her ground ; she 
returned her own demonstrations for his, and a few minutes 
of this satisfied the would-be autocrat ; he flew to a conven- 
ient perch, looked on while she bathed, and as soon as 
she left he went down and for once bathed without hesitating 
on the edge. 

Still the cardinal did not abandon the notion of monopo- 
lizing, and the next time he tried it, she turned the tables on 
him in a masterly way. After the usual bowing and scolding 
and prancing around the dish, he retired fora moment to the 
tobin’s cage which was empty. Now was Madame’s chance, 
and she was quick to see it. No sooner was he inside than 
she took up her position on the door perch, so close that he 
could not get out. Perhaps he would not mind being a 
prisoner in a neighbor’s quarters, but unfortunately there 
was at the time neither food nor water in the cage. He was 
hungry, he always was, and he fretted and fumed, hopped 
back and forth very uneasily, every moment going down to 
the door to see if his jailor would leave. She had no thought 
of obliging him in the matter; she was perfectly at ease, 
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dressing her feathers and shaking herself out, giving now 
and then a side glance at her unwilling captive. When she 
grew hungry herself, or thought he was punished enough, 
she vacated her position, and he flew very quickly. 

That matter arranged, the little oriole thought it time to 
dispossess him of his chosen stand on the top of her cage. 
She made many attempts to do so, but although she could 
always force him to go, to keep him off was quite another 
thing, and proved really impossible. She grew tired herself 
of constant warfare, and nothing short of that would in- 
duce the too persistent bird to give up anything he chanced 
to desire. 

Another bird who had trouble in maintaining his right to 
the exclusive possession of his apartment, was the robin. 
The saucy cardinal went into his cage after his usual fashion 
of going everywhere except home. The robin was in, and 
dashed at him savagely. There was a wild fly-around fora 
few seconds, till the cardinal slipped out the door, when he 
instantly broke into song, before he was.really out; a song 
of triumph while still flying before the enemy, as who 
should say, ‘‘I fly because it’s your cage ; but I’m not beaten: 
don’t you think it.”’ 

The cardinal had an eccentric way of taking exercise, so 
graceful it was almost a dance on wing. Standing on top of 
a cage, he uttered a peculiar ‘‘yearning’’ cry, then sprang 
into the air as if he would go through the ceiling, paused 
when about a foot below it, turned in the air, with most 
graceful movement, flew with beautiful motion across the 
front of the room, made another turn, and came back to the 
first point. There he stood long enough to utter his song 
and then repeated the performance. After a while he 
changed this exercise a little, but he never gave it up. The 
later way was realiy extraordinary. He flew from his perch 
directly up; when very near the ceiling he turned a com- 
plete summersault, so that at the point nearest the wall, his 
feet were toward it, and his back toward the floor. At this 
point, his wings were flat against his sides, his body curved 
(that is, head and tail pointing toward the floor) ; then, with- 
out opening the wings he passed down the other side, turn- 
ing as he went, and landed right side up, at the other end of 
thecage. This summersault he learned, for he did not do it 
at first, and he seemed delighted and almost intoxicated with 
it. He kept it up hours at atime. It was done so rapidly 
that the only way I could see his exact attitude at the mo- 
ment of turning, was to fix my eyes on that point, and 
see him as he did it, without trying to follow his flight there 
and back. 

This bird was a beauty; dark slate color on back and 
wings, with sharp black markings on the latter ; all below— 
even to the wing linings—of snowy white, which came up 
and circled the neck like a collar. His crowning attraction, 
which set off and completed this modest colored toilet, and 
made him really striking in appearance, was a head of vivid 
vermilion hue, which ended above in a tall pointed crest, and 
came down on the white breast just under the throat ina 
perfectly defined square shape. 

The cardinal had a variety of utterances, a sharp ‘‘zip” 
when pleased, a tender sort of ‘‘ yank,’”’ a war cry that has 
been spoken of, and lastly his song. This latter was loud 
and much resembled that of the orchard oriole, both in quali- 
ty of tone and variety. It was seldom varied, and had in it 
a lovely ¢remolo and a slurred passage that was wonderfully 
attractive. He liked to sing, and he liked to talk with peo- 
ple in his fashion. He always answered a call or talk, and 
whistling or singing would at any time set him singing 
his loudest ; during the performance his head was drawn 
down into his shoulders, and his wings drooped. Sometimes 
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when he felt particularly full of pranks, he would jerk the 
notes out one or two at atime, pausing between as if to banter 
somebody to a contest. 

The Brazilian’s last and longest combat for the mastery 
was with me, on the point of living in his cage. I never 
could satisfy myself why he did so. He was not unhappy 
there; if I kept him in for a week, he was the same careless, 
jolly, singing rogue that he was when out. He was exceed- 
ingly intelligent in perceiving that I caught him, although 
from the other side of the room (I had a long fine twine lead- 
ing around the walls from his cage door). All through the 
mornings he would go in and out, and pay no attention to 
my movements, but in the afternoon it was quite another 
matter. When he went into his cage he kept an eye on me, 
and I could not turn in my chair without his flying out. I 
placed a small glass on my desk, so that I could see his door 
without turning, and that answered for one day before he 
suspected the trick. He grew cunning ; he took his meals 
in other cages, though to do so, he had to learn to eat mock- 
ing-bird food. 

The birds went into their cages one after another, and had 
the doors shut for the night, and as the cardinal’s eating 
places were thereby closed to him, he simply went without 
eating, and gave himself with the enthusiasm of a dancing 
dervish to his ceiling flight. Two, three, and sometimes 
four hours he would pass without food. I could not gratify 
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him as I longed to do, by leaving him out all the time, be- 
cause it was winter and I could not keep the room warm 
enough at night. I was obliged to cover every cage with 
blankets ; it was not safe for him. 

In the room at the time was another who preferred not to 
be caught, a Virginia cardinal. It was amusing to see how 
a mutual naughtiness brought them together, though in 
general they were not particularly friendly. When every 
one else had gone in, they consorted together like two 
thieves ; wherever one went, the other followed, probably to 
see if he found any food. At length the Virginian went in, 
and then the autocrat had it all to himself. If he had been 
unhappy in the cage I could not have insisted upon his go- 
ing to it, but he was not, and long watching has taught me 
to know when a bird is discontented. He was either nervous 
about the sudden door closing (I did not let it slam), or was 
inspired by a spirit of contrariness,—I think the latter. 

Whatever it was, I could not endure it long; anything 
that even looks like unwilling imprisonment I cannot have 
about me; nor could I set him free in our climate, or find any 
one who would give him the care and the liberty I had given 
him. I gave him away where he was petted and cared for, 
but where he lived entirely in a large cage for two years, one 
of the jolliest, liveliest, and happiest of birds, and being the 
only feathered member of the family, with no temptation to 
set up as autocrat. 
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BY DR. T. L. 


An education which is not available in practical life, is 
sure to come under the ban of public opinion ; and to this 
test is constantly being brought the education of our com- 
mon schools together with that of our higher institu- 
tions of learning. It is a fair rule with which to measure the 
education which is given to man or woman. Does it edu- 
cate? is it useful? can it be used by the mechanic and farmer, 
the laboring man and woman in the earning of bread? 
It is not enough for education to simply prepare men for the 
professions; that would do if all who come out of the schools 
were to enter professional life ; but it is otherwise, they are 
in the minority and in this country always will be. The 
wage-earners make a vast majority of our population, and 
they have as high claim upon the common and high schools 
as professional men, but everybody will admit that for prac- 
tical uses in life professional people gain a great deal more 
in these schools than the wage-earners. The masses of our 
people labor with their hands, therefore these institutions 
should educate them for labor; they pay taxes, and in 
some states the laws oblige the children to attend the public 
school till they are sixteen years old; by this time many 
parents have exhausted their resources, and this is all the 
education they can give their children. 

As we are now educating in our literary institutions, the 
boys and girls sent out are not adapted to business or to 
the trades. Often the most helpless and ignorant man in 
business and in the trades is our high school and college 
man, disproportioned in the relation of body to mind, over- 
developed in the training of his intellect, while dwarfed in 
the use of his hands ; he knows so much that he is a giant 
in the world of letters, while he knows so little that among 
the practical men of affairs in the great busy world he is a 
pigmy. The lamentable comment can be made that the 
education given the boys, and indeed the girls too, is one- 
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sided, and only partially prepares them for their chosen 
work. 

This lack of practical training has caused our high schools 
to present a sad phase of this question,—a large _per- 
centage of the boys drop out at the end of the grammar 
school course, while the girls continue in proportionately 
larger numbers to pursue the advanced course, thus the 
women of the next generation are likely to be much better 
educated than the men. 

This inequality cannot long exist without evil results accru- 
ing to both society and the family. Indeed, it is reduced to the 
simplicity of a mathematical solution : if there are one hun- 
dred boys and just as many girls in atown, and ninety of the 
girls and only twenty of the boys graduate from the high 
school, a condition of things will result which is pretty 
sure to work mischief, when those boys and girls get 
married—and they are sure to do that. The public schools 
should educate the boys and girls equally well—the boys 
should have as good achance as the girls. We must constant- 
ly keep our eye on the fact that aboy’s nature is peculiar—his 
work in life will be different from that of the girl, in a word, 
education, such as he needs, should be as available in the 
public school for him as that which the girl receives is for her. 

In speaking of education in Switzerland, Robert Seidel says, 
“Is it not true that between the /acfory hand and the educated 
man of to-day, almost as great a gap exists as between the 
slave and philosopher of Ancient Greece?’’ M. Jules 
Ferry, late French Minister of Public Instruction, upon 
the occasion of laying the corner stone of an important 
school in Paris said, ‘‘ We desire to ennoble hand labor. 

Believe me, when the plane and file are accorded 
their place of honor by the side of the compass, the map, 
and text-book in history, and when they become the objects 
of national and systematic instruction, only then will a great 
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amount of prejudice die out and much of the spirit of caste 
vanish away. Social peace will find a place upon the seats 
of the elementary school, and harmony with her beaming 
light will illuminate the future of the nation.” 

These voices in France and Switzerland speaking across the 
sea, direct attention tothe very core of an evil which is grow- 
ing to colossal proportions in our own country. Is it possible 
that we are making the same mistake by permitting a gulf 
to be fixed between highly educated people and the laboring 
classes? Some wise people think there is greater danger for 
our civilization from this kind of caste than we have to fear 
from one class becoming very rich, while another remains 
very poor. An aristocracy built on education is of all class 
distinctions to be dreaded the most, because, if it comes into 
existence here, it will commence in that most dangerous 
period, child life, and in the public schools, where it will 
be fostered by the state, and to the state the evil will be 
be charged. 

All this train of evils which arise as a menace to society 
and good government may be avoided by a complete system 
of education in our common schools, a training which will 
’ train the hands as well as the head. There have been efforts 
to introduce something which would supply the need, such 
as calisthenics in the public schools ; in the same relation 
to some colleges and universities we find gymnasiums, in 
others asystem of military service under a Government officer 
for instructor, detailed from the regular army, while still oth- 
ers of our higher institutions adopt athletic exercises, such 
as rowing, foot ball, and base ball. Calisthenics is an 
ignorant expression of the desire for an education of the 
hands and of the body, but it leaves out entirely every 
industry that pertains to the training of the hands for use- 
ful service. Perhaps, these ‘‘ things we ought to have done 
and not to have left the others undone.”’ 

Many educated men hold that ‘‘ hand labor is indispensa- 
ble to the harmonious education of the man.’’ ‘‘ What 
is education?’’ is a question that may still be asked; 
but the correct and conclusive answer has not yet been 
given. The Greeks bestowed greater attention upon 
the training of the physical than the mental part of the 
man, and yet more than five hundred years before Christ, 
poetry and music were special elements in a young 
Athenian’s education. The American system of public 
education ignores physical training altogether, and says to 
intellect, all hail, thou art king, and thee only will we 
crown. 

The English and German, French and Italian nations each 
have great standing armies, not one of which numbers less 
than half a million men. These vast numbers of soldiers 
are trained to use arms; it is an industrial training, the dis- 
cipline for every man is constant and severe. These soldiers 
serve in the army from four to eight years, more or less, 
and then retire to civil life, when new and younger men are 
taken from peaceful pursuits to pass through the same 
course of army drill. It keeps up a constant change in the 
population of the countries, and in the end, educates their 
citizens to habits of industry. The effect may be seen in the 
close application to business and industrious habits together 
with the contented lives of any one or all of these peoples. 

Gibbon confessed that he obtained a good part of his 
mental discipline for writing the ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’’ when a soldier. These facts show that 
such training fits men for contentment and industry when 
toiling at a trade or in a profession. Consider also that 
manual training schools have for years existed in all the 
nations named, and then remember the loss we Americans 
sustain in these particulars. It is cause for an awakening 
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among educators to a careful examination of the foundation 
stones in our system of education. 

Thirty years ago this lack of industrial training could 
be remedied by apprenticing a boy to learn a trade, but this 
is not possible now. The factory is taking the place of the 
industrial establishment, leaving opportunity for but few 
industries in the cities and larger towns. The old sys- 
tem of a parent binding a boy to an employer for three 
years to learn a trade is in some parts of the land abol- 
ished. The factory cuts a trade into so many parts that 
no one boy learns to make a whole shoe, a whole coat, or a 
whole hat. This new order no doubt has its advantages to 
purchasers of manufactured articles in that it reduces prices, 
but it has hurt the character of American boys. Where a 
trade is held intact, that a boy may learn as an apprentice, 
we find a barrier erected by the trades union. The printers’ 
union, which covers the whole country, will not permit more 
than one apprentice in an office for every ten compositors. 
If the number of compositors in an office is less than ten, 
there may be one apprentice, but only one apprentice for every 
ten printers is the law. Thisis arule in most if not all trades 
unions. 

Two boys in Chicago were arrested. They were asked 
for an explanation of their crime. ‘‘O, we knew we 
would be sent to a house of correction, and that is where we 
want to go to learn a frade.’’ It is possible that not a few 
of the men who made the restrictive rule operative in trades 
unions, will in time regard it as an unjust abridgment of the 
natural rights of their own sons, and repent, when it is too 
late, for the folly of shutting them out from trades. How 
can the boys of this country acquire habits of industry, 
under such a system of restriction as is adopted by trades 
unions? Educators find their way closed when they look to- 
ward manufactories and industrial institutions as places for 
the education of youth. In domestic life the case is just 
as deplorable. The piano comes into competition with the 
cook stove, fancy work beats the wash-tub, and foreign 
girls go into the kitchen. It is a fact that a large class of 
American girls, if they ever learn the fine arts of the kitchen, 
must leave their own homes and go to cooking schools to 
learn what was taught the girl in the kitchen of the well- 
regulated home twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

In place of all such efforts to give manual training or 
an equivalent by calisthenics or military tactics, let us have 
a complete system of industrial training in our schools. 
We do not mean by the term ‘industrial training’’ that 
the common school is to provide the student with a trade, any 
more than it makes a boy a lawyer, ora girl an editor, but 
in the common school the boy and girl, under the direction 
of competent teachers, should have the hand trained to use 
the hammer and saw, chisel and lathe, etc. Trades cannot 
be taught here, but the schools can have an out-look to- 
ward them and, it may be, awaken the genius of machinists 
and manufacturers, farmers and traders. 

There is a discipline of the intellect and emotions which 
comes to one by using the hands in work at the bench, or 
at any other kind of honest labor; it is wrought into the fiber 
of character and becomes a part of manhood, and those who 
have it are the nobility of this land. This is education, and 
no man has a right to call it by any other name. The reflex 
influence upon the character of laboring with the hands, is so 
great that it dignifies a man in his own judgment. | He has 
more respect for himself, and believes more in his own man- 
hood. He sees the fruit of his labors, beholds that he is 
making an honest effort to earn bread for himself and those 
who are dependent upon him. This is not only the human 
but the divine order of life. 
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A man twenty-six years old, once said to me, ‘‘I be- 
lieve that I was designed to be a spare hand in the world.” 
When the statement was put by the side of his record, it meant 
that he thought he was to bean idler, a gentleman of leisure. 
This theory of life is enervating, dispiriting, and ruinous to 
character and if generally adopted it would subvert society 
and overthrow our type of civilization. We need something 
put into the boy’s character, while in the formative period, 
that he is not getting in the public school, such as ideas of 
work, habits of industry, steadfastness, and perseverance, 
all of which will educate him to regard labor as dignified 
and ennobling to man. 

I served four years as an apprentice, and learned to make 
chairs, and to ornament them with many colors of paint, 
bronze, and gold leaf ; I learned to turn on a lathe, every piece 
of round wood used in making a chair, and to mix every color 
of paint necessary to decorate one to the taste of the plainest 
Dutchman or the most fastidious society folk; therefore, I 
know something about this matter. A literary society, of 
which I have grateful memories, existed in the town. I stud- 
ied Latin and recited to a marble cutter, who was well up in 
Latin. We both wrotecompositions, and submitted them to 
each other for criticism. He graduated from marble cutting 
and other schools to the grade of a physician, and I grad- 
uated in the same way to the higher rank of a minister. I 
would not, if I could, exchange the quality and habit of mind 
I secured at the bench, for any quality and habit of mind 
that the best institution of learning can give, for this reason: 
the quality of mind I won could have been secured in no 
other way and at no other time of life ; the other is available 
and much easier to get in all the after years of a man’s life. 

I grant that it would be an innovation to introduce in- 
dustrial training into our public schools, because in most of 
the states laws must be repealed and others enacted to 
secure school money for this object. But when the people 
understand that their children are to be taught in things 
practical which will give them a broader culture, a more useful 
education, and help in the making of sturdy, solid character, 
it will be an easy task to arrange the laws favorably. 

There is a place for industrial training in our school sys- 
tem. Instead of loading up the course of study in the com- 
mon school with the higher branches, at the expense of 
the tax-payers and to no good purpose, let these higher 
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branches drop out, and substitute the work-shop and kitch- 
en garden. Let instruction in these branches be joined 
to the substantial common school education and then 
the millions of our young people who are to be the 
wage-earners of the future may have an education of the 
hand and eye together with that of the mind. How to edu- 
cate a boy’s hands; how to do it in connection with his 
studies of grammar and geography, arithmetic and writing 
may seem a problem not likely to be solved in a practical 
way ; but not so, it is being done, and satisfactorily too, in 
many of our towns and cities. Every polytechnic, agri- 
cultural, and mechanical school has adopted shop work, or 
field work, as a part of the technical course. In the scien- 
tific department of a college we find the laboratory work; in 
a course of higher mathematics surveying is the industrial 
training feature ; though here the work of the hands is kept 
at the minimum. Industrial training may be introduced 
in the lowest department of the primary school in the form 
of the kindergarten ; in the grammar grades the work shop 
and kitchen garden may be established in connection with 
school buildings ; and further up still, in our colleges, the 
gymnasium might be filled with machinery as object lessons 
to boys and girls, directing their thought and ingenuity 
to comprehend and in a practical way use some of the great- 
est inventions of the world. Such an education could not 
fail to give us more practical and useful men and women. 

It seems strange that in a comparatively new country, 
where we have not yet passed through the formative period 
of organizing our school system, at least in some states and 
most of the territories, that our people should not seize and 
adopt this feature which is of such vital interest to society 
and the country in making men and women. 

It is cause for rejoicing, however, that the growth of 
industrial schools in the past nine years has been very 
rapid. In Baltimore a manual training school is estab- 
lished on the same basis asthe highschool. Similar schools 
have been founded in Chicago, Eau Claire, Toledo, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Denver, Cleveland, New Haven, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Boston, and many other towns 
and cities. But it has been largely by individual contribu- 
tions or by bequests that this progress has been made. The 
plan for the organization of our public schools needs re- 
arrangement, if not re-construction. 
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BY WONG 


The Chinese of the United States are like the Chinese of 
China, Japan, Australia, India, and all other places of the 
world wherever they may be found—the very same men with 
the same characteristics. The Chinese are representatives 
of one of the two grand divisions of the earliest civilizations, 
the Mongolian or Asiatics. 

According to the best modern Oriental scholars the Chinese 
people are and always will be the only political and social 
opponent of the Caucasian race, for these reasons : 


— 


*This article belongs to a series on the various nationalities in the United 
States, begun in Volume VIII. of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. ‘The papers of the 
series already published are as follows: The Irish in the United States. By 
John Hull. October, 1887,——The Germans in America. By Prof. Calvin 
Thomas. November, 1887.——The Scandinavians in the United States. By 
Albert Shaw. December, 1387.——The Welsh in the United States. By H. E. 
Thomas, D. D. January, 1888.—The Scotch in America. By the Rev. 
James G. Carnachan, LL. D. February, 1888.——The Swiss in America. By 
Charles Barnard. March, 1888. 


CHIN FOO. 


(1) The Chinese consider that their civilization is the 
standard civilization of the East as the English is in the West. 

(2) Chinese capitalists hold the now active markets of all 
Asia, and among the Mongolian races this is a great in- 
centive to draw the smaller (Asiatic) nations under a greater 
one’s influence. 

(3) From experience the Chinese have found that their 
national habiliment and social laws are not inferior to any of 
those nations with whom they have come in contact, not 
even the Europeans. Onthe contrary, their dress is the most 
sensible as to comfort, and unique in appearance. Their 
social laws are almost without fault. Under which systems 
of paternal love families and nations are made as happy as 
is possible. As yet they have failed to find a more perfect 
mode of life. 

These are the reasons why the Chinamen of the United 
States will not assimilate with its other citizens. Would 
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the American or the English-speaking races be willing to 
lose their identity by assimilation with the races with whom 
they come in contact? Although other kindred races, save 
the Chinamen, may lose their identity here. 

There are now in the United States about 160,000 Chinamen , 
mostly in California; probably 45,000 of these are in San 
Francisco alone, while the balance is scattered all over the 
country. There are about 10,000 of them in the city of New 
York ; 1,200in Philadelphia ; and about the same number in 
Boston and Chicago, respectively. The Chinese in the 
United States are not as a rule the educated class, but ninety- 
five per cent of them can read and write. They have three 
newspapers, all weeklies ; two in San Francisco and one in 
New York devoted exclusively to matters of Chinese inter- 
est in this country. Their principal secret organization is 
the Yee Hing, a species of Chinese free masonry ; nearly half 
of the Chinamen in this country belong to it. 

Probably the most menial of all the emigrants out of the 
Chinese Empire are those in the United States. In no other 
foreign nations do the Chinamen occupy so low a position 
as they doin this country. 

It is to the great credit of the English-speaking races for us 
to say that they are too strong in intellect and too great in 
physical force foreven shrewd Chinamen to overpower. Con- 
sequently we have to take a back seat wherever the English 
civilization predominates. Their stupendous powers in com- 
mercial genius and activity have completely awed us; and we 
have come to the conclusion that with our limited knowledge 
(modern knowledge especially), and our somewhat weakened 
constitution, we had better not try to compete in the same 
lines of business but to create a line of industry in which they 
are unable to compete with us, through sheer want of patience 
on their part,—and that is the laundry business. 

Fully ninety per cent of the Eastern Chinamen are en- 
gaged in this single business, and only about twenty percent 
of the Western Chinamen. In the latter places the Americans 
have by long experience found that the heathens are not only 
good laundrymen, but that they are in many respects good 
cooks and general household servants, as well as most faith- 
ful cashiers and clerks for business firms. Of those who have 
acquired the English language, quite a number are em- 
ployed in banks and great importing houses having Chinese 
patrons. 

Most all the Chinese in the United States are from the 
single province of Kwong Tung, the capital of which is Can- 
ton. This isthe most populous of all the eighteen provinces 
of the Chinese Empire. In this province there are six 
counties which send out the principal emigrants to this 
country. 

It isa fact which is not generally known in the United 
States that out of the other seventeen provinces of China, 
there are only three Chinamen in the entire American con- 
tinent. One of these is now employed as head steward in a 
Chicago family. Another is in New York in the tea busi- 
ness. The latter is from the province of Kansoo of which 
the beautiful city of Soo Chow is capital. The former is from 
the home of Confucius, the province of Shan Tung, in the 
north. The writer of this article is the third. 

In these latter places a Chinaman could not be induced to 
leave his own home for any foreign country however tempt- 
ing the offers may be. The principal reason is probably their 
abject ignorance of nations and peoples other than their own. 
But the Kwong Tung men arethe Yankees of the Chinamen. 
They have for centuries been tasting the sweetness of travel- 
ing abroad, with greater or lesser financial success, until now 
they are like the Portuguese of old, always on the lookout for 
new fields to conquer, and would face no end of danger, tribu- 
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lation, and in latter years prejudices against them. In order 
to obtain a ‘‘ fat boodle’’ nearly if not all of these gold hunt- 
ing Chinamen come here wifeless and familyless, although 
they may have dozens of wives and children at home. The 
Chinamen when going out gold hunting, take the world 
as the mere market, to which they never take their families, 
butto whom they always return. Even ifthis hunting should 
take fifty years, the wife would never think of eloping, at 
home—nor remarrying abroad ; but quite a number of China- 
men in recent years have married Irish women in New York 
and borne half-breed children. 

These emigrants are generally well-to-do farmers or 
mechanics who finding business dull at home, borrow money 
at high interest and skip out to the best money-making 
country of which they know. But they never go toa strange 
country unless they have friends or relatives already there, 
or else a certain surety from some source that they will not 
get financially stuck. 

As a rule when a Chinaman arrives upon the shores of 
America, he is virtually speaking penniless. But his ap- 
parently poverty-stricken condition is almost immediately 
relieved the moment he finds his namesake ; for instance if 
he is a Wong, all Wongs in his immediate neighborhood 
must chip in and help him out and start him in business of 
his own choice ; or if he is a Lee or Chyo, in each case the 
modus operandi is the same, unless the man is a well-known 
selfish and ungratefulchap. Insuchacase he will be thrown 
upon the chance of popular Chinese charity. The new- 
comer thus assisted is expected to pay the debt without in- 
terest as soon as he can. 

To start a laundry in New York requires usually about 
one hundred twenty dollars, besides the first month’s rent. 
The value of a laundry is determined by the amount of busi- 
ness per week and the amount of rent per month, and no one 
can dispose of his laundry, nor buy it without a four weeks’ 
notice in Chinatown,—the headquarters of the Eastern 
Chinese laundrymen. Half of the price of sale is paid to the 
seller, upon the day of sale ; the other is kept for two weeks 
by the purchaser in order to settle possible old claims or 
debts of the former proprietor. At the end of that time the 
debt is paid in full to the seller if no further claims are 
presented. Should there be bills presented after this last 
settlement, the new owners are not held responsible as the 
due notices and conditions practically clear them of all 
further liabilities. 

Of these 160,000 Chinese there are probably 10,000 of them 
merchants, principally dealing in Chinese produce, as the 
Chinese civilization and peculiarities are just the opposite 
from that of the Caucasian, so is the manner of their food- 
making. Instead of enjoying the savory. fattened young 
ducks of Christendom, they will import into this country 
dried duck’s feet stuffed with chicken liver, wrapped with 
their prepared entrails ; oysters dried hard as stone ; shad in 
oil; pork in sugar ; old eggs of ducks, born almost at the 
time of Confucius ; dried cabbage ; salted turnips; and hun- 
dreds of other things which are almost unheard of by the 
enterprising American gastronomer. These imported arti- 
cles, on account of the enormous duties and freight charges 
for such a long distance, are sold here at ten times their 
usual home prices ; and yet the heathens are never happy 
without them upon their bill of fare. 

Quite a number of the one thousand or more Chinese firms 
of San Francisco as well as New York export from the 
United States petroleum, cotton sheetings, tweeds, flannel, 
ginseng root, and many other marketable goods to China; 
and six of these firms in San Francisco are reputed several 
times millionaires ; and two, Messrs. Wo Kee and Mai Lee 
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Wah, of New York, are reported to be worth nearly a quar- 
ter of a million each, and they started in business here Tess 
than eight years ago. 

The only manufacturing so far that has been engaged in by 
Chinese with Chinese capital has been shoes and cigars; 
the former article only in San Francisco, generally upon a 
small scale, while cigar manufacturing employs larger cap- 
ital. The cigar makers among the Chinese are estimated 
to be eight thousand. Most of them are in San Francisco ; 
there are nearly one hundred in New York actively em- 
ployed under Chinese capital ; and almost one hundred more 
in New Orleans. Of Chinese sailors and cooks there are 
nearly three hundred fifty in New York, one hundred in 
Boston, and a dozen or so sail from other ports. 

Although the Chinese are very clannish and try to con- 
gregate as much together as they possibly can, those of dif- 
ferent vocations live apart. The sailors and cooks form a 
distinct organization and seldom intermingle with the 
laundrymen, except during their purchasing in the various 
stores. Neither do the cigar makers intermingle with the 
sailors, except under similar circumstances. They each 
seem to have their own particular pride for their own 
profession. 

But there is only one place of union among them all, and 
that is concerning their spiritual welfare. The Chinamen 
have no national beliefs or religion in the sense of Chris- 
tianity except their form of worshiping, the burning of the 
incense, joss-sticks, and paper prayers, etc. They havea 
temple wherein are the images of some ancient noble char- 
acters to whom they bow their heads and say their prayers 
and ask that their petitions be handed as quickly as possible 
over to the one Great Being, ‘‘ Shing,’’ living somewhere 
in the great blue ethereal sky. For this ‘‘Joss’’ or the im- 
ages they get up roasted pigs, chickens, and sweet meats as 
his commission ; but Joss like all distinguished men of Asia 
simply acknowledges these tender tokens of gratitude by an 
expressionless silence ; then the attendants and devotees 
in turn swallow the liberal sacrifices. 

They have only the solid Confucius’ sound philosophy to 
guide them in their actions toward men and their duties 
toward God. This may be called a religion in the Christian 
sense of ethics. But the Chinamen simply recognize Con- 
fucius asa grand and noble teacher of morals having no 
power to save men from their sins, except by their indi- 
viduality in following the precepts laid down by the great 
Master. They will worship the image of Confucius in the 
same light as they would the letters that compose his 
maxims, and nothing more. 

In this Joss house all is unity, the sailor, the washer-man, 
and the cigar maker, without a murmur, will worship in 
common with the solid merchant. How different is this 
compared with our more advanced brethren, the white-faced 
Christians,—the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
and hard-shell Baptists for instance. Let them try Con- 
fuciusism for a while and see if they can better themselves. 
Buddhism is now only a mere form among the Chinamen. 

The Chinamen came, or rather Chinese immi gration began, 
as far as I can find out, first in the year 1847, in the gold mines 
in California. It was said that some Australian Chinamen 
first got the news that there was plenty of gold in California. 
In less than a year after the first batch of Chinese gold- 
seekers, there were thousands of Chinamen upori the grounds 
of the gold mines. They worked for three dollars per day, 
which was a big amount to any Chinaman fresh from his 
Own country. Some few dug gold upon their own hook and 
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made big money ; but their white neighbors soon stopped 
that monopoly by driving the heathen off from every claim 
that was worth his working; and not a few successful 
Chinese operaters were robbed of all their dust after months 
of hard labor. This greatly disgusted the heathens and in 
1867 when the Union Pacific Railroad began its first con- 
struction, all the able-bodied Chinamen left the mines to 
work upon the new road. It was through this and not the 
gold mines that the present Chinese population of the United 
States owes its present dimensions. It was hard work 
and the earnings comparatively smaller than mining, but 
the Chinamen were certain for their pay—with less danger 
of being robbed and murdered by their white brethren—the 
Christians. About 1868 the great rush of Chinese emigrants 
began, attracted thither by the glittering gold of the suc- 
cessful Chinese laborer returned to Hong Kong and Canton. 
At the end of the year 1868, there were at least 150,000 Can- 
tonese Chinamen in California. Every avenue of industry 
was filled with them. Chinese provision stores started up 
by the dozen per day ; employment agencies and contractors 
(labor) everywhere in the city and towns of California ; but it 
was not until 1879 that the Chinese immigration into the 
United States had reached its height, according to all Chinese 
statements. There must have been a quarter of a million of 
them in the state of California in that year ; it was then when 
wages among the Chinamen began todwindledown. There 
were more Chinamen than there was work for them, and they 
began to compete with each other in the labor market by 
cutting down wages, until finally many Chinamen were 
forced to take their own life ; while others who could raise 
expenses went back to China poorer, sadder, but wiser men 
than when they left it. 

Up to this time the Chinamen knew nothing about the 
great flourishing, more thickly populated Eastern States 
this side of the Rocky Mountains. They had an idea that 
California was America and San Francisco its capital. When 
the Union Pacific was finished, the Chinamen went back 
to California. Many of those who had not saved enough to 
carry them back to China went into farming and other do- 
mestic employment to eke out an existence. But in the year 
1875 when one hundred fifty experienced Chinese laundry- 
men were brought into Bellville, N. J., by an American con- 
tractor, and also a year or two previous some hundreds of 
Chinamen entered the shoe factories of North Adams, Mass., 
and a cutlery factory in western Pennsylvania, the rich and 
more civilized or rather the real America was laid open for 
the first time before the astonished eyes of the avaricious 
heathen of China. Like all civilized heathens of other na- 
tions, they saw their chance to improve themselves by start- 
ing laundries, instead of being held down under contracts in 
factories, working for a mere pittance. At length their term 
of contracts expired, and instead of going home to China, 
they opened up wash-houses with the money they saved. 

As a rule the moment these men earn and save up fifteen 
hundred dollars they pack up and go home on a visit to the 
old folk or young folk as the case may be. 

A brand new revelation now dawned upon the minds of 
the neighbors when the latter saw what a big fortune their 
neighbors brought home, earned from the washing business 
in the New Eldorado of the far West. And they threw down 
their hoes and rakes and made their wives or their mothers- 
in-law show them the mysteries of the wash-tubs. And 
that’s why the American dudes, even a Bowery ‘‘ bum,’’ can 
now afford to wear beautiful white collars and gloriously 
glossed shirt bosoms. 








FINLAND AND THE FINNS. 


BY BISHOP W. F. MALLALIEU, LL.D. 


The word Finn means a ‘‘ wizard,’”’ and so Finland is the 
land of the wizards. How peoplesoinnocent in appearance 
as the Finns should ever have received such a name is one 
of the unsolved mysteries of ethnology. Doubtless long 
ago they were a very smart people ; they are that now, and 
for this reason their neighbors who were out-witted by them 
may have given them this name. It may be therefore a 
complimentary name rather than one of contempt or 
reproach. 

Finland by natural boundaries is a country nearly sepa- 
rate from allothers. It has the Gulf of Finland on the south, 
the Gulf of Bothnia on the west, and stretches northward 
beyond the polar circle, and on the east it is bounded by 
Russia. The most southern point of Finland is 60° north 
latitude, which is the same latitude as the most southern 
point of Greenland, and the northern part of Hudson’s Bay. 
The wonder is that the climate here is almost as moderate 
as it is in the latitude of 40° to 45° in New England and 
New York. It is the theory that the Gulf Stream in some 
way modifies the climate, making this wonderful difference 
which exists between the eastern coast of America and the 
western coast of Europe. It is certain that no other cause 
has as yet been discovered, and possibly this may be ade- 
quate to account for all the facts in the case. Somewhere 
north of the mouth of the Amazon the mighty river known 
as the Gulf Stream has its source. Perhaps it is originated 


by the outpouring of that vast flood of waters borne by the 
greatest of rivers into the comparatively narrow space that 


separates Africa from South America. It is also more than 
possible that the influx of the Mississippi’s waters into the 
Gulf of Mexico in some way combines with the floods of the 
Amazon to force the Gulf Stream along its course. But 
whatever its origin it sweeps up along the western borders 
of the Atlantic Ocean abreast the United States. It seems 
to be a river bounded by definite banks as really as any 
river of the earth’s surface. It is separated in a most re- 
markable way from the eastern coast of North America by 
a broad band of cold water. As it passes northward it 
sweeps with a majestic curve to the eastward, widening as 
it advances. It completely encircles the British Islands, 
giving them a wonderfully mild and delightful climate. It 
throws off a branch which runs along the coasts of France 
and Spain. It also sends a branch away tothe north of 
Ireland and Scotland, which does not lose its force until it 
has spread itself along the whole coast of Norway and pene- 
trated the Baltic Sea. It is wonderful that the abundant 
heat of the Atlantic tropical seas should be garnered by this 
immense oceanic river and after being transported for more 
than six thousand miles, at length be disseminated in a way 
that makes otherwise desert lands bud and blossom with 
beauty and rare fertility. 

To reach Finland we take a steamboat at Stockholm, which 
is bound for St. Petersburg, which latter place is called by 
most of the people in these northern countries, simply 
Petersburg. They leave off the Saint, and well they may if 
the city was named for its great founder, for he was far from 
being a saint. The voyage to St. Petersburg takes from two 
to three days, but it can be shortened if on reaching Abo the 
train is taken which connects direct with the capital city of 
Russia. We leave Stockholm at dusk and are soon safely 


on our journey. The morning finds us among the countless 
islands that line all these coasts. They are the same that 
we see all along the coasts of Norway and to some extent of 
Sweden. They are granite knobs that stand up out of the 
surrounding waters. They are of all sizes, from those not 
more than a rod square to those containing hundreds of 
acres. Many of the small ones are destitute of vegetation ; 
they are absolutely smooth granite rocks, while others are 
covered with soil which sustains a growth of various kinds 
of trees, especially pines, spruces, balsams, and birches. 

Many people visit with great delight the Thousand 
Island Park in the St. Lawrence, and truly it is a beautiful 
place, but if all there is there in the way of islands were 
multiplied forty, and perhaps a hundred, fold, still it 
would not more than equal the islands of the inland coast. 
Some of these islands rise up to a height of four or five hun- 
dred feet, and their rough crags crowned with dark forests, 
and tempest-swept, have a look of sublimity that addsa 
very enjoyable variety to the scenery. 

Winding our way among these many islands our first 
point reached in Finland is the ancient city of Abo. We do 
not see anything of the city until a short turn around a pro- 
jecting headland brings us in full sight of it. First of all, 
we see a vast and ugly pile of brick and stone that is calleda 
castle. It was built nearly six hundred years ago. It was 
frequently the abode of royalty while Finland was held as a 
possession of Sweden. Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus Adol- 
phus were both frequent visitors here. John III., the son of 
Gustavus Vasa, was kept a prisoner here for several years by 
his brother Eric XIV. Those were rough and changeful 
times, and it came to pass that the tables were turned. 
John came to the throne and then for a year and a half held 
his brother Eric confined in the same place that he had oc- 
cupied. The window of the cell that overlooks the river is 
still shown. On the opposite side of the channel, along 
which we pass, there is a long ridge of rocks a hundred feet 
high or more, upon which it is said the devoted wife of Eric 
caused to be built a rude hut or shelter, from whence she 
could look across to the window of her husband’s prison, 
and at least show by her presence that her sympathy and 
love were true and steadfast. Eric was finally removed to 
Sweden and put to death by poison at the command of his 
brother John, and the wife faithful to the last, secluded her- 
self in Finland and died. The old castle is now used in part 
as a store-house, and in part as a prison, and royalty has 
forever taken its departure. 

The city of Abo has a cathedral of rare interest, and in 
some respects is one of the most curious that can be found 
in Europe. It is a most unsightly pile of odds and ends of 
brick and stone. It has a great cumbrous tower that has 
neither form nor style that could excite admiration. It 
looks as if it was designed to withstand the wear of the cen- 
turies, as indeed it has done and will continue to do. Ithas 
acoarse, heavy, uncouth appearance within, which har- 
monizes with the outside, and yet the mind will run back 
along the track of time and remember that upon this spot 
were planted the first seeds of Christianity in this north- 
land. This cathedral had its beginning at least two hun- 
dred years before Columbus discovered the New World. It 
was Roman Catholic, it is now Protestant. It is the cradle 
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of Christianity and of Protestantism in Finland. But it is 
especially rich in its memorials. Here is a most beautiful 
representation of the wife of the murdered Eric. She was 
the daughter of a peasant, but she hada saintly soul. It 
would not describe her to say that she had a royal soul, for 
too many of those who call themselves royal have very 
cheap and beggarly souls. In one of the small side chapels 
is a monument to a Colonel Samuel Cockburn, a Scotchman 
who was a brave soldier under Gustavus Adolphus ; and not 
faraway is another very interesting monument, that of 
General Wedderburn, another son of Scotland, and a soldier 
of the great Gustavus. Members of the celebrated Horn 
family are buried in the cathedral and their monuments are 
here. They, too, were the earnest supporters of Gustavus. 
In achapel at the south-west corner of the cathedral is a 
most elaborate memorial of one of the bravest generals that 
ever fought with the hero king of Sweden for the deliverance 
of Europe and so of humanity from the terrible tyranny of 
Rome. His name was Torsten Stalhandske—which is 
Torsten Steelglove. His gauntlets of steel, his sword, and 
armor are here preserved. It is well that men who ventured 
all of love and life for the good of humanity should be re- 
membered; and all the more should this name be written for 
the reason that visitors to this out-of-the-way place are few. 

It is a singular fact that one of the tombs under the cathe- 
dral possesses the strange power of preserving all bodies 
that are placed in it. Ifa dead fowl or other animal is hung 
up in it, decay will not ensue. We saw the body of a child 
about a year old that was in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion. It had the appearance of being asleep. The color of 
the skin was a pale slate, but the cheeks were plump, and 
even the eyes were not sunken. There is a tomb at Bremen 
which has this same preservative quality, and no one as yet 
has been able to account for the phenomenon. 

We leave Abo with many pleasant recollections of the 
kind friends we met, and hasten on to Helsingfors. But the 
boat only makes about ten miles an hour ; and at half past 
ten, as the light of the Jong summer days leaves us, the care- 
ful captain decides to anchor for the night. The channel 
winds in and out among the countless islands, and there are 
no light-houses, only beacons and buoys, and they cannot be 
seen in the night. Our place of anchorage is like a lake. It 
isentirely surrounded by green-wooded islands. It is sylvan 
to the last degree. The glow of the lingering twilight is on 
the sky ; it is reflected in the glassy surface of the waters ; 
there is a hush and quiet that soothes and comforts. We 
almost fancy that we are among the happy islands of the 
blessed. At two o’clock in the morning it is light enough 
to proceed on our way. 


Helsingfors was founded by Gustavus Vasa. Finland is 
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a duchy of Russia. Theemperor is grandduke. Helsingfors 
is the capital of the duchy and the seat of the university. 
Finland has a legislative assembly that meets once in three 
years. Its powers are very limited. It can only say what 
it would like. The emperor decides everything. It is con- 
sidered a great thing to have the privilege of expressing a 
wish in an absolute despotism. Finland has had no flag 
since 1808. They use the Russian’s; so the captain of our 
steamer said with a sigh anda sneer. He isa Finn. 

Helsingfors has a magnificent harbor. It is one of the 
most strongly fortified towns in the world. It has nine 
hundred cannon mounted in times of peace. What a com- 
mentary on the progress of the principles of the Gospel is 
this fearful waste of resources in the work of destruction 
and death ! 

We pass on from this Gibraltar of the North to Wiborg, 
which is one of the oldest and most famous towns in Fin- 
land. It is only two or three hours’ ride by rail from St. 
Petersburg. We approach it by a water way of singular 
beauty. The front of the city along the shore was formerly 
strongly fortified, but the works are in a state of decay. 
The most famous feature of the place is the ruined castle. 
It is on an island in the river which divides the town. It 
was built not far from six hundred years ago. It has been 
the scene of many battles and sieges. Years ago when it 
was taken by the Russians, the Swedes succeeded in explod- 
ing the magazines, and hundreds of the victors were killed 
in an instant. So great was the impression made upon the 
Russians that they incorporated into their church liturgy, 
where it yet remains, the prayer, ‘‘ From all Wiborg ex- 
plosions, Good Lord, deliver us.”’ 

Not far from Wiborg, perhaps about three miles to the 
westward, is the place where Peter the Great had his head- 
quarters when he was conducting the siege which resulted 
in the capture of the town. We thought to ride out to see it, 
but when within a short distance of our destination we were 
suddenly ordered by an official to halt, and bluntly told 
we could-go no farther in that direction. In the lands of 
the despot of Russia there is no use for argument, and we 
turned about as commanded. 

We left Finland with a feeling of regret that we could not 
stay longer among a people who had showed us much kind- 
ness and true hospitality. The Finns have many excellent 
traits. They have had a history, it remains to be seen 
whether they have a future. But happy the man who counts 
himself a citizen of our great republic. The American peo- 
ple cannot possibly realize the priceless blessings they en- 
joy. They will do well to remember at what a price they 
have been secured, and that it will require constant devotion 
to patriotic duties to preserve them. 
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United States Senator from New Hampshire. 


The liquor traffic has always required the attention of the 
law-making power, because of its pernicious effects upon 


society. Other occupations receive the protection and en- 
couragement of the law, because their prosecution promotes 
the welfare of society, but this business while it claims to be 
a legitimate industry is found to be pernicious just in pro- 
portion to its prosperity, and to flourish only to destroy. 
If there is any one commodity which may be said to embody 
allevil things in its effects upon the consumer, that com- 
— is alcohol. The American people have been vainly 
-jan , 


struggling with it for centuries, and are likely to continue 
the contest for centuries to come ; but it is to be hoped with 
greater success in the future than in the past. 

Many years have been occupied in the study of the nature 
of the evil and in devising and testing remedies legal, moral, 
and educational. The great truth is becoming more and 
more clear that only national and international ac- 
tion can extirpate this curse from the earth. But this 
great light has not yet fully arisen upon the understand- 
ing of our countrymen. So far all important legislation 
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to regulate or to destroy the trade in alcohol to be used 
as a beverage, has been enacted by the states. The national 
constitution does not take jurisdiction of the subject within 
the limits of the states where the mass of the people reside. 

In order that the general condition of the American mind 
upon the subject may appear, I have compiled below from 
the existing legislation of the various states, a terse state- 
ment of the essential features of the laws prevailing in each 
with reference to intoxicating drinks. 

While there is much in this general view to encourage 
those who seek the destruction of this dangerous agency in 
society, still the amount of work remaining to be done be- 
fore prohibition is the universal law is—well—it is enough. 
‘The great educational work is still tobe done. ‘The problem 
is one of the most important and far-reaching which human 
society is called upon to solve. It must be studied in its 
rudiments, and by everybody. Very few people have as yet 
studied the subject. When the American nation has thor- 
oughly done so, the liquor traffic will be prohibited as a 
great crime by all the laws and forces of the nation and of 
the states. Some time it will be seen that the liquor traffic 
is a greater world-wide curse than is or ever was the trade in 
slaves. ‘Then there will be international combination to 
sweep the trade in alcohol from both land and sea. Already 
eighteen of the states have adopted scientific temperance 
education laws, while the United States has passed probably 
the best existing law upon the subject, which insures the 
instruction of youth in the principles of temperance in the 
schools of the territories, the District of Columbia, and in 
the military and naval schools. The work of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, directed by Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, in all the states and in the nation, is as important as 
anything else accomplished in our time, nor will it cease 
until every state has enacted like legislation ; and the com- 
ing generations are sure of warning in the morning of life 
against this most insidious enemy of mankind. 

The following data are collected largely by personal exami- 
nation of the laws of the different states, but I am much in- 
debted also to 7he Voice and to the New York Tribune : 

ALABAMA.—The general law of the state ¢rants licenses, 
upon proper recommendations, for the sale of all kinds of 
intoxicating liquors, grading the amount of the retail li- 
cense fee from $125 to $300, according to the population of 
the town, village, or city. Wholesale dealers, compounders, 
rectifiers, and distillers pay a uniform license of $200; lager 
beer licenses, one fourth above retail fees, and retail license 
entitles holder to rights as wholesaler. Local communities 
can prohibit traffic at elections called upon petition to legis- 
lature, and prohibition is extended over much of the territory 
of the state by local option. Special acts of the legislature 
prohibit in localities, sometimes including whole counties, 
and within certain distances of schools, churches, etc. There 
is a state temperance education law requiring the study of 
the physiological effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

ARKANSAS.—Counties may decide at gubernatorial elec- 
tion, every two years, whether licenses shall be granted. 
Upon petition of majority to county court, there is prohibi- 
tion within three miles of churches and school-houses, and 
physicians are forbidden to prescribe liquors only in necessary 
cases, and must file affidavit accordingly before they can prac- 
tice. License is lawful where there is no local prohibition, 
to persons of good character upon payment of heavy fee, and 
giving bonds to pay all damages caused by sale and money 
lost by gambling in saloon of licensee. 

CALIFORNIA.—Local option prohibition is permitted and 
has been applied in several towns; but the general law 
grants licenses varying according to amount of sales. No 
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license is required to sell for use as medicine by physicians. 
A viticultural commission and a viticultural school are con 
nected with the State University. Cultivation of grape and 
wine manufacture are increasing rapidly. 

CoL_oraAvo.—The authorities of incorporated places have 
sole power in their discretion to grant licenses and to regu- 
late the sale, and the state only can license in unincorporated 
places. Wholesale licenses must be obtained from the state. 
Bonds in $500 are required to keep orderly house ; sale with- 
out license required by state laws may be punished by fine not 
exceeding $300 and imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

ConnECTICUT.—Towns may prohibit traffic for one year 
by vote upon petition of twenty-five persons, to remain in 
force until annulled by a new vote. Druggists can sell only 
upon prescription of physician, when prohibition prevails 
County commissioners issue license where towns do not pre 
hibit. A temperance education law is in force. Thereisa license 
law forthe state at large, with minute regulations prescribing 
quantities, times, and places of sale, placing druggists and 
physicians under restrictions, closing saloons on Sunday 
prohibiting sales to minors, or toa married person when the 
partner forbids, subjecting to damages by civil suit, etc. 

DELAWARE.—There is a general license law under which 
the Court of General Sessions grants all licenses, but only 
upon petitions signed by reputable people. Prohibition is 
not provided for, and there seems to be no safeguard against 
the license of the sale except the discretion of the court, pro- 
vided a petition duly signed can be obtained. 

FLORIDA.—Every two years county commissioners, upon 
petition of one fourth the registered voters, may call special 
election at which the sale of intoxicants may be prohibited or 
permitted by majority vote. License generally exists. 

GrorG1A.—The counties decide at special elections called 
by the ordinary upon petition of one tenth of the qualified 
voters, whether the strong liquors shall be sold, but domes- 
tic wines, cider, and wines for sacramental uses are exempted ; 
but in prohibition counties their common sale is to be in 
quantities of not less than one quart and subject to a heavy 
tax each year. Licenses are granted in discretion of the 
ordinary where prohibition does not prevail. There are 
severe punishments for illegal selling. 

InLrNois.—The local authorities control licenses and may 
refuse to grant them wholly in their discretion or may grant 
licenses upon petition of majority of legal voters in the town 
or district where the place of sale is to be located. Minimum 
license fees for the sale of all kinds of liquors are $500, and 
$150 for sale of malt drinks. 

INDIANA.—There is no local option prohibition, the license 
system of regulation prevails everywhere. Licenses are 
granted by the board of county commissioners upon appli- 
cation and hearing of which public notice must be given, 
and any citizen can appear and object. Civil damages are 
given to persons who are injured in consequence of sales. 
Heavy fines and imprisonment, disfranchisement and dis- 
qualification for office are the penalties. Sales to drunken 
persons, minors, prisoners, and on Sunday are prohibited. 

lowa.—Constitutional and statutory prohibition of the 
manufacture, sale, and keeping for sale of all kinds of in- 
toxicating liquors to be used as beverages, and abatement 
of saloons as nuisances arethe laws. Very strict is the regu- 
lation of sale forlegitimate uses. Civildamages areallowed to 
persons injured by sale. The state has an excellent scien- 
tific temperance education law. 

Kansas.—The constitution prohibits the traffic, and vari- 
ous statutes carry its provisions into effect. Kansas has 
constitutional and statutory prohibition and an efficient 
temperance education law. The details of her temperance 
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legislation are extensive and efficient, and the law is exe- 
cuted, as is also the case in Iowa. No license in either State. 

KENTUCKY.—Prohibition by local option prevails in more 
than forty counties, which is obtained by legislative enact- 
ment sanctioned by the people in the counties. This form 
of prohibition is increasing. The license system, however, 
generally prevails. 

LOUISIANA.—There is local option prohibition by peri- 
odical vote in the parishes and wards, but a graded system 
of licenses generally prevails. Hotels and places of sale are 
taxed upon the annual gross receipts of the business. Taxes 
range from $50 to $750, as the amount of receipts varies 
from $2,000 to $50,000. 

MarinrE.—Constitutional prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, with the exemption of cider, 
under such regulations as the legislature may provide, are 
the laws of this state. A very efficient statute covers the 
whole subject. Payment for a United States license is prima 
facie evidence of violation of law, and places of sale are sub- 
ject to abatement as nuisances. There is a temperance edu- 
cation law requiring instruction in the common schools. 

MARYLAND.—There is a general license system and no 
prohibitory provisions. The legislature by special act per- 
mits localoption. Many localities are thus protected so far 
as is possible in that way. It has scientific temperance 
instruction law. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Annually each town and city decide by 
vote whether licenses shall be granted, and sale without 
license, except under process of law, and sale of cider and 
native wines by the maker, these not to be drunk on the 
premises, are prohibited. Licenses are divided into six 
classes, not more than one license for each five hundred 
persons. One per cent of alcohol determines a beverage 


to be intoxicating. Civil damages are given to wife or per- 


son injured by sale. Scientific temperance instruction law 
is in force. 

MICHIGAN.—A special election held upon petition of one 
fifth the qualified voters determines whether intoxicating 
liquors shall be sold within the county during the next three 
years. Licenses are granted under general law except where 
there is prohibition by the above form of local option. The 
regulations of sales by license are minute and strict. There 
is a scientific temperance education law. 

MINNESOTA.—Local option prohibition prevails in towns 
and cities by vote of the people and by action of authorities. 
License prevails where prohibition has not thus been adopted. 
In cities of less than 10,000 people and in country places the 
fee is $500, but may be more in the discretion of the authori- 
ties. There is no maximum fee, but it is at discretion of 
the authorities. Regulations are strict. There is scientific 
instruction law for schools. 

MississipP1.—At a special election to be ordered by the 
board of supervisors on petition of one tenth the legal voters, 
which shall not take place within two months of any other 
election, the county shall decide by a majority vote whether 
intoxicating liquors shall be sold within its limits, and no 
other local option election can be held for two years. Where 
prohibition does not prevail, licenses are granted under 
strict regulations. Prohibition prevails by special laws 
over large portions of the state. 

Missour1.—Counties may prohibit the traffic for the period 
of four years, and cities of not less than 2, 500 inhabitants 
have the same power ; otherwise license is the general law— 
the license to be issued by the county court upon petition of 
a majority of the tax-paying citizens of the place, as well as 
ef the block in which the saloon is situated. Druggists may 
sell without license for medicinal and sacramental pur- 
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poses. There is adefective scientific temperance school law. 

NEBRASKA.—There is no form of prohibition, but the strin- 
gent license law is said to operate as such practically in 
many cases. Sales to minors, Indians, idiots, insane per- 
sons, drunkards, or on Sunday are prohibited. Civil damages 
are allowed when injury is done to the community or in- 
dividuals. There is a scientific temperance instruction law. 

NEVADA.—There is no law which enables the local com- 
munity to suppress the liquor traffic. License with few restric- 
tions in practice seems to prevail. There is an important 
provision which prohibits one person from treating another 
in any public place. The power is mostly in the boards of 
county commissioners. 

NEW HAmpSHIRE.—There is a general law prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, aiso a scientific temperance in- 
struction law for common schools. In 1887, the following 
law was passed which has proved to be the most effective in 
its operation of any statute inthe country. It has been used 
to secure the rigid enforcement of the prohibitory 
throughout the state including the cities as well as the coun- 
trytowns. Chapter 77.—An act toauthorize the Suppression 
of Common Nuisances by Courts in Equity. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 

General Court convened : 

Section 1. Any building place or tenement in any town 
or city that is resorted to for prostitution, lewdness, or il- 
legal gaming, or that is used for the illegal sale or keeping 
for sal@of spirituous or malt liquors, wine or cider is de- 
clared to be a common nuisance. 

Section 2. The Supreme Court shall have jurisdiction in 
equity upon information filed by the solicitor for the county, 
or upon petition of not less than twenty legal voters of such 
town or city, setting forth any of the facts contained in Sec- 
tion I. of this act, to restrain, enjoin, or abate the same, and 
an injunction for such purpose may be issued by the said 
court or any justice thereof. 

NEw JERSEY.—At a special election a majority of the legal 
voters may prohibit the retail traffic in liquors under penalty 
of fines and imprisonment, and no other election for three 
years. When prohibition is not thus adopted, licenses cost- 
ing from $100 to $250 are granted. Sales on Sunday, sales 
to minors or apprentices, gambling, the keeping of disorderly 
houses, etc., are prohibited under penalty of forfeiture of 
license and disqualification to receive another. 

NortH CAROLINA.—There is local option prohibition by 
towns, cities, and counties, by vote not oftener than once in 
two years. Prohibition by special act of the legislature in 
various places, and prohibition of saleson Sunday, to minors, 
and within specified distances of schools and churches. 
License is the general law. 

NEW YorK.—Boards of excise, consisting of three persons, 
one elected annually, control the issue of licenses in their dis- 
cretion, and the sale without license is illegal. In the large 
cities the boards of excise are appointed by the authorities. 
Fees range from $50 to $250. Saloons must be closed by 
midnight and on Sundays. Civil damages are awarded in 
many cases. Sales at concert gardens and theatrical per- 
formances are forbidden, but the mayor of New York City, at 
his discretion, relieves against this hardship. There isa 
scientific temperance instruction law. The Gettysburg be- 
tween Prohibition and License high and low is not yet fought. 

Ou10.—The constitution seems to prohibit the granting of 
licenses, but sales are permitted upon payment of tax which 
takes the place of the ordinary fee. Municipal corporations 
by their councils and townships may prohibit within their re- 
spective limits. There is a scientific temperance instruction 
law. A uniform tax of $250 is imposed upon all liquor sellers 
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except druggists, which is a prior lien upon property. Sunday 
sales, sales to minors and to drunkards are prohibited. 

OrEGON.—There are license laws. Local authorities may 
refuse to license. License to sell beer is granted for $200; 
tosell all kinds of liquors, $300. There is a scientific temper- 
ance instruction law. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—With few exceptions the discretion to 
grant licenses is vested in the county courts. Full hearings 
are had upon applications and remonstrances and opposing 
evidence received from any citizen. License fees range from 
$100 to $500. Illegal selling subjects to fine and imprison- 
ment and revocation of license, which disqualifies in future. 
Places furnishing liquor in violation of law are abated as 
nuisances. Druggists sell on physicians’ prescriptions and 
physicians are guilty of misdemeanor who prescribe liquor 
for intemperate persons. Pennsylvania has temperance ed- 
ucation law. 

RHODE IsLAND.—There is constitutional prohibition, and 
statute law enforces the same through a special state police. 
There is also a temperance education law. 

SourTH CAROLINA.—Upon application of one third legal 
voters special elections are held in towns, villages, and cities, 
and majority vote decides for or against prohibition, and no 
subsequent vote can be taken for two years. The legislature 
prohibits in many particular localities. Otherwise license 
laws prevail with stringent safeguards and penalties of not 
more than $200 fine or six months’ imprisonment, or both. 

TENNESSEE.—This state has a general license ldw with 
low fee, and ordinary penalties for violation. The manufac- 
ture is not prohibited. Thesale of liquor is prohibited within 
four miles of any institution and any five citizens may char- 
ter a school. 

TeExas.—The constitution and law provide that the quali- 
fied voters in any county, justice's precinct, town, or city, 
may prohibit the sale by majority vote within their limits. 
‘Blind tigers’’ are prohibited under fine of from $100 to 
$500, and imprisonment from two to twelve months. A 
‘blind tiger ’’ is a device by which the person selling or de- 
livering is concealed from the person buying or receiving in- 
toxicating liquors. 

VERMONT.—There has been prohibitory law for many 
years ; also scientific temperance instruction law for schools. 
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VIRGINIA.—Local option prohibition is in force for two 
years at will of majority of the voters of any county, city, or 
magisterial district, expressed at special election to be held 
on petition of one fourth the voters. General license law is 
in force elsewhere. There are fines from $100 to $500 for 
violation of law, and imprisonment for not more than twelve 
months, and same penalties for violation of local prohibition. 
Sales to minors and on Sunday are prohibited. 

WEst VIRGINIA.—License is the rule, but granted after 
general hearings in the discretion of the county courts. 
Hotel and liquor license fees are proportioned to business 
done. There is a scientific temperance education law. 

WIsconsiIn.—Local option is by virtue of the discretion of 
town boards and common councils to grant or to refuse 
licenses, but not of much restraint in practice. Liquor 
dealers are subject to civil damages in cases of selling after 
notification from husband, wife, parent, guardian, or rela- 
tive, and sale is prohibited to drunkards and minors, and 
on election days. 

TERRITORIES.—The territories have all restricted the traf- 
fic by local laws, and local option is provided in many cases. 
South Dakota seeks admission to the Union, with prohibition 
in her proposed constitution. Congress has provided by law 
against the sale and delivering of liquor to the Indians, but 
with little practical success. Liquor is the great source of 
Indian wars. 

District OF CoLUMBIA.—Licenses are granted by the 
commissioners when the consent of three fourths of the pro- 
perty owners and residents of the block is obtained and sub- 
ject to other conditions ; but there is no prohibition, not even 
by local option in any part of the District. 

The multifarious and chaotic mass of legislation indicated 
by the above bird’s-eye view of the statutes now in force in 
this country, demonstrates the necessity of the deep and 
philosophical study of the whole subject by the whole peo- 
ple, which I endeavored to impress upon the minds of my 
readers in the opening of this article. I close as I began, 
with the injunction to study the nature and effects of alcohol, 
and the remedies which must be adopted for the removal of 
this chief curse of the world. It may require years to remove 
it, but it is a work which must be done,—and to comprehend 
the subject is the first step. 
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BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


’Tis idle, O minstrel, to finger the lute, 

And strum the guitar with tender cajoling ; 
To twitter and chirp on the reed or the flute 
Thin sylvan notes, when the thunder is rolling. 


And vain ’tis to breathe voluptuous rhymes, 
And trill with melodious zeal sweet numbers, 
With sighs and amorous pantomimes, 

While dark in the sunset the tempest slumbers. 


This old earth heaves with a mighty pain ; 

Thro’ the mists of her girdle the lightning flashes ; 
And idly you pipe your caressing strain 

When the storm is abroad and the thunder crashes. 


Nay, tune your harp to the storm’s deep key, 
And chant a lay to defy the lightning ; 

Or greet the new day that shall rise from the sea, 
And roll thro’ ages forever brightening. 


Like scalds of old, in the battle’s throng, 

Leap out of the ranks, where thy vision is narrow, 
And sing a bugle-song, wild and strong, 

That cleaves the clouds like a fiery arrow. 


A song that shall soar o’er the clash of arms, 

And kindle the blood of the brawny battalions ; 
And gloriously blend with the fierce alarms— 
Reveille, command, and the neighing of stallions— 


A song to strengthen and cheer and warm, 
And stir the pulse of divinest pity ; 

And rouse the undaunted hosts to storm 
The gates of hope of the Golden City. 
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BY GRACE H. DODGE. 


Working girls! How these words suggest a grand army 
ef toilers who are bravely struggling against great odds to sup- 
port themselves! Some of them are scarcely more than chil- 
dren, taken from school to earna weekly pittance, because the 
mother feels she cannot longer afford to forego their aid; 
some, looking worn and tired after years of factory or shop 
life, yet with nothing ahead but the same weary work; 
others, tenderly brought up, who have been suddenly 
thrown upon the world to care for themselves. 

What is their life? Up at five or six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and after a hurried toilet, a more hasty breakfast, often 
taken standing, and consisting of little nutritious food ; at 
half past six or seven rushing through the streets, and soon 
in crowded shop or factory where the air has scarcely been 
changed from the foul atmosphere of the night before; noise, 
odors, and confusion, with rarely a moment to sit down, or 
if seated, not allowed to stand ; toiling here until noon, then 
an hour, or a half hour, for dinner, which consists of a piece 
‘of pie or cake and a sandwich with a cup of coffee or tea— 
rarely anything more. Again at one o’clock the noise and 
rush, continuing until the six o’clock bell tells the weary 
girls that factory or shop work is over for the day. The 
walk or ride home does not refresh them, for back and feet 
are already too tired ; sometimes they find a light supper 
waiting them, but often it may be necessary for the girls to 
By half past seven 


prepare the evening meal themselves. 
or eight, brain and muscle cry out for change, and the one 
thought is ‘‘I mast do something.” 


What can they do? The street claims hundreds, the 
cheap dance halls, theaters, and concerts offer attractions to 
hundreds more, while many sit at home in morbid despon- 
dency, feeling forsaken, lonely, sad. The mothers are tired 
orcross after a hard day, and do not know how to help 
them ; the fathers are out of the house, or if there, exacting; 
the younger children, fretful and trying; or if the worker 
lives in a cheap lodging house room, how dreary and mo- 
notonous it all is to her. 

These girls have left school early and have had little in- 
struction. Few of them know anything.of housework, and 
some can scarcely sew, yet what noble, true women hun- 
dreds of them become. They are filled with longings for 
higher things, but unaided they do not know how to attain 
them. They are self-reliant and independent, and would 
resent being considered in any sense objects of charity. 
Bright and observant, they quickly read the characters of 
those they meet. Trade unions and labor organizations 
have influenced many of them; weekly and daily papers 
give them certain ideas and knowledge ; cheap novels pre- 
Sent false sentiments, and put wrong estimates on the pur- 
pose and scope of life. Money is squandered because never 
properly valued, and the science of saving and using not 
understood, and health is thrown away by improper living and 
eating. Thoughts of marriage are constantly in their minds, 
and meeting with men and boys considered the great excite- 
ment of their life, while the duties of wifehood and mother- 
hood are utterly unknown to them. 

These girls are our sisters ; they are like ourselves. They 
need us and we need them. Iam addressing women and 
girls who have had advantages of education and culture. 
The question arises, how can we help one another. In co- 


operation there is strength—as societies, clubs, and associa- 
tions have proved, and such organizations have been formed 
by working women and girls with great success. Let us 
look back and see how some of these have started, and with 
what objects. 

Several years ago for three successive winters, a young 
lady in New York met every Tuesday evening a number of 
factory girls to talk over with them the practical things of 
life. They discussed household matters, health, morals, 
books, how to use and how to keep money, and kindred 
topics. One night the question arose, ‘‘Can we not do 
more ?’’ and it was arranged that a meeting should be held 
to decide, ‘‘ How can working girls have a good, useful time 
in the evening ?’’ This meeting soon took place at the © 
home of one of the girls, and twelve were present. After a 
talk of two hours, they adjourned to meet again ina few 
nights. Atthis gathering the Working Girls’ Society re- 
ceived its name, and its first officers were elected. For six 
weeks they met in various rooms offered to them, and by 
that time the society numbered sixty members, each pledged 
to pay twenty-five cents per month ; then a constitution was 
adopted, and a small floor rented for twenty-five dollars a 
month. The fees and dues of the one hundred members— 
and soon there were more than this—met the rent, and a few 
donations helped with other necessary expenses. 

We must now turn to the principles and ideas elaborated by 
the society and sum up the results of nearly six years of 
its existence. 

The society has its rooms open every evening but Satur-’ 
day from half past seven to half past nine throughout the 
year. It hasa library of several hundred volumes, a table 
for writing letters, illustrated books, and games, etc., in one 
room. It also has a large room for general use where lect- 
ures or classes are held nightly, a small reception room 
which serves as an office for its woman physician, and the 
use of a kitchen where the cooking classes are held. It is 
home to all its members. It is a joyous place, fun and 
laughter being nightly visitors, even in the numerous 
classes. These are not such as try to fit the members for 
work that will never come to them, but are planned to help 
them in practical, every day living, and to make them bet- 
ter women. The dress-making classes teach how to cut and 
fit, and it is a proud evening when a class finishes with a 
‘*dress parade,’’ each girl wearing a dress made by herself. 
In the millinery class, ideas are given for making hats and 
bonnets out of almost nothing—costing very little, and yet 
with pretty results. The cutting-out class teaches how under- 
clothes should be cut and made. The cooking and house- 
keeping classes make good housewives, while the embroid- 
ery and reading classes instruct and cheer. ‘The doctor 
makes them thoughtful for their health, and stronger mem- 
bers are the result. 

To many the pleasantest evening of all is the one for 
‘* practical talk.’’ About forty or fifty girls cluster around 
the leader, and bright, yet earnest, solemn talks follow on 
every topic interesting to girls and young women. ‘‘Woman- 
hood,”’ ‘‘Purity,’’ ‘‘ Men Friends,’ ‘‘ How to get a Hus- 
band,’’ ‘‘ Money, How to get it, and How to keep it,”’ 
‘* Accounts,’’ ‘‘ Books,’’ ‘‘ Characteristics,’’ ‘‘ Home Life,” 
and similar subjects are always popular. TJectures are given 
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to the members by prominent people, and mothers and 
friends are invited to these. 

In this society there is an inside organization whose ob- 
ject is to help others poorer than themselves. The Harry 
Wadsworth motto has been adopted, and the girls learn the 
great pleasure of helping others, by sacrificing themselves 
in order to bring cheer and gladness to the suffering. 
Flowers, fruits, and fresh eggs are sent to the Resolve Club— 
for that is its name—by country friends, and then taken 
out to sick and dying members, or to others who need them. 
At Christmas time poor children are rendered happy in vari- 
ous ways, garments are made and carried to destitute peo- 
ple, and by numerous methods the suggestive motto ‘‘ Lend- 
a-Hand "’ is carried out. 

Upon the first Monday night of each month is held the 
business mecting, which is conducted upon strictly parlia- 
At this meeting dues are collected, com- 
The financial 


mentary rules. 
mittees report, and new work is discussed. 
running of the society always interests outsiders. It has 
taken a large house, paying a monthly rent of $125. The 
lady physician of the society has charge of it, and sub-lets 
rooms which bring in about $109 per month. The society 
pays $40 per month for the rooms it uses, and this is col- 
lected from the twenty-five cent monthly fees and dues of 
the members. Thus it clears an amount sufficient for gas 
and doctor's fees over and above the rent of the house. Coal 
and wood are given to the society by a friend. For such 
classes as require special teachers, the girls pay extra, one 
dollar being the charge for a dress-making course of seven 
lessons. A class is not started with less than fifteen mem- 
bers, the teacher receiving fifteen dollars for the course. 
Donations are accepted from interested friends, and upon 
vote of the whole society, applied to special objects. Cer- 
tain incidental outlays are met by the officers, but appear 
on the treasurer's monthly statement. The members feel 
that they are self-supporting as to rent and the main ex- 
penses, but like other societies and clubs they do not refuse 
donations, though all public begging is forbidden. Last 
year, besides the $485.50 from fees and dues, the members 
themselves paid $88.90 for classes, and $391.15 toward the 
expenses of the vacation fund. 

The attendance at the rooms for the past year was 9,364, 
an average of 180 weekly. The class membership was 386 
in the following classes: dress-making 70; cooking 15; 
millinery 50; writing and arithmetic 12; elocution 30; first 
aid to the injured 30; practical talks 80; embroidery and 
sewing 75; French 12; German 12. 

The occupations of the members are varied. A large 
majority work in carpet and silk factories ; others at corsets, 
cigarettes, and trimmings ; a percentage are in stores and 
dress-making establishments; others are telegraph operators 
or stenographers ; a few are teachers ; and there are single 
representatives of other pursuits. Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews meet together. 

From this first society have sprung many others of simi- 
lar character. There are eighteen in New York and its im- 
mediate vicinity, all started and carried on after the pattern 
of the parent society. As societies multiplied it seemed wise 
for them to co-operate, so an Association of the Working 
Girls’ Societies was formed with the following objects : 

(1) ‘To strengthen, to knit together, and to protect the in- 
terests of the several societies. (2) To hold meetings, when 
the reports of the societies shall be presented, and to make 
more generally known their aims and advantages. (3) To 
promote the general adoption of the principles upon which 
the societies have been formed. (4) To secure the services, 
by co-operation, of good teachers, lady physicians, and lect- 
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urers. (5) To keep the several societies informed of such 
classes and schemes as are proved valuable. (6) To encour- 
age and assist in the establishment of new societies. 

This Association is governed by a General Council, com- 
posed of representatives appointed by each club. This Coun- 
cil elects from its body five directresses and two secretaries, 
who act for the Association between its meetings. 

While alike in the main, the individual societies differ iy 
certain particulars. Oneofthem has a house built especially 
for its use ; another hasa literary evening, when men friends 
are invited to share in the discussions and exercises. Ram- 
bling parties have been instituted by a small society, and 
thus the Saturday half holidays are enjoyed together. 

The meetings of all are business-like. a general vote de- 
ciding questions. Habits of saving are inculcated. 
ciety says in its annualreport: ‘‘ Special attention has been 
paid this year to the study of economy. We have found the 
envelope system very satisfactory in helping the girls to 
save money against the coming summer vacation expenses. 
Little envelopes properly labeled are given out each week, 
and returned to the treasurer the week following, by each 
girl who saves, with the money she has been able to put by.” 
In the same society it is becoming the fashion to study how 
a woman may dress tastefully, and yet spend only the right 
proportion of her income on her clothes. A very pretty 
woolen dress was made in the dress-making class, the total 
cost of which was $3.72. 

The interests, occupations, and responsibility which have 
come to the members from the societies, give new meaning 
and impulse to their lives. Difficulties arising.from waste, 
mismanagement, neglect, and ignorance are overcome by 
their enlarged knowledge and opportunities. 

Simply coming intoa bright room where books and papers 
are easily read, where laughter and singing are heard, chicers 
and strengthens the girl, and makes the next day’s toil 
easier. Then the chasm between the leisure and working 
classes is bridged in the happiest way, by bringing out the fact 
that women who are not obliged to work, often do understand 
many kinds of work from choice, and these in turn, when 
they come to know the busy working girls, learn to under- 
stand and admire them. 

Last spring a large house on Long Island was given te 
the Association, where members of societies could spend their 
two weeks of summer vacation. It was called Holiday 
House. Two young ladies connected with one of the socie- 
ties acted as housekeepers and the running expenses were 
met by weekly board of three dollars, paid by the guests. 
Two hundred sixty girls availed themselves of the privileges 
of this house. 

This is a little outline of what is being done. Why should 
not hundreds of such societies be started? They will start 
when we women learn more and more to think of each other. 
not in a narrow, pharisaical spirit, but in one of sisterly 
love. The practical question is, How can we start a society’ 
Decide first that you want one, and that others should want 
one, too. Talk about what you have learned of the clubs 
and societies already started. Do not consult your friends 
only, but try to become acquainted with some working 
women and girls, and talk with them, and discuss ways and 
means. It is especially necessary to emphasize co-operation, 
and the fact that small sums contributed by many, mean 
large assets, thus the rent of rooms and incidental expenses 
can easily be met by many uniting to pay them. Send to 
the General Secretary of the New York Association of Work- 
ing Girls’ Societies, Miss Virginia Potter, 150 West 59th 
Street, New York City, for constitution and reports. Read 
and study these with the new acquaintances from factory or 


One so- 
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store. Have a meeting, and let the girls invite their friends 


tocome, and you report what can be secured in the way of 
a permanent room and furniture. Meet again and again un- 
til you are all thoroughly interested, the girls pledged to 
secure more members and the women of leisure pledged to 
aid in organizing the society and establishing it in rooms 


of its own. 

Another plan has been to hold a large meeting of working 
girls, invited by tickets, and have some officers of well or- 
ganized societies address them. They would tell the story 
of the work in their society, and rouse the girls to want a 
similar one. On dispersing, an invitation would be given 
to those present, to come to some house on a certain evening 
when a club could be formed. 

Again, a society may spring from a Sunday-school class. 
However started it is wiser to grow slowly,—organize classes 
as soon as possible, and from the beginning be strictly busi- 
ness-like and regular, having few rules but enforcing them 
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strictly, making no promises that cannot be fulfilled, keep- 
ing away all kind but curious friends from the gatherings, 
trying to make the members feel responsibility in the finan- 
cial part of the work, and in all respects treating the girls as 
personal friends and acquaintances. 

Large committees of ladies who will meet and discuss the 
work without realizing its import are to be avoided, also news- 
paper prominence and advertising the work by placard orcard, 

The whole movement shows the true advancement of 
women—not desirous for man’s work or place, but remain- 
ing where circumstances have placed them, and only anxious 
to make the best of these circumstances by developing and 
enlarging the powers God has given them. 

The opening sentences told of the contraction, the closing 
ones tell of the expansion. Working girls then, working 
girls now, but O the difference! Does not the history of 
the Working Girls’ Societies tell how the change has been 
wrought ? 
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BY COLEMAN E. 


Although perhaps not so regarded by most of this gener- 
ation, Alexander Hamilton occupies the highest place in 
American history, in important respects. In one of the 
great epochs of human history Hamilton was brought upon 
the stage ; at the particular crisis when the final test of 
man’s capacity for self-government seemed about to result 
in failure he came to the rescue ; to that rescue he brought 
abilities so great and so peculiarly fitted for the emergency, 
and so quick, decisive, and permanent was his influence 
upon the fortunes of the infant nation, that his raising-up 
forms one of those strange human events in which the de- 
vout mind is wont to recognize the hand of Providence. 
His character was interesting and his career romantic. 

Alexander Hamilton, it is now conceded, was born in the 
British island of Nevis, West Indies, in 1757. His father 
being a Scotchman and his mother a French Huguenot, in 
him a southern temperament warmed a northern intellect 
into premature activity. He seems to have had no child- 
hood. The first record we have of him is that of a man, at 
the age of twelve. He is a clerk in his uncle’s commission 
house, and is at times left in sole charge of the business. 
Though doing it well by force of will, he dislikes it. At the 
age of thirteen he wrote a letter to a friend, in which he 
chafes against his limitations and confidently predicts for 
himself a career, in this wise : 

‘Ned, my ambition is prevalent, so that I contemn the 
groveling condition of clerk, or the like, to which my for- 
tune condemns me, and would willingly risk my life, though 
not my character, to exalt my station. I mean to prepare 
the way for futurity. I may justly be said to build castles 
in the air ; yet, Neddy, we have seen such schemes success- 
ful when the projector is constant. I shall conclude by say- 
ing, I wish there was a war.”’ 

The maturity of the style of this writing is not less re- 
markable in a boy of thirteen than the manly ambition it 
discloses. At fifteen Hamilton is in America, at the door of 
Princeton College, stipulating for admission upon condition 
that he shall be allowed to advance ahead of his classes if by 
hard work he may be qualified. The privilege was re- 
fused, with some standing aghast by the dons at the audacity 
of the lad, we may be sure; but he turned undaunted to 
King’s College (now Columbia) and entered on. his own 
ambitious terms. 
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Two twelve-months of study bring Hamilton to his seven- 
teenth year and the colonies to the brink of rebellion. It is 
July, '74. A meeting of New York business men was held 
in ‘‘The Great Fields’’ (now City Hall Square) to con- 
sider their course in the crisis of the colonies. Counsels 
were divided, and the meeting was about to break up with- 
out taking decisive action, when a slender youth mounted 
the platform and asked to be heard. Sheer audacity usually 
arrests attention ; the boy’s argument and ardor riveted that 
attention to conviction, decided New York for patriotic ac-* 
tion, and made Hamilton famous. 

Events hurry on. The “Little East Indian,”’ as he is 
pointed out and whispered in New York, comes now and 
again out of his class-room to make speeches for the patriot 
cause, to drill boy-companies in soldiery, to face and dis- 
suade an angry mob of his compatriots hunting out injuri- 
ous Tories or gutting a Royalist newspaper office. ‘* Let 
them talk,’’ says Hamilton, ‘‘ we'll answer them!’ And 
he takes up the pen against them so vigorously that they 
are silenced and send their emissaries with offers of wealth 
and royal favor to purchase the young patriot’s talents and 
principles. Indignantly spurning these, the lad turns to 
invest the last penny of his patrimony in the enlistment and 
outfit of an artillery company for New York’s quota in the 
Revolutionary army. His childhood’s wish is gratified : 
there 7s a war and he is to be a chief actor in it. 

During the disastrous retreat through New Jersey, a vet- 
eran officer noted ‘‘one command which seemed a model of 
discipline ; its captain, a mere boy, of small and delicate 
frame, who, with cocked hat pulled down over his eyes and 
apparently lost in thought, marched beside a cannon, pat- 
ting it now and then as if it were a favorite horse or a pet 
plaything.’ It was during this retreat that the boy-captain 
won the sobriquet of ‘‘ The Little Lion,’’ and his company 
won fame at the cost of three fourths of its number. What 
was he thinking, there by his cannon? We know; his 
company pay-book, still in existence, is filled with notes of 
profound study and outlines of a form of government for the 
people who had not even declared their independence of the 
mother country. 

At the age of twenty Hamilton was called by Washington 
to be his aide and private secretary. His duties here were 
much higher and more delicate than those of an amanuensis. 
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Washington, besides being commander-in-chief of the army, 
was the real and only executive head of the government ; in- 
deed, he was at last formally created dictator by Congress,— 
so far had thestates gone toward monarchy in theirexcess- 
ive and disintegrating democracy. Hamilton’s office was 
like that of premier to a king. He not only conducted 
voluminous correspondence with Congress, state govern- 
ments, subordinate commanders, and representatives of for- 
eign powers, he was engaged in delicate negotiations as 
well. He was also busy on his own account with plans for 
the permanent organization of government; his letters on 
this subject are many, and precociously profound in the 
principles of politics. 

Two episodes of Hamilton’s life at this time give us an in- 
sight to his character. One of these was related to the trea- 
son of Benedict Arnold. It was Hamilton’s fortune to try 
to console the beautiful and gifted wife of Arnold under the 
traitor’s double desertion, of her and of his country ; Hamil- 
ton was also with the other victim of Arnold’s act, the brave 
and ill-starred Major André in the hours when he was wait- 
ing his ignominious death. Hamilton’s letters to his 
sweetheart, Miss Schuyler, describing those affecting scenes 
at Tappan are the gem of Revolutionary literature ; they re- 
flect the heart of the man—his ardent patriotism, refined 
sensibilities, and tender sympathy—as does nothing else in 
his writings or acts. 

We get a view of another and sterner side of Hamilton’s 
eharacter in the second episode—the quarrel with Wash- 
imgton, which resulted in his leaving Washington’s military 
family. We have only Hamilton’s account of this affair. 
It was the result of one of those outbreaks of passion in 
Washington, which we somehow do not regret to recall; one 
hikes to know that the Father of his Country was not op- 
Washington had met Hamilton on the 


pressively perfect. 
stairs of the New Windsor House, and asked him to come to 


his room above. Upon Hamilton’s ascending, three minutes 
later, he found Washington waiting for him and himself ad- 
dressed in an angry tone, thus: 

‘** Colonel Hamilton, you have kept me waiting at the head 
of the stairs these ten minutes. I must tell you, sir, you 
treat me with disrespect.”’ 

Hamilton replied without anger, but with decision, ‘‘ 1am 
not conscious of it, sir; but since vou have thought it nec- 
essary to tell me so, we part.’’ 

“Very well, sir; if it be your choice,’’ replied Washing- 
ton ; and so they parted. 

But now appeared the true greatness of Washington. In 
about an hour he sent an aide to Hamilton to seek a recon- 
ciliation ; confessing that his passions had got the better 
of him, and asking for a conversation with a view to a res- 
toration of their former relations, official and friendly. 
Hamilton replied that he was quite willing to meet the 
general for the purpose of restoring their friendship, but 
that he begged the general not to press the question of his 
resuming his place on the staff. The reconciliation was 
effected and never again was the friendship interrupted. 
Washington gave Hamilton the command in the line which 
he desired; subsequently made him his secretary of the 
treasury ; appointed him acting commander-in-chief of the 
army in ’98, when war with France began ; called upon him 
to write his famous ‘‘ Farewell Address ’’; and the last letter 
Washington ever wrote, penned a few hours before his death, 
was addressed to his admired and trusted friend. Hamilton 
says, in his letter to Miss Schuyler, that the reason he did 
not return to Washington’s military family when requested 
to was that he had long contemplated resigning upon a good 
eccasion and the émeu/e of Washington gave him the pre- 
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text he had been wanting. It must be said that this quar. 
rel, upon Hamilton’s version of it, leaves one with a higher 
impression of Washington’s course in the matter than of 
Hamilton’s. 

The pressure of war being removed, the states, never 
really united under one central government, began to quar- 
rel among themselves; citizens rebelled against state au- 
thority ; order and confidence were demoralized, industry 
prostrated, commercial honor debauched, patriotism sunk in 
local rivalries, and the young republic seemed about to be 
self-strangled in its cradle for lack of intelligent care and 
control. Whoever would see the full fruitage of the “‘ state- 
sovereignty’’ theory would better read it in the history of 
the dismal, disastrous, demoralized six years succeeding the 
Revolution than in the war against the Union in ’61. The 
relief came in 1789 when the long labors of Hamilton bore 
fruit in the formation and adoption of the present constitu- 
tion and form of government. 

Great as were the abilities of the convention that formed 
the constitution—and history accords it rank as the most 
momentous and wisest of deliberative assemblies—the work 
of securing the ratification of the instrument by the jealous 
discordant, sulky states was even more difficult ; and Ham- 
ilton’s success here the more illustrious. With two collab- 
orators, he then began the publication of 7he Federalist, a 
series of eighty-six essays upon the principles of representa- 
tive government and the nature of the pending constitution; 
so elementary, clear, and creative that they put the young 
nation to primary school in the science of government and 
graduated it fitted for participation in a representative re- 
public. Zhe Federalist stands the pure well of principles 
undefiled from which statesmen and constitutional ex- 
pounders have drawn their briefs. Blackwood s Magazine 
called it ‘‘ The Republican Bible,’ and 7he Edinburgh Re- 
view added, ‘‘ It exhibits an extent and precision of informa- 
tion, a profundity of research, and an acuteness of under- 
standing which would have done honor to the most illus- 
trious statesmen of ancient or modern times.’’ 

Hamilton’s rank as a /ittérateur has never been well rec- 
ognized—possibly because his administrative acts have 
overshadowed his writings in the eye of fame. Colonel 
Laurens said, ‘‘ The pen of Junius is in the hand of Alexan- 
der Hamilton.’’ Burr, his slayer, said, ‘‘Any one who goes , 
upon paper with Hamilton is lost’’; and it is a fact that at 
one time a junto of states-rights pamphleteers whom he had 
put to rout and silenced, formed a conspiracy in New York 
severally in succession to challenge Hamilton to mortal 
combat until that invincible pen should be forever stilled. 
It was reserved for a single representative of their cause 
later to do the work of assassination alone: 

Great as was the power of Hamilton’s pen in the service 
of the constitution, a triumph perhaps still greater awaited 
him in securing the ratification of that instrument by the 
convention of his own state of New York. Through the 
powerful influence of the war-governor, George Clinton, the 
convention had been packed with foes of the instrument. 
‘Three fourths of the convention and four sevenths of the 
people are against us,’’ said Hamilton as he took his seat 
among the little handful of constitutionalists at Poughkeep- 
sie. Nevertheless, for weeks Hamilton almost alone con- 
tested the arguments and unscrupulous tactics of the ma- 
jority until at the close of his great summing-up, Melanc- 
thon Smith, the leader of the opposition, declared he was 
converted and should vote for ratification. The measure 
was endorsed by a majority of three, and New York took 
her place in the galaxy of states. Hamilton’s latest biog- 
rapher, Lodge, says, ‘‘Tried by the severest test, that of 
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winning votes, Hamilton's victory is of the highest rank in 
the annals of modern oratory.’ 

And so the new government was formed and the greatest 
revolution of modern politics was effected peaceably by mere 
force of reason, chiefly of one man. Washington was sworn 
in president in 1789.“ What are we to do with this heavy 
debt?’ asked Washington in dismay of Robert Morris, the 
first financial authority of the country. ‘‘ There is but one 
man in the country who can tell you; that is Alexander 
Hamilton,’ answered Morris. So the young man wascalled 
from his now lucrative law practice to a new service for his 
country as first Secretary of the Treasury. He declared 
that finance was ‘‘not in his way’’; his friends predicted 
for him, and he anticipated, calumny and persecution in 
proportion to his success and service to the’ prostrate 
nation. None of them, however, anticipated that a violent 
death was to be his final guerdon. The task before him in- 
cluded far more than to provide for the payment of the 
heavy war debt ; more than to provide revenues for the gov- 
ernment ; more than to raise prostrate industries from the 
ground ; he had to create a national credit, to found com- 
mercial faith, to revive the sense of business honor in all 
dasses,—in a word, to restore a national conscience as well 
as create a national prosperity. His work was creative, 
prescient, and instantaneously successful. 

Is it not surprising that such a benefactor of his country 
and such a prodigy of statesmanship should have so far 
passed out of the grateful memory of his countrymen as 
Hamilton did? But the explanation is not far to seek. The 
destructive political theory which Hamilton combated, was 
espoused by the political party which soon gained control of 
the government and concentrated an incredible partisan bit- 
terness upon one man—Hamilton. He was thrice charged 
with corruption and vindicated by congressional investiga- 
tions while in the treasury ; he was followed into the retire- 
ment of private life with detraction and threats of violence, 
which in one case culminated in an assault upon him by a 
mob of his political opponents ; and when the bitterness of 
rivalry had compassed his death, his slayer was loaded with 
praise by his political enemies, and Hamilton’s memory was 
for fifty years buried under a heap of falsehood and obloquy. 
Even the manner of his death, though forced upon him, was 
used by those who profited by his untimely taking off, to 
prejudice law-abiding, God-fearing generations against him. 


Aaron Burr was next to Jefferson in leadership of the anti- 
federal party and in the administration, he being Jefferson’s. 
vice-president when he killed Hamilton. But for Hamilton’s. 
influence, Burr would have been elected president instead of’ 
Jefferson. Hamilton had also secured Burr’s defeat in his 
aspiration to the governorship of New York. Burr had no 
difficulty to find sufficient grievance in Hamilton’s speeches 
or writings upon which to base a challenge to mortal com- 
bat. Hamilton had said of Burr that he was a man whose 
character his friends dared not defend ; had prepared himself 
to be the Catiline of his country; and predicted that he 
would imperil our institutions to secure to himself power 
and wealth—all of which was soon verified by Burr's trea- 
son. Hamilton tried in vain to avoid the duel. He was forced 
into it by acts which define Burr's course as premeditated 
killing. The reasons which Hamilton left behind him for 
accepting the challenge show that his motives were the 
highest that ever actuated a duelist. The night before he 
was shot, he wrote: 

‘* The ability to be in the future useful, whether in resisting 
evil or in effecting good, in those crises of our public affairs 
which seem likely to happen, would probably be inseparable 
from conformity with public prejudice in this respect.’’ 

The public crises for which he wished to preserve his life 
and his influence by conforming to the code of honor were 
the dangers of disruption of the Union. This had often been 
threatened ; nullification had already reared its head ; at that 
very time, a conspiracy to dissolve the Union was forming 
in the North, as Hamilton was aware. To decline a chal- 
lenge was to end one’s influence and public career, in those 
days. So for the bare chance of preserving his life and in- 
fluence for the cause of the Union, he met Burr in a field by 
Weehawken, on that July morning in 1804, and fell at the 
first shot. ‘‘If they break up the Union they will break my 
heart !’’ was one of his last utterances. In that cause he fell 
as truly as did Ellsworth, Thomas, or Lincoln. 

It was reserved for filial piety to restore to this generation 
and to futurity the name and fame of Alexander Hamilton ; 
but the statue erected in Central Park by John C. Hamilton 
only commemorates in stone the work of his father which 
the Union armies completed at Appomattox. They vindi- 
cated the principles for which Alexander Hamilton lived 
and died and apotheosized him forever in the republican. 
Valhalla. 
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Ever since the reign of Montezuma, the Aztec king, 
reputed to be the most intellectual and progressive In- 
dian ruler of his day, Chapultepec has been the recognized 
abode of the successive sovereigns of Mexico. It was occu- 
pied by the founders of Tenochtitlan (the ancient name of 
the City of Mexico, meaning ‘‘ cactus upon a rock ’’) before 
making their still more secure city in the middle of the lake. 
Itwas made familiar to our people by our war with this 
country, when, on the 13th of September, 1847, the Ameri- 
can soldiery, under Gen. Pillow, added luster to our arms 
by successfully storming and capturing the castle, the last 
formidable obstacle in their triumphal march into the capi- 
tal on the morning of September 14, 1847. 

In 1783, one of the Spanish viceroys, Don Matias de Cal- 
vez, upon application was granted permission by the 
king of Spain “to repair and put in order the Castle of Cha- 


pultepec,’’ which was then ina decaying condition. This 
ruler did not live to see his work fully accomplished. He 
was succeeded by his son, Don Bernardo de Calvez, who, in 
1785, at a cost of more than three hundred thousand dollars, 
completed the work in accordance with the original grant. 
For about eighty years very few repairs were made, but with 
the assumption of power by Maximilian this site of the Aztec - 
kings began to reflect regal splendor. He beautified the 
grounds, planted many rare specimens of flowers, shrubbery, 
and trees, which grow spontaneously in this sunny clime, 
arranged divers walks and promenades, and constructed 
numerous excellent drives extending in many directions 
from the site of his chosen palace. He desired to draw the 
capital away from its low and miserable location, toward the 
high ground surrounding Chapultepec ; and if this purpose 
had been accomplished the sanitary condition of the City of © 
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Mexico would be infinitely superior to-day. Yet his work 
of improvement was not destined to be of long duration. 
The turn of political events cut short his career. Since then, 
however, Chapultepec has undergone many changes. Plans 
projected by ex-President Gonzalez have been carried out 
and the castle has been recently renovated and is now oc- 
cupied by President Diaz, and is in the fullest sense Mexico's 
White House. 

Chapultepec means ‘‘ grasshopper's hill,’’ and lies about 
three miles south-west of the capital. It is a high hill and 
is evidently the result ofa violent upheaval of volcanic origin, 
presenting a magnificent mass of earth and rock, stand- 
ing like a majestic sentinel guarding the entire valley. 
Perhaps here the fires burned fiercely once ; they are quiet 
now, and all that can besaidis that nothing respecting those 
causes which geologists insist are still at work inthe bowels 
of the earth, is visible. 

The most direct route to Chapultepec from the City of 
Mexico is over the ‘‘ Paseo de la Reforma,’’ an elegant road- 
way leading from the Alameda to the entrance of the park, 
and skirted upon either side with stately trees. This drive is 
also known as the ‘‘ Boulevard of the Emperor’ (or ‘‘ Empress 
Drive’’), having been laid out by Maximilian. This paseo 
contains seven circular plots, in three of which are imposing 
statues. At its eastern terminus, just at the outskirts of the 
capital, is a massive equestrian statue of Carlos IV. of Spain, 
said to be surpassed by but one other in the world. About 
half a mile beyond is a splendid bronze statue of Columbus 
(Colon), around the base of which are planted many beauti- 
ful flowers. A little farther on, between this and the castle, 
there is a magnificent monument erected to the memory of 
Quauhtemoc and his warriors, who, in 1521, heroically fought 
in defense of their native country. This latter statue is a 


production of Mexican art, having been ordered by Presi- 
dent Diaz in 1877, and completed in 1883 under the presi- 


dency of Gonzalez. Plans are being projected for the erec- 
tion of additional statues to be placed in the four remaining 
plots : one to the memory of Juarez, the Lincoln of Mexico ; 
one to Hidalgo, the patriot through whose instrumentality 
Mexican independence was secured ; one to Cortez, the Con- 
querer ; and a statue of liberty. 

The paseo is a great pleasure resort. At almost any hour 
of the day numerous carriages may be seen rattling over the 
smooth, solid road, persons on horseback, and pedestrians 
enjoying the delightful promenades, lined upon either side 
by a double row of trees. Early in the morning ladies and 
gentlemen mounted ttpon handsome steeds are here seeking 
pleasure in the bright, clear air, and between five and seven 
-o'clock of every afternoon, the beauty and fashion of the cap- 
ital may be seen in their elegant coaches, drinking the sweet 
draughts of the Mexican Lubentia. 

Chapultepec may also be reached by street-car from the 
sécalo, the principal square. Upon the south side of this 
tramway is one of the two old Spanish aqueducts, with 
its oddly carved arches—nine hundred in number— old, 
leaky, and moss-covered, which supply the city with water, 
conducted by pipes to the numerous tanks and open fount- 
ains, from where it is distributed by a licensed corps of water- 
carriers. 

Upon entering through a massive iron gate, securely 
guarded by sentinels, distinctively characteristic of the pub- 
lic places of this alleged republic, the visitor is now within 
the confines of the strip of woodland, which completely en- 
circles the base of this isolated hill, upon the outer side of 
which is a high wall of solid masonry, surrounding the en- 
tire grounds. The trees of this delightful grove consist 
-chiefly of the ancient ahuehuetes—many centuries old, and 
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dating anterior to the Conquest—a species of cypress and ce. 
dars, beautifully draped with Spanish moss. The greatest 
number, however, form the park at the base of the 
hill on the west side, and constitute one of the most im. 
pressive sights in Mexico. In this grove is the famous “ tree 
of Montezuma,"’ an imposing ahuehuete, rising far above its 
companions, with an ample circumference and with its cling. 
ing drapery of gray moss—a magnificent monument intri- 
cately interwoven into the web of Aztec civilization. If we 
may believe tradition, Montezuma and his wise men were 
wont to come together beneath the spreading branches of 
this stately tree, to discuss and mature plans of future con- 
quest. Many gardens of rare flowers of brilliant hue and 
sweet aroma contribute to the scene. Birds of exquisite 
colors continually mingle their notes with the tinkling of the 
waters. At the eastern base is an artificial lake, upon whose 
glassy surface float geese and ducks, and whose banks are 
rimmed with curious specimens of interesting stones and 
beautiful flowers. In the center of this lake there is a spark- 
ling fountain. Facing the castle, just to the left, nestling at 
the foot of the hill, is a natural spring from whose crystai 
waters the aqueduct is supplied. Near by is the old bath of 
Montezuma—a lonely ruin in this lovely grove. The pres- 
ence of an engine-house for the water-works, which propels 
the water to the city, slightly mars the effect of this fas- 
cinating spot, the rumbling of the machinery destroying the 
majestic silence. But it is civilization’s agency, and before 
its progressive tread all things are compelled to assume new 
forms. While itis sometimes destructive of natural scenery, 
yet we find consolation in the fact that it more frequently 
transforms arid wastes of history into gardens of wealth and 
beauty. 

Just beyond the entrance there is a fine marble shaft upon 
which are inscribed numerous names. It was erected in 
1880 to the memory of the cadets who so gallantly, though 
vainly, defended Chapultepec against the American soldiery 
in 1847. The cadets were between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. They made a solemn compact, immediately be- 
fore the engagement, to stand together unto death. Every 
morning there is placed upon this monument a beautiful 
wreath of fresh flowers by the students ot the military acad- 
emy in commemoration of the valor of the youthful heroes. 
The sternly simple inscription upon the monument reads. 
‘*To the memory of the cadets of the military college who 
died like heroes in the North American invasion.”’ 

Formerly Chapultepec was appropriated as a burial place 
for noted Indian chieftains, a few of whose effigies are 
carved upon its rocky base, together with mysterious 
hieroglyphics which archzeologists have vainly endeavored 
to translate. These figures are referred to by Bandeliet 
Gama, Torquemada, and Seiior Orozco y Berra. 

The Tlaxpana aqueduct, with its numerous and peculiarly 
carved arches, passes the hill upon the north side, and 
reaches the city at San Cosme, by way of Popotla, passing 
Salto de Alvarado (Alvarado’s Leap), the Tivoli Gardens, the 
School of Agriculture, and the celebrated arbol de la noch: 
triste (tree of the sad night). 

There are several foot-paths leading to the hill-top. The 
carriageway (vampa), lined upon either side with trees. 
reaches the castle by a series of windings, resembling the 
windings of the thread of a bolt, on the outer side of which 
is solid masonry. Like sentinels, here and there, are posts 
which once contained !amps to guide the traveler by night— 
relics of Maximilian’s empire. 

About one third of the way up the hill, following the car 
riage road, on the north side, is a spacious room, or grotto, 
hewn out of the solid rock. It is the entrance chamber to 4 
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_ of the college deserves special mention. 


OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS FOR THE C. L. S. C. 


eave or subterranean passage leading to the garden of the 
castle. This cave is barred by an iron grating. The effect 
produced by the foliage on the hill-side clustering closely 
about the opening of this interesting cavern is of rare beauty. 
For the superstitious and fanciful this ancient relic possesses 
4 wonderful fascination. ‘The marvelous stories respecting 
it present the most palpable contradictions, yet they are 
tinged with an air of romance at once striking and magical. 
Its age dates far back into the ‘‘ night of time,’’ centuries 
anterior to the appearance of the Toltecs and Aztecs, when 
it served as a store-house in which was secreted untold 
wealth. Itis also faithfully reported, and believed by many, 
that the Conqueror, mindful of its great security, utilized its 
almost impenetrable depths in which to bury his ill-gotten 
plunder. But those matter-of-fact people who disdain to be- 
lieve pretty stories, insist that it is nothing more or less than 
a hole in the hill, probably intended as an escape by the oc- 
cupants of the castle, in case of an emergency, which, if we 
have been informed aright, has occurred more than once in 
the political annals of Mexico. 

Upon completing the ascent of the hill two immense struct- 
ures command attention,—the National Military College 
Colevio Militar Nactonal), the West Point of Mexico, and 
the famous castle (Castillo de Chapultepec). The college is 
a substantial, commodious stone edifice, immediately back 
of the presidential residence. Formerly this institution was 
established at Tacubaya, unquestionably the prettiest village 
in the valley, but it was removed to its present location, 
January 1, 1883. Here the instruction is free. At present the 
cadets number about three hundred twenty-five young men, 
said to be from among the best families of the republic. The 
discipline of the school is reputed to be of a high order, the 
course of study is eight years, and in addition to the regular 
scientific and military instruction, Spanish, French, German, 
and English are taught. The various departments are well 
arranged and equipped. During the month of August of 
each vear the national soldiers of the capital drill with the 
students three hours every morning. There are in the col- 
lege library a number of fine oil paintings, exhibiting con- 
siderable artistic taste ; many are of the gallant young cadets 
who fell in defense of Chapultepec in 1847. 

The solid stone stair-way that connects the two buildings 
It was planned by 
the director of the academy, Col. Juan Villegas, and is a great 
triumph in the practical application of the arch, demonstrat- 
ing a high order of architectural skill. A complete half cir- 
cle is formed, whose extreme point is about nine feet above 


the ground floor upon which it rests—its only support. 
Branching out from the top of this are two other arches com- 
pleting the union of the buildings. 

On the south side of the hill, within a stone’s throw of the 
academy building, is the pécadero (riding-house), where the 
students take horseback exercise three mornings a week. 
Close by is /a Casa del Director (house of the director) of 
the college—a very pretty dwelling in which is a lovely 
patio (court) containing a sparkling fountain and many 
beautiful flowers. 

But the crowning glory of the hill of Chapultepec is the 
castle, or palace. ‘This is an immense edifice containing 
numerous grand old halls and galleries profusely and hand- 
somely decorated. Its imposing grandeur and massiveness 
remind the visitor of the descriptions of the feudal castles of 
the Middle Ages. Beautiful Italian and Pueblan marble 
largely enters into the construction of the courts, stair-ways, 
and balconies. The apartments are all elegantly furnished 
and artistically frescoed. The walls of the drawing-room are 
covered with satin damask, and the wood-work of the presi- 
dent’s room is ebony inlaid with gold. Almost completely 
encircling the castle are splendid marble terraces cOmmand- 
ing one of the most magnificent views in the world—the 
Valley of Mexico—‘'a living landscape of green fields, vil- 
lages, and lakes,’’ and the white walls, domes, and spires of 
the historic city—all completely inclosed by the grand, old 
gray and restful mountains, constituting a picture that can 
only be fully appreciated by those who have looked down 
from such a position, through the pure, clear atmosphere of 
this sunny land. And beyond this solid mountain ring, 
towering majestically as if to meet the heavens, are those two 
magnificent peaks—Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl, the giants 
of the Sierras. Venerable Popocatepetl, white with age and 
with his snow-crowned head, stands quiet now, and from 
this distance does not give the slightest evidence that 
from his mouth there once poured forth smoke and flames. 
As if in obedience to the command of her lord, the White 
Woman lies close by at his feet in her {winding sheet of 
snow. 

What a magnificent and incomparable picture is this when 
seen upon a cloudless night, at this elevation of 7,625 feet 
(according to Humboldt), where the air is purer and the at- 
mosphere clearer than that which we inhabit. 

After this sight, the visitor will readily agree with Joaquin 
Miller, when he says that ‘‘ Mexico is Italy and France and 
the best part of Spain tied up together in one bunch of rapt- 
urous fragrance.”’ 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR JANUARY. 
First Week (ending January 8). 
‘History of Greece.’’ Chapter XIV. 
‘College Greek Course.’’ Chapter VI. 
3. *‘ Character of Jesus.’ Pages 9-50. 
. “Gossip about Greece.”’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
5. ‘‘ Hospitals.”” Tuk CHAUTAUQUAN. 
6. Sunday Reading for January 6. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Second Week (ending January 16). 
- ‘History of Greece.” Chapter XV., to Spartan period. 
- “College Greek Course.’ Chapters VII. and VIII. 
- ‘“ Character of Jesus.’’ Pages 50-87. 
. “Nicias.” THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
- “The Effect of Explosives on Civilization... THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN. 


roe THE CC. & & €, 


6. Sunday Reading for January 13. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Third Week (ending January 24). 
. ‘‘History of Greece.’’ Finish Chapter XV. 
. ‘College Greek Course.’’ Chapters IX. and X. 
3. ‘‘ Character of Jesus.’’ Pages 87-129. 
. ‘“Greek Mythology.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. ‘The Indians of the United States.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for January 20. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Fourth Week (ending January 31). 
. “History of Greece.’’ Chapters XVI. and ‘‘ General 
Review Outline.’ 
. ‘*College Greek Course.’’ Chapter XI. and ‘‘ Appendix.’ 
. ‘‘Character of Jesus.’’ Pages 129-173. 
. ‘‘Music Among Animals.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for January 27. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


, 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. . Table Talk—Temperance legislation in the United States, 
FIRST WEEK IN JANUARY. based on Senator Blair’s resumé in the present issue of 
. Roll-Call. Questions on Sophocles. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Table Talk—A review of the prominent events of the past 3. The Lesson. 
year. 4. Paper—The Manliness of Christ. 
. The Lesson. Music. 
. Let the different members of the circle select one ofthe 5. Readings—Selections from Pindar, Sappho, Simonides 
characters treated of in Chapter XIV. of the ‘‘ History of and Theocritus. 
Greece,’’ and add as much to the account related there . A Vote—The favorite Greek author, each voter giving 
as can be given in a three or five minutes’ paper or talk. the reasons for his choice. 
Music. . Questions and Answers on the ‘‘ History of Greece.”’ 
. Paper—Lord Byron and his work for Greece. . Debate—Resolved: That the lands of the Sioux should 
. Report and Discussion—The history and working regu- remain unmolested, now that they have refused to sign 
lations of some local hospital. the Sioux Bill. 
. Paper—The life and works of Sophocles. DEMOSTHENES DAY—JANUARY 30. 
. Readings—Conversation between Cdipus and Teiresias “ Be sure 'tis pleasant as we walk, to see 
(‘‘College Greek Course,’’ pages 160-163). ‘‘ The The finger pointed—hear the loud ‘ That’s he,’ 
Sphinx’s Riddle.” By De Quincey. ‘‘Orpheus and On every side.” —Watcat. 
Eurydice.”’ By Saxe. “There is a story of Demosthenes himself having confessed that he had 
SECOND WEEK IN JANUARY. taken great pleasure in hearing a tanker woman say as he passed, ‘This is 
. Roll-Calli—Expressions of opinion concerning Euripides #t Demosthenes.’ ”—Perstus. 
and Aristophanes. 1. Roll-Call—Quotations from Demosthenes. 
Table Talk—Current Events. 2. Paper—Life of Demosthenes. 
The Lesson. 3. Paper—Athens in the time of Demosthenes. 
. Exercise similar to the fourth numberin program for pre- 4. Table Talk—Full discussion of matter in the preceding 
ceding week, characters to be chosen from the part of papers, and the Questions on Demosthenes in 7he Oues- 
‘‘ History of Greece’’ included in the lesson as specified tion Table. 
in the Outline. Music. 
Music. 5. Reading—Selections from the Philippics. 
A Story and a Study—Hermione in Shakspere’s ‘‘Win- 6. Reading—Selections from the Olynthiacs. 
ter’s Tale,’’ and a comparison between the latter and the (Let the circle now imagine itself resolved into an Athe- 
‘“Alcestis’’ of Euripides. (These two parts may be nian court room in which A’schines and Demosthenes are to 
given by two persons or the whole circle may devote it- make their eelebrated speeches. Two good readers should 
self to the study.) be chosen—or, if an elocutionist can be secured, he might 
Readings—‘‘A Vision of Poets’’ (parts referring toGreek take both parts.) 
writers). By Mrs. Browning. ‘The Cloud.” By Shelley. 7. Speech of Aischines. 
A Criticism—Some of the evils resulting from the cus- 8. Demosthenes’ ‘‘ Oration on the Crown.” 
tomary observances of the Holidays. (For collateral readings on Demosthenes see Grote’s ** His- 
Debate—Resolved : That the more powerfultheexplosive tory of Greece,’ vols. 11 and 12; Plutarch’s Lives; Ma- 
the more effective it is as a civilizing agent. haffy’s ‘‘Classical Greek Literature’; the volume on 
THIRD WEEK IN JANUARY. ‘‘Demosthenes”’ in ‘‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers” ; 
Roll-Call—The names of the Greek writers mentioned in the Britannica and other Cyclopedias ; and any of the larger 
the Required Readings and their leading works. Greek histories. 
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Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
“We Study the rd and the Works of God.’’—‘‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’—‘‘ Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. ly. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING DAy—October I. ADDISON DAy—May I. 
BRYANT Day—November 3. SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first 
DEMOSTHENES Day—January 30. Tuesday; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chau- 
COLLEGE DAy—January, last Thursday. tauqua. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. St. PAuUL’s DAy—August, second Saturday after first 
JoHN BuNYAN Day—February 15. Tuesday; anniversary of the dedication of St. 
FOUNDER’S Day—February 23. Paul’s Grove at Chautauqua. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. RECOGNITION DAy—August, third Wednesday after 
SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. ‘ the first Tuesday. 
The importance of current news in Local Circles arisesfrom life. Such a department would be of great advantage in: 
the fact that Chautauquans can thus apply the principles college course ; and we imagine that the unconscious sens: 
they are mastering in their reading to the practical affairs of of this need underlies the persistent demand for department- 
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in Applied Christianity in our theological schools and fora 
professorship of Journalism in our colleges. A view of cur- 
rent events in the light of science, of history, and of moral 
principles will make our newspaper reading intelligible upon 
the one hand and our studies vital upon the other. Phillips 
Brooks in his remarkable address before the New England 
Assembly on ‘‘ Literature and Life,’’ which is having a very 


large circulation in England as a pamphlet, admirably illus- 


trated the principle we are trying to state. 

Methods of Conducting the discussion of current news will 
be a profitable topic for consideration at some session of your 
circle. Many methods will thus be suggested and perhaps a 
better one devised than we can describe. We start the dis- 
cussion by proposing the following : 

(1) Let each member of a circle keep an envelope for news- 
paper clippings and items of interest. We like best the 
strong manilla envelopes of cabinet photograph size. Put 
into this all items of news, reviews, etc., to which you wish 
to call the attention of the circle. If you wish to call at- 
tention to the fresh editorial on ‘‘ Christmas Gift-giving”’ in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December, orto 7he Century articles 
on Lincoln, jot down the titles and suggestions of interest on 
a card and drop that into the envelope. 

(2) Bring your envelope to the circle or come with these 
items in mind. 

(3) At the time assigned for current events let the secre- 
tary call the roll and allow each member to report, not to ex- 
ceed three or five minutes, on such items of interest as he 
has collected for the circle. You will be astonished at the 
variety and amount of information gathered. John will 
bring to the attention of the circle, Dorchester’s ‘‘ Christian- 
ity in the United States,’’ Mary is interested in Tolstoi’s 
‘ Anna Karénina,’’ Mr. Richmond has noticed the number 
of miles of railroad built in the United States this year, Miss 
Morris is delighted over some new hint in relieving pover- 
ty. If fifteen minutes are devoted to current news and 
comments, probably four or five will be called to report their 
news items at the first meeting. Begin the roll-call next 
time at the point where you left off, so that each member 
may be called in turn. Each member is thus on the look- 
out in reading and in conversation for items of interest for 
the circle and all are unconsciously developing their peculiar 
talents ; for each will bring the items which most interest 
him. 

LOCAL STUDIES. 

One of the Syracusk, NEw York, Circles has interested 
itself in the operations of the Red Cross branch in that city 
and sends a report of the kinds of work in which the society 
has been engaged. 

The Syracuse branch of the ‘American Association of the Red 
Cross’? was organized in 1882, with a membership of seventy. 
The objects of the society are of course the same as those of the 
parent association. 

The Syracuse branch was very active in procuring donations 
of money, clothing, and bedding for the sufferers by the flood of 
the Ohio River in 1883. It collected a large amount also for 
those who suffered from the destructive fire at Carthage, N. Y., 
some years since. Three years ago when the yellow fever 
raged in the South it was energetic in obtaining gifts of 
money to send to the relief of the sufferers. During the past 


year also it has sent to the relief of the fever stricken 
districts. 


A committee appointed by the Hennepin Avenue Circle of 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., has looked into the associated char- 
ities of the city and sends some interesting points on the 
workings of the organization. 

“The Associated Charities of the City of Minneapolis” was 


CIRCLES. 


first organized December 16, 1884. Its first year was a compara- 
tive failure. It was reorganized December 14, 1885, since which 
time its course has been one of growth and increasing usefulness. 
The constitution declares that ‘‘ the Association shall consist of 
all the charitable organizations of the city that wish to co- 
operate.’’ The city of Minneapolis, with a population of 200,000 
people, contains 144 churches and missions of all denomina- 
tions, 30 benevolent institutions and societies, besides public 
charities and a host of benevolent individuals, each having a 
fund to be used in charity. The aim of this association is ‘‘to 
procure the co-operation of all these agencies for the relief of 
the needy, so as to promote whatever tends to the permanent 
improvement of the condition of the poor.’’ 

The Association has been and is endeavoring to reach these 
results : 

Ist. By inviting every church, benevolent society, institution, 
and individual to co-operate with it. 

2d. By investigating all cases of want brought to its attention. 

3d. By keeping permanent records of all cases reported to or 
discovered by its officers, also the names, residence, and history 
of all applicants for aid tothe City Poor Department (copied 
daily from the city records), together with the result of all in- 
vestigations, the amount of aid and by whom it has been rendered 
to each one recorded, the cause of want as far as can be learned, 
whether deserving or fraudulent, etc. 

4th. By reporting to each benevolent society or institution 
the cases of real need within its respective territory or juris- 
diction, as well as cautioning it against fraudulent or un- 
worthy cases detected. 

5th. By providing an ‘‘emergency fund”’ and relieving there- 
from, by small loans or gifts, cases of immediate need, pending 
an investigation. 

6th. By maintaining an 
the poor.’’ 

7th. By organizing and directing a corps of Volunteer Visit- 
ors to visit the needy as friends. 

The officers of the Association in their semi-annual circular of 
June 5, 1888, say: ‘‘Our records now comprise 2,136 families 
and individuals, representing a population of 6,417 persons re- 
ceiving aid from various sources more or less regularly. Appli- 
cations for aid for six months: New, 489; Recurrent, 889; Total 
1,378. Sixteen (16) per cent worthy, from illness, accident, or 
other good causes—worthy of temporary and permanent relief. 
—Fifty-nine (59) per cent needing work, who were appa- 
rently able and willing to work, but three fourths of whom were 
without trades and illiterate-——Twenty-five (25) per cent un- 
worthy, not requiring, fraudulent, and, from their habits and 
history, unworthy of aid or work of any kind as judged by busi- 
ness standards.——Fully twenty-five (25) per cent of the entire 
number of applicants are known to be suffering directly or indi- 
rectly from intemperance, one half of this is believed to be con- 
firmed and hopeless..—Fifty (50) per cent are single men and 
largely young men (under the prime of life). Wecatechise them 
thoroughly, and if not already upon our CAUTIONARY LIST, we 
lodge them one night, give them a supper or breakfast, or both, 
register their name, age, height, weight, personal description, 
time in the city, place they came from, occupation, destination, 
etc., and introduce them the following morning to our Employ- 
ment Bureau for odd jobs, successfully established March 1st 
last, a period of but three months during which time we have 
furnished 449 men and women with such work, representing it 
is believed upwards of $1,347.00 worth of labor at from one to 
two dollars per day; jobs averaging two days in duration. These 
jobs not infrequently lead to more permanent work.” 

The ‘‘emergency fund” for the same period consisted of 
clothing, goods, merchandise, 250 loaves of bread, and $360.92 
cash donated. The same circular says there had been expended 
during the said six months in cases of emergency £408.95 
making a deficit of $48.03 with loans and securities that will 
equal if not exceed this deficit when collected. 


intelligence bureau of odd jobs for 
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In a circular issued by the Association November 1, 1888, it 
says: ‘‘This society has found the opportunity to rescue from 
pauyerism, vice, and crime, by securing their commitment to 
the State Public School at Owatonna, six bright, dependent, and 
neglected young girls and ten bright young boys.”’ 

NEW CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—The Pine Tree State has added three more cir- 
cles to its list: The Champernoon of KirrERY DEpot, 
which organized with nine members; the Sebasticook of 
CLINTON, with its sixteen members ; and the seven Coluin- 
bias of ELLSWORTH FALLS. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Two of the members of CABLE Stra- 
rion Circle have added the Garnet Seal Course to their reg- 
ular work. Eight form the circle in MANCHESTER. 
—— SALEM and GREAT FALLS have flourishing circles. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The youngest circle reported from 
Boston is the Old Colony ; it is connected with the Central 
Congregational Church..—— A circle of fourteen in Rox- 
BURY is known as the Warren.——tThe Pericles of SHEL- 
BURNE FALLS is much interested in the study of Greek lit- 
erature. ———There are ten new students in Sovrm DEER- 
FIELD.——Budleigh Class of BEVERLY has six members ; 
ERVING Circle, ten. 

RHODE ISLAND.—The Delphic, Philomathic, and 'T. B. R. 
are new circles in Providence. BLockK ISLAND has five 
Practical Hellenes. 

CONNECTICUT.—WEST SUFFIELD has a large and growing 
Eight ’92’s in HARTFORD form a circle not yet 


circle.- 
named. 

New York.—In Wo tcort the beginners do not have the 
circle alone, but are stimulated and helped by members of '89 
and 'g91.-——TheC. I. S. C. is booming in RANDOLPH; twenty- 
five joined at the first meeting, and many more are expected. 


———From the NEw York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, twenty-eight names of teachers and 
pupils are sent as candidates for admission to the Class of 
‘92. Another pupil who graduated in ’88 is reading with 
them for seals.— As NEW ROCHELLE was the Plymouth 
Rock of the Huguenot settlers, the newly formed circle of 
forty members in that place is appropriately called the 
Huguenot.———Two new circles of BROOKLYN are the Iota, 
of eight members, and the Athenian, of seven.— Two 
large circles of AUBURN are connected with the First Baptist 
and First Methodist Episcopal churches.———Other circles 
are reported at CLIFTON SPRINGS (the Progressives) with 
seventeen members ; FISHKILLL, fourteen ; HOWELLS, four- 
teen; Port RICHMOND, twenty; RHINEBECK, fourteen; 
MONTGOMERY, the Brick Church, and NortH BLOOMFIELD. 

NEW JERSEY.—The Congregational Church Circle is a new 
organization of twenty-nine members in PLAINFIELD. 
The pastor of a Methodist church in BrimpGEToN has or- 
ganized among the members of his congregation a circle 
which already has twenty-three names on the roll. — 
New circles have been formed in ELizABETH, JERSEY City 
HEIGHTS, CEDARVILLE, and BURLINGTON. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Much interest in the C. L. S. C. is 
shown in ALLEGHENY. A new circle there comprises over 
twenty members who bring friends to the weekly meetings, 
hoping in that way to add to the number formally identified 
with the movement.- OLYPHANT has a circle of twelve 
members; BRADFORD reports ten; HaAzELTON, twelve; 
MILLERSBURG, ten; NORTHUMBERLAND, nineteen; NEW 
MILFORD, nine. 

DELAWARE.—The circle in NEwrorRt organized with ten 
members. 

District OF COLUMBIA.—Hamline Circle is anew organi- 
zation in WASHINGTON. Its membership is forty. 
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IN THE SouTH.—Ten have joined the circle in Corora, 
MARYLAND. BALTIMORE reports two new circles, one of 
twenty members, another connected with the Twelfth Pres. 
byterian Church, of fifteen members.——The circle jn 
DREWRY’S BLUFF, VIRGINIA, is named from Fort Darling, 
which is near the town. The students say they have an ideal 
president.———One of the three members at COLE’s FERky is 
a grandson of Patrick Henry.———The West End Circle of. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, is a new organization.— —Crysrar 
SPRINGS, Mississippi, has a circle which began with thirty 
members.———In Texas a pleasant circle composed of four 
members of one family, is reported from Mason. Much en- 
thusiasm is shown in SULPHUR SPRINGS Circle which jis 
working for a large membership. Two ’go’s changing their 
place of residence to HEARNE joined the new circle there. 

Ou1o.—A graduate of ’88 in CLEVELAND has founded a 
circle of about twenty members. Another circle of Cleve- 
land is the Tayler. Its secretary writes: ‘‘ The membership 
is twenty-nine with a prospect of more. All seem enthusi- 
astic, and with one or two exceptions have purchased com- 
plete sets of books, which means business. Our circle in- 
cludes one graduate and two ’89’s.’’———-Another circle, the 
Epworth, has been added to those in SprRINGFIEI.D.—— 
Winton Place, Cincrnnavt, has about forty beginners.——— 
The Spartans of ELyria have adopted the motto, ‘‘ Under- 
stand and learn to remember.’-————Other new circles are 
in EAst PALESTINE, FLUSHING, JOHNSONVILLE, MAk_- 
BORO, and WOODSFIELD. 

INDIANA.—GOSHEN has so many students that it was 
thought wise to make three divisions of the circle so as to 
insure thorough work.——From HuNTINGTON a circle re- 
ports, numbering twenty ; from Tirron, seven ; from Niw- 
CASTLE, the Hawthorne, twenty-five ; from LoGANsport, 
fourteen. 

ILLINots.—CHICAGO marshals in four more circles: one, 
un-named as yet, of sixteen members ; the Home Circle, of 
seven members, with the motto, ‘‘ Be noble in every thought 
and in every deed ’’; the Goodspeed (twelve members), which 
is connected with the Second Baptist Church, and the Hurl- 
but.——-New organizations are at work in JACKSONVILLE 
with seven members ; HAMILTON, six; MINooKa, eleven; 
OAK!PARK, the Bryant, twenty ; URBANA, nine; STILI.MAN 
VALLEY, nine ; CHENOA, twenty ; ASHKUM and CLAYTON. 

Kentucky.—Circles in Brooks and ELIzABETHTOWN are 
working with zeal. 

TENNESSEE.—The circle at CLARKSVILLE has for its presi- 
dent the principal of the Young Ladies Seminary ; the mem- 
bership is-limited to former pupils of that institution. 

MICHIGAN.—Circles in Michigan continue to multiply. 
Those of recent growth are at ASHLEY, with nine members : 
BIRCH RwUN, twelve; LAPEER, thirty; and WAYLAND. 
twelve———From SHELBY comes this pleasant message - 
‘‘A circle already of fifteen and which will probably reach 
twenty or even twenty-five members has been organized. 
It has a bright outlook and is sure to be a success.’'——— 
The membership in CLio is increasing. 

WISCONSIN.—Two years ago in WESTFIELD three people 
began reading the course. Others became interested in it 
and the number was increased to eleven. ‘This fall a formal 
organization was effected, and meetings are held each week 
with interesting programs. The circle decided by unanimous 
vote to make a special study of Greek history and literature. 
——PLAINFIELD and CuippEWA FALLS have added new 
circles to Wisconsin’s list. 

MINNESOTA.—The following is from a Pierian of MiNN*- 
APOLIS: ‘I have succeeded in forming the Laurel Circle. 
The motto is, ‘Honor is the laurel wreath that every brow 
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may wear.’ There are only three members at present, but 
all are thoroughly in earnest, and our endeavor is to gain the 
greatest amount of good from the readings, and to stimulate 
ene another to the further investigation of the subjects 
The Minnehaha is a large circle of SourH 


treated.” r 
——‘‘Our class promised well from the 
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start,” is the word from FRAzEE City.——A Progressive 
who ‘tries to found at least one circle a year and thus far has 
succeeded,’ has organized in CHENEY the Whittier Circle of 


ten members. 

lowa.—Eleven new circles all write encouraging letters of 
the enthusiasm of the members, and the probability of send- 
ing more names for registration. WATERLOO Circle has 
twenty members ; ROCKWELL, eight ; NEVINVILLE, nine ; 
MEDIAPOLIS, ten; MuRRAY, eight ; Linron, ten; KEOKUK, 
twenty ; JEFFERSON, eighteen; HARLAN, eleven ; SIBLEY, 
eleven ; GLENWOOD, nine. 

MissourI.—Seldom does a circle start out in life with such 
favorable surroundings as the Athene of SPRINGFIELD. Or- 
ganized by six graduates who are reading for seals it will 
have the advantage of their experience and counsel ; Drury 
College has offered its parlors for the meetings; and the 
studies were begun promptly so there will be no need of the 
superficial work sometimes done in ‘‘catching up.’’ The 
first social gathering of the Athene is thus noticed by a lo- 
cal paper: ‘‘ The Chautauquans have been quietly perfect- 
ing their arrangements for the coming year and were ready 
to respond to the tap of the Chautauqua bell which at high 
noon on October 1, assembles thousands all over the world 
for the beginning of the new year. A luncheon was provided 
for the members and guests. The graduates’ table was dec- 
orated with the flowers of the three classes represented. Be- 
fore Athene’s president was a dish of white carnations, com- 
plemented by a mass of pansies before '87's president. The 
table was divided by a horseshoe of carnations, heliotropes, 
and pansies. Toasts and a literary program followed the 
luncheon, and the Chautauqua thermometer rose higher 
than ever before in Springfield.’’ Weshall hope to hear that 
themembers of the Athene prove faithful followers of the wise 
maiden whose name they bear.———HANNIBAL has two 
new circles, one of eighteen members, the other, the Vincent, 
numbering sixteen. Special literary work and table talk on 
current events appear on their programs.———The Mt. Pros- 
pect of Kansas City has increased beyond the expectation 
of its founders ———MEx1co and GoLDEN Crty have each 
a flourishing circle. 

ARKANSAS.—A lady in DALARK has found time to organ- 
ize and study with a local circle, although her other duties 
include the work of ‘‘cook, milkmaid, seamstress, house- 
keeper, and hostess.,”,———Good results are being accom- 
plished by CHARLESTON Circle. 

CoLorADO.—Twenty-eight candidates for admission to 'g2’s 
ranks presented themselves at the first meeting in La JUNTA. 

KANsAs.—Among the nine members of Lew Wallace Cir- 
clein ARGENTINE, is an Irrepressible re-reading the course and 
studying for seals ———At Haskell Institute in LAawRENCE, 
a pleasant circle of eight ladies was recently formed.—— 
THROCKMORTON, avillage of five hundred inhabitants, boasts 
of a circle of eighteen members.———The (Galaxy Seal Club 
isa recent acquisition to the circles of Tor1:k 1A.—In con- 
trast to the many large circles reported is one in ASHLAND, 
no less worthy of notice : two sisters are studying together, 
finding the books fruitful of many pleasant hours. ——The 
Soldier Township Circle meets on alternate Saturdays in 
FAIRVIEW. Fifteen form Greenwood Circle of EUREKA. 
———Newron has a circle of twenty-five members. —— 
Six have begun work at KINSLEY. 


NEBRASKA.—Circles continue to multiply in Linconn. A 
new one organized in November makes the number of mem- 
bers in the ctty about one hundred twenty-five ———The 
secretary of REp CLoup Circle sends eight new names. 

Dakotra.—Two members of ’91 changing their residence to 
FARGO, have organized there a circle. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY.———The Whitman, a vigorous. 
circle of twenty-five, is busily working in CoLrax.— 
Seventeen enthusiastic students in PoMEROY met for organ- 
ization on Opening Day. 

OREGON.—Few but faithful are the members of Moro. 
Circle. 

CALIFORNIA.—A_ spirited beginning was made in San 
FrRANcIscO by the Castalian. Among its nineteen members. 
are several graduates ambitious to decorate their diplomas. 
with seals.———The Constantines send greeting from SAN 
DIEGO. 

REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 

AFRICA.—The circle introduced at our December reception 
from KIMBERLEY, SoUTH AFRICA, sends as a New Year's 
card a copy of a circular sent at the opening of the year to 
its members. It bears among other items this true Chau- 
tauquan exhortation : ‘‘ We are enjoined not to hide the dis- 
covery of blessings found by the way, but to pass them on 
from triend to friend. Members therefore will feel it to be 
their duty to extend the benefits of the C. I. S. C. to their 
acquaintances and neighbors.”’ 

CANADA.—The Pleasant Hour of BRANTFORD drops in 
again with word that a number of the graduates have joined 
the circle and are working on seal courses. ———Two Nova 
Scoria circles pay their New Year's respects. The Excel- 
sior of SHEFFIELD's MILLS, first introduced last April, de- 
clares a gain in earnestness and interest—the foundation 
qualities for progressive circles ; and the circle at TRURO en- 
ters for the first time, though it is a two-year-old organiza- 
tion. Thatthe Truro is not a backslider can be concluded 
safely from this true sign, it has several new members this. 
year. 

MAINE.—Chautauqua work is moving on briskly in Maine. 
Our old friend the Skidompha Club of DAMARIScOrTraA has re- 
organized with increased vigor.——At Wrst HARPSWELL 
the Merriconeag 1s meeting weekly and enjoying the 
studies.———Twenty-four members form the Cyrus Eaton 
Circle of WARREN this year.———The members at Rock- 
LAND announce their attention to pass a studious winter. 

NEW HAMPSHIRK.—A year ago in AUBURN on the shores 
of ake Massabesic, a circle was formed, taking its name 
from the lake. It starts on its second vear with great in- 
terest. The members have the advantage of access to a good 
village library and extensive museum of antiquities and 
Indian relics, which were of especial value to them last 
year in their studies in American history. Several of the 
members had their interest and enthusiasm renewed last 
summer by attendance on the very successful Chautauqua 
Assembly at East EprinG, and are more determined than 
ever to brave obstacles and continue their studies. ———There 
is a business-like sound to this brief report from Dover - 
‘*A Local Circle is formed with twenty-seven members. We 
expect it to reach fifty. Send us more membership blanks.’” 
——The Granite of NorrinGuam is hard at work. 

VERMONT.—An interested circle member in Wrst RAN- 
DOLPH says, ‘* We have a larger circle than ever and are very 
enthusiastic. There is no evening in the week so eagerly 
awaited as that for the circle. We follow THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
programs and think them excellent.’.———The Constants 
of PLAINFIELD have reorganized with the prospect of a flour- 
ishing society. Two ‘88's remain in the circle. A plan new 
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with the Constants has been adopted, requiring each mem- 
ber to take a certain portion of the Required Readings of the 
year as a special study in order to ask questions on it before 
the circle. The Loyal of BRATTLEBORO swells the notes 
of encouragement from New England by its announce- 
ment of twenty members busy at work. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—Callers from the Granite State include 
the Bryant of WorcESTER which in October celebrated its 
one hundredth meeting by an address from Mr. W. E. Shel- 
don, editor of the Journal of Education, the presentation of a 
portfolio of American etchings to the president, and an after- 
part of social enjoyment ; the Delphians of CHICOPEE, thir- 
ty-two in number; the RocKLAND Circle, which made a 
most successful year of ’87-’88, working hard and celebrating 
the Memorial Days, this year has started out with twenty- 
seven members and a lecture from Mrs. Livermore; a 
zealous company at West Boy.iston; the Holland of 
SPRINGFIELD, an interested and growing club; the River- 
side of POTTERSVILLE, which has reorganized with a mem- 
bership of eight: the Sherwin of DoRCHESTER, larger than 
ever, and carrying out most interesting programs at every 
meeting ; and the Star of Foxsoro, acircle of eleven, in 
which five different classes are represented. 
ConneEcTICUT.—A fact unique in circle history, so far as 
the Scribe knows, is told by the Vincent of BRIDGEPORT. 
For seven years the circle has been in operation and in all 
this time it has never had, until this fall, a change of offi- 
cers. There are twenty members in the Vincent and an en- 
couraging prospect of an increase. The ’88’s have 


either taken a deeper hold on the Chautauqua Idea than any 
-of their predecessors or else their friends are doing more to 
make known their ways, for certainly never before have so 
many graduates been announced as continuing in the cir- 


cles. It isa sign that this plan of home study is becoming 
thoroughly understood when members say the habit we have 
formed by four years’ study we intend to make a life habit. 
And the suggestion for this digression was found in a sen- 
tence from STAFFORD SPRINGS Circle: ‘‘ All our members 
are much interested in the readings, especially the ’88’s who 
are coming back some of them to take up the current year’s 
reading and others to take seal courses.’’ There are 
twelve members at WAREHOUSE POINT this year. 

RHODE ISLAND.—The Excelsior Circle of PROVIDENCE 
numbered fourteen the last week of September, the second 
week of October it had grown to twenty, and was still on 
the increase. Whittier Circle has twelve names on its 
roll. It sends a captivating list of subjects handled in a re- 
cent meeting, under the head of Old Greek Life: Wedding 
Customs; General features of the household; Servants; 
Dress of the Greek Gentleman and Lady; Duties of the 
Greek Wife; Woman’s Rights; Treatment of Children; 
Toys and Games ; General Musical and Physical Education 
of Greek Children; Bread Winning in Greece; Grecian 
Recreation ; Burial Customs ; ‘‘ God’s Acre’’ in Greece. 

New Yorxk.—The first meeting of the year ought to give 
the key for the season, surely ; and if it does, the Endeavor 
of NEw York has entered upon a prosperous winter, for a 
reporter from that first gathering declares that the members 
‘‘went home full of enthusiasm for the winter’s work.’’ 

The BROOKLYN Circles are all in full working order, 
and almost without exception have been enlarged. The 
Janes reaches up into the twenties in its membership and 
announices several probable ’92’s. No Name started out with 
twenty-five members, and the Athene with eleven. A mem- 
ber of the latter tells us that there are several ’92’s to join 
and others who through the influence of the circle have 
taken up the readings but prefer to read alone. On 
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LonG IsLAND at JAMAICA the circle of ’91’s numbers thir. 
teen who are sufficiently awake to call for twenty-five circy. 
lars to distribute in the interests of the Class of ’92,—_ 
For several years the Alameda Circle of ALFRED CEN‘: 
has been finding geology and literature especially interest. 
ing. A professor in science and a cabinet have been at the 
circle’s disposal at all times. Greece is engrossing the 
members entirely at present. They are making maps, work. 
ing out the extra questions, and doing much reading. 
The fourth year of the Onaghena of CAZENOVIA has _ been 
begun with great interest. Four of the members are travel. 
ing abroad this year, but they take their books with them 
and have THE CHAUTAUQUAN forwarded so that they are 
able to keep up with the readings, and new members have 
joined the circle to fill up the breach made by their absence, 
The Browning of CROPSEYVILLE has reorganized and 
gives a hearty New Year’s greeting to the January assembly, 
The Philomaths of FILLMORE are in their second 
year, a thorough, earnest company, too. The interest 
of the HoNEOVE Circle in the year’s course is well main- 
tained. The Egeria of Mount LEBANON is in line. 
At MonrTrICELLO the circle has reorganized with a 
larger number of new members than ever before. The 
Mistletoe of MORRISVILLE numbers eight members this year. 
The New Year’s card the Polenagnian of ROCHESTER, 
leaves on the Scribe’s table is a program of the year’s meetings. 
From this it is seen that the readings in Greek history are to 
be treated in lectures and conversation, a certain number of 
pages being assigned for an evening ; the literature will be 
reviewed by topics and closed with a blackboard drill; 
‘The Character of Jesus’’ will be reviewed in one evening; 
‘*The Modern Church in Europe’’ will be the subject of an 
evening’s conversation; Dr. Lattimore of Rochester Uni- 
versity will conduct illustrated drills on chemistry; and 
zodlogy will be reviewed by blackboard drills ; several spe- 
cial programs relieve the regular work. 

NEw JERSEY.—Chautauqua work is at high water mark 
in PLAINFIELD this year. The Hurlbut has reorganized 
with over twenty members, and held its eighty-eighth meet- 
ing on November 17. A new circle has been organized in 
the Methodist Church with twelve members; one in the 
Congregational Church with thirty-four; and one in the 
Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church with twenty-two. 
All are doing excellent work. The perseverance of the 
members of the Humboldt Circle of NEWARK, is carrying 
them through to their goal. They are busy people, frequently 
employed from seven o’clock in the morning until ten in the 
evening, and must manage closely tosecure forty minutes a 
day forreading. Yet they have succeeded nobly so far. The 
circle has resolved to go to Chautauqua in a body in’go, the year 
they graduate. Thirty-eight members are enrolled in 
the circle at PATERSON this year. At Mount HO.y 
eleven persons form the circle. The NEw BRUNSWICK 
friends have reorganized. Whittier of HACKENSACK is 
composed of eleven members. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The plan of appointing leaders to con- 
duct the work on each book is meeting with general favor 
with the circles. In the Ivy of PHILADELPHIA each of the 
regular members is assigned a study upon which he is to 
act as instructor ; and in the Gethsemane of the same city a 
quiz-master, is appointed for each study to serve for about 
one month. All the former membership of the Gethsemane 
continues this year and there is a prospect of an increase. 

The Practical of the West End, PrrrspurGH, is taking 
hold of Greek history with lively interest. They are equip- 
ped with maps and handle the topics assigned in free dis- 
cussion. There has been an addition of about ten per 
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cent in the East End Circle of PirrsBuRGH. It is the 
“never-give-up”’ spirit in which the Cora A. Howe of 
ScRANTON glories, and well it may. It is the only sure pre- 
ventive for failure. -Other Keystone callers, all of whom 
announce ‘‘ prospects bright,’’ come from READING (the St. 
Stephens, nine members), KITTANNING, PLEASANTVILLE, 
(sixteen ladies, all of them married but one), BELLEVUE, 
BLooMsBURG (sixteen members), and AUDENRIED (the 
Elzevir). 

MARYLAND.—The character of the work the St. John’s 
League of BALTIMORE does is illustrated by the following 
program of an October meeting. The program combines 
admirably all those features which are necessary to make 
general exercises entertaining and profitable : 


PART FIRST. ; 
I. Mottoes and Invocation. 
Il. Grecian Geography. 
Ill. Digest of History of Greece. Chapters VI. and VII. 
7. Readings from Twain’s visit to Athens. 
Music. 
PART SECOND. 
Roll-Call—Quotations on Philanthropy. 
Conversation on Philanthropy, conducted by Prof. R. T. 
Ely, of Johns Hopkins University. 
. Discussion—Is it desirable to have Constantinople and 
European Turkey pass into the hands of Russia? 
J. Conversation on ‘‘ The Circle of the Sciences.”' 
V. Table Talk, special subject, ‘‘ Eight o’clock.”’ 

SOUTHERN STATES.—The FARMWELL Searchers, VIR- 
GINIA, are on their second year, and by their thorough and 
persistent work are winning a right to their title. At 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, the J. F. Rose Circle is enthu- 
siastically endeavoring to improve on its last year’s record. 


There are sixteen members and the readings are very popu- 


lar with them. From BREVARD, NORTH CAROLINA, 
comes a representative who declares, ‘‘ We are now begin- 
ning our third year’s work and are determined to finish the 
course in spite of all difficulties. We are more than ever in 
love with the work.’’ The readers at WINSTON, NORTH 
CAROLINA, testify to the pleasure and benefit they derive 
from keeping up the readings, and tell how pleasant are 
their anticipations for the coming year’s work. The 
circle at HAZLEHURST, Mississippi, has done solid work for 
the C. L. S. C. in its neighborhood and enrolls nearly 
double its old membership this year. The Chautau- 
quans at Fort WorTH, TEXAS, evidently mean to enlarge 
their borders, for they send an urgent request for twenty- 
five application blanks. From PALESTINE, TEXAS, the 
most encouraging news comes: ‘‘ Our local circle has started 
out in full vigor with a number of new members who intend 
to pursue the regular course. The semi-monthly meetings 
are interesting, and new life has been infused into the 
circle.”’ 

Oxnio.—The record of the Bryant of TOLEDO last year was 
very bright. Fifty-four members were enrolled and faithful 
and persistent work wasdone. The meetings were made at- 
tractive and instructive by the careful planning of the offi- 
cers and the conscientious efforts of the members. At the 
close of the year nine persons graduated. The president, 
Dr. H. M. Bacon, a Chautauquan of long standing, spent 
the summer abroad and returned in the fall with fresh am- 
bition to make the Bryant the first circle of Chautauquadom. 
And it looks as if his ambition would be realized, for fifty-six 
persons have been enrolled and a committee appointed to con- 
duct each study. TOLEDO boasts a second splendid cir- 
cle, the St. John, now in its fifth year and numbering twenty- 
me members. The PAINESVILLE Circle whose fine 
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work last year was referred to in the November Local Circles 
has begun the year with thirty-six members—four times 
as many as it opened with last year. MANSFIELD’S 
Circle is doing finely. A large increase in membership 
has encouraged the GENEVA Circle. There are now fifty 
names on its roll. The local press is attentive to its actions 
and the night for meeting is devoted exclusively to that ob- 
ject. There is a class of ’91’s at ATWATER, more eager 
over the present year than they were over last. The 
Chautauquans of CINCINNATI held a grand reunion in Octo- 
ber of all the city’s circles. Dr. J. L. Reed addressed the 
company on the Chautauqua Idea. Alpha of CINcIN- 
NATI celebrated its tenth anniversary in November. 
There are sixteen members in the CoviNGTon Circle, and 
the unanimous wish seems to be that they may do better 
work this year than last. 

INDIANA. — Under what more favorable circumstances 
could a circle begin its year’s work than a lecture from 
Bishop Vincent? This is what the Vincent of LIBERTY en- 
joyed in the fall. The fifteen members were lifted into the 
highest enthusiasm by the Bishop’s presentation of the 
Chautauqua Idea, and through his influence considerable ad- 
dition has been made totheir ranks. The benefits of the 
Cc. L. S.C. in MARTINSVILLE have been varied and pro- 
nounced, but nothing has been more valuable than the quick- 
ening effect the work has had upon the religious life of sev- 
eral members. At MiLroy the Lew Wallace Circle has 
seventeen members in active work. Thirty-four mem- 
bers make the MARION Circle and there is the heartiest en- 
joyment of the work. Ten names have been enrolled in 
the GooDLAND Circle. At Corypon, nine of the old 
members continue and several new ones are expected. 

ILLiINoIs.—The C. L. S. C. wave in CHICAGO still is swell- 
ing. The Outlook has now nearly one hundred members 
and there has never been more enthusiasm. The Michigan 
Boulevard Circle has entered on its fourth year with renewed 
vigor, and it expects twenty-two members. The Puri- 
tan band of MonmourH has both increased vigor and mem- 
bership. What a splendid resolution is this for a New 
Year’s greeting : ‘‘We are determined to make this year’s 
work more thorough than any previous.’’ NEWTON’S 
Circle is growing rapidly, an indication of Chautauqua’s 
standing in the town. A ‘flourishing condition’’ is 
reported from the Marguerite of KEWANEE. At PARIS 
the fourth year of the course has been reached and the read- 
ers—growing ambitious as they proceed—are going to take 
the Bible course in connection with the regular reading. 
This ought to mean that Paris will have a circle of seal read- 
ers next year. Hearty greetings of encouragement and 
interest come from the Truth Seekers of TAYLORVILLE, 
BEARDSTOWN, and ROCKTON. 

KENTUCKY.—When the South Side Circle of Hopxins- 
VILLE was reorganized in September, it found that it still had 
on its list all the persons with whom it organized in 1886. 
In connection with a society of the town, the circle has or- 
ganized a lecture course for this winter. Drs. Henson and 
Hedley, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Col. Sanford, and the Hon. S. 
P. Leland are to speak. At Louisa the twenty-seven 
members are busily at work and ‘‘all intend to graduate.’’ 

MICHIGAN.—The Pathfinders of BATTLE CREEK believe in 
long tenure of office and give good reasons, too. ‘‘ We think 
the greatest possible good can be secured by keeping the of- 
ficers for as long a term as possible, since an officer who has 
had experience is better prepared to discharge his duties than 
anew one. We have found this to be the case especially on 
the program committee.’’ The Pathfinders have some ex- 
cellent ideas about lesson preparation and union meetings. 
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‘‘ As each member is expected to prepare himselfto be called 
upon to act as teacher, all feel the necessity of having per- 
fect lessons. No books are allowed in which to look up an- 
swers during these exercises, but whenever anything comes 
up that is not understood, some one is deputized to look the 
matter up and explain. We never allow ourselves to pass over 
anything superficially. There are three circles in this city, 
and we have been very much benefited by meeting together 
the past year, having had three union meetings, which were 
greatly enjoyed by all concerned. We believe that these 
union meetings are a source of profit to all participants, as 
we are thus enabled to exchange ideas and plans, become 
better acquainted with each other, and enjoy ourselves, so- 
cially. Wethink the time will be when we can hardly afford 
to do without these union meetings.”’ In the UNION 
City Circle last summer several members graduated and so 
stimulating was their example, and soeffective their appeals, 
that the circle has doubled its membership this year, now 
having an enrollment of twenty-five. VERNON has a 
fine class of eleven. The circle at UrTica is ‘‘ deep in 
Greek history and literature.”’ Magnetic Circle of Sr. 
Louts is in line. A pleasing program of a musical and 
literary entertainment given by the LAKE LINDEN Circle is 
among the New Year’s cards. Seven members gradu- 
ated in ’88 from the Pére Marquette of Lupincron. The cir- 
cle is well equipped for the present year’s work. At 
HARBOR SPRINGS the circle-members are indulging in pleas- 
ant anticipations of a profitable year’s work. The circle 
has been reorganized at EAST JORDAN. An increase in 
members has greatly encouraged the Marathon of CoLuM- 
BIAVILLE. This is the circle’s third year. The Straight 
Circle of Carson City has renewed its meetings. 
Wisconsin.—How much the presiding genius has to do 
with holding a circle! Here is the Oak Park Circle of Eau 
CLAIRE, forty strong, ‘‘held together by the magnetism and 
scholarly force of our beloved and admired president,’’ so says 
an enthusiastic member. Monona Lake Circle of MAptr- 
son has resumed work, also the Edelweiss of MILWAUKEE. 
Eleven persons form the Pioneer Circle of VrroguUA 
this year. At PRAIRIE bu Sac a circle of ’g1’s are in 
rank. The magazine programs are followed and the lesson 
is handled by a thorough review of the readings of the pre- 
vious week. At MARKERSAN the circle has reorganized. 
MINNESOTA.—ST?T. PAUL’s Chautauquans are very gener- 
ally back in the circles, and no small per cent of ’92’s has 
been added. The North Star Circle has reorganized for its 
third year with twenty members. Aurora is quite as full 
as ever, and the Plymouth has sixteen names on its roll. 
At WaABASHA there are thirty-five persons in the cir- 
cle. One of those cosy fireside circles whose strength 
is in its narrow limits, is flourishing at WINNEBAGO CITy. 
There are only three but they are happy in the work and 
expect to take the full course. DovER Circle has 
twelve members at present. The third year has been 
reached in the history of the Philomatheon of Canny. All 
the members are determined to prosecute the studies vigor- 
ously, and are looking forward to a pleasant winter. 
Iowa.—The record of the C. L. S. C. year of ’87-’88 with 
the Lyons Circle is inspiring reading. During this period 
the circle held forty meetings; twenty different visitors were 
present at these gatherings, nearly every one assisting in 
the work. American Literature was a feature of each meet- 
ing, and during the year the circle read aloud Hale’s United 
States History, Beer’s Literature, Hatfield's Physiology, and 
Wilkinson’s German Literature, interspersing the readings 
with comments and criticisms. Four Memorial Days were 
celebrated, and a big sleigh-ride party was carried out success- 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


fully. Surely ’88-’89 can hardly give a better record than this. 
The members of the Vesta of LEon are in their fourth 
year and they declare their devotion still unabated. Dur- 
ing ali the circle’s history a meeting has never been missed, 
and this in Iowa, too, where there are blizzards and cyclones 
and mud and what not. The ALLERTON Circle ‘has 
started on its second year with increased interest, the mem- 
bers striving to see how much information they can gain on 
the topics given in addition to what is contained in the text- 
books. For that purpose assessments are made and books 
purchased. Nineteen members distinguish the third 
year of the Mosaic of TRAER. The Arrica Circle is on 
the increase. Thirty-four members form the active mem- 
bership at present, and more are coming. The presidential 
campaign excited the Attica somewhat, but has not spoiled 
Greek politics for them by any means. The circle at 
HAmptTon has reorganized. A compliment to the qual- 
ity of reading in the course comes from the Emerson of Drs 
MorneEs. The circle has begun full of purpose and zeal. 

MissourI.—Dr. Chapman of HANNIBAL has put into 
his church directory a paragraph from which his brother. 
pastors interested in encouraging intellectual culture in their 
churches, through the C. L. S. C., may take a hint. It 
reads, ‘‘The C. L. S. C. meets at pastor's residence on the 
second and fourth Monday evening of each month.’’——— 
Twenty members joined the HoLpDEN Circle on its reorgan- 
ization and more are to come. The Olympians of Cor- 
DER are seven this year. 

KANnsAS—AIl through last summer the Atlantean Brown 
Circle of MINNEAPOLIs held regular meetings, using miscel- 
laneous programs. In the fall the regular reading was un- 
dertaken by fifteen members. Fifteen ’go’s and ’g1’s 
form the BALDWIN class. 

NEBRASKA.—A member from SCHUYLER says, ‘“The Crewitt 
Circle has commenced the year under very favorable circum- 
stances. We have a membership of twenty. Every one of 
them is ready and willing to do his share, and most of them 
capable of doing extra good work. We are very fortunate 
in having for president a man who has been a life-long stu- 
dent, and who is prompt and earnest in conducting the 
meetings. Those of us who belong to the Class of ’91 feel 
greatly encouraged in commencing this year. ——— A 
‘splendid circle’ is reported from CoLuMBUs. 

CoLoRADO.—An excellent piece of news comes from the 
LEADVILLE Circle: ‘‘ We shall have fewer /oca/ and more 
vegular members this year than ever.”’ DuRANGO has 
a bona fide Seal Circle, all of whose members graduated 
in '86, and who continue as a circle doing seal courses. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN is taken by the members and its read- 
ings included in their work. Several of these graduates 
belong to a second circle in Durango which is doing the 
undergraduate work. 

Dakota.—The WILmot Circle has been reorganized with 
five members. 

OREGON.—The Umpqua Circle of RosEBuRG has re-formed 
with a membership of twenty-one. There is a doubled 
membership in the Nota Beneof PoRTLAND. An auspicious 
beginning was made in other respects than numbers by the 
circle, and good results are sure to follow. 

CALIFORNIA.—Last year the Ramona Circle of 
ANGELES had ten members, this year it has twenty, all ac- 
tive, earnest, and enthusiastic. The Ramona uses THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN programs and conducts monthly blackboard 
drills with diagrams of the lessons. Laurentian Circle 
of SAN FRANcIsco took eighteen names at its preliminary 
meeting in the fall, and feels confident of still larger 
numbers. 
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THE C. L. S. 


C. CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘ THE ARGONAUTS.”’ 
“Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than 
unused gold.’’ 
OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., Congregational House, 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-Presidenits—The Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y. ; the Rev. J. H. 
McKee, Little Valley, N. Y.; the Rev. I. D. Steele, Jackson, Tenn. ; Miss 
Genevieve M. Walton, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Mrs. Jennie R. Hawes, Mendota, 
Ill.; Mrs. J. A. Helmrich, Canton, Ohio; Miss Ella Smith, Meriden, Conn. ; 
Miss Mary Clenahan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; G. A. Brashear, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
the Rev. S. H. Day, Bristol, R. I. 

Treasurey—The Rev. R. H. Bosworth, 230 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E.N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. H. C. Jennings, St. Paul, Minn. 


CLass FLOWER—THE Daisy. 


Members of 1889 who can furnish either words or music for 
the class song are requested to report to the C. L. S. C. Of- 
fice at Plainfield, New Jersey, by the first of February that 
the committee in charge may make all arrangements in 
ample season. 


WORDS FROM THE ’89’S. 

Alabama: ‘‘ ThoughI have pursued the course alone and 
ina neighborhood dead to all spiritual and intellectual ad- 
vancement, it has been with an ever increasing interest 
that I have persevered to overcome difficulties. The course 
has been to me a grand opportunity, an inestimable bless- 
ing in many ways.”’ 

New York: ‘‘My reading has been a great help to me ; 
was it not for this thirst for knowledge I never could have 
persevered as I have under so many difficulties.”’ 

New York City: ‘‘ Many a lonely hour has been cheered 
and thought and memory turned into new and delightful 
channels by these readings. I hope to be better and stronger 
intellectually for the hours spent with my books.”’ 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘THE PIERIANS.”’ 
“Redeeming the Time.’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence. R. I.; the Rev Leroy Stevens, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs, Dr. Edwards, 
Randolph, N. Y.; Miss Anna L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; George H. 
lott, Chicago, I1l.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss Helen Chenault, Ft Scott, 
Kan.;S. M. Delano, New Orleans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss G. 1. Chamberlain, Plain field, N. J. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, I11. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, New Orleans, La. 


Items in this column should be sent to Miss G. L. Chamberlain, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


CLass FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE, 


Among the older members of our class are two Massachu- 
setts readers both of whom are seventy-six years cf age. We 
hope to greet them at Chautauqua 1n 1890. 

A’’90 from Maine whose ill health prevented the comple- 
tion of last year’s work until quite late, writes from South 
America: ‘“‘On the ocean voyage out here, I finished the 


C. L. S. C. readings and will send the memoranda although 
it is so late.”’ 


A Pierian writing from his home across the water, in Mid- 
Iothian, says, ‘‘I am finishing the twelve-page memoranda 
and will forward it to you in a few days. I find the study 
very helpful.” 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘‘ THE OLYMPIANS.” 
‘* So run that ye may obtain.” 


OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, Lawrence, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. 
Lathrap; the Rev. J. A. Smith; W. H. Westcott. 

Secretary—Dr. A. J. Reinhart. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Wilkie. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Foster. 


CLASS FLOWER—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


THE PRESIDEN’T’S CHAT.—‘‘ Look before you leap”’ into a 
book. <A preview is as valuable asa review. The prelimi- 
nary work necessary tothe proper reading of any work is not 
always appreciated by those unaccustomed to studious 
habits. To those of our class who have had the benefit of 
mental discipline, the caution is gratuitous ; but to many 
who one year ago took up for the first time a definite scheme 
of reading, and who have been sorely tempted to give up for 
lack of a wise method of doing the self-imposed task, a word 
of advice will be welcome. 

The Spanish say: ‘‘If mine enemy deceive me once, 
shame on him; if he deceive me twice, shame on me.’’ The 
enemy of some readers is undue attention to details. A 
book is commenced with a determination to master each 
chapter, and so conquer the whole. The first chapter is 
read with care and enthusiasm ; the third chapter becomesa 
task ; before the fifth is reached the mind refuses to carry 
the mass of facts, and a tideof despair sets in that frequently 
sweeps away good resolutions, and the book is thrown aside 
with the remark, ‘‘ It is no use totry.’’ Suppose, my class- 
mate, that you try a new method. When taking up a new 
work, spend the first hour in looking the book over. Read 
that neglected, but important, part, the preface ; it will give 
an insight into the author’s motive and purpose. Then 
spend the first hour in rapidly glancing at the topics treated, 
obtaining a general idea of what the author intends to do. 
Think over the outline indicated by the titles of the chap- 
ters ; catch a few sentences here and there, till you see the 
main steps the writer takes to reach his conclusions. Having 
spent an hour or more in securing some idea of the trend 
and methods of the work, begin the first chapter in good 
earnest. Acquire the habit of bringing the mind down to 
the work in hand; do not allow outside things to break 
your attention, but absorb the contents of the written 
pages. This close reading requires a strain that cannot be 
continued long. Break up the continuity every few pages 
for momentary rest and digestive reflection; then resume 
work. 

Forethought will insure an interest in the thing read, and 
a pleasure will be felt in finding that the author has met 
some of the questions started in your own mind by the proc- 
ess of the preview. Look, then, before you leap, and save 
yourself from falling on the rock of despair, to the breaking 
of good resolutions and the permanent injury of your mental 
habits. 

Members of ’91 or of other classes who are by circum- 
stances shut out from the privileges of a local circle can re- 
ceive a great deal of pleasure and help in C. L. S. C. work 
through correspondence with others. With this ideain view 
a correspondence department has been for some years con- 
ducted by the Central Office at Plainfield, N. J., and any 
readers who would liketo correspond with fellow members 
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of the C. L. S. C. in relation to their readings should write 
to the Plainfield Office. 


Let every ’91 plan to fill out the White Seal memoranda 
for this year. We want every one of our graduates to be a 
member of the Order of the White Seal at graduation—a lit- 
tle extra work will accomplish it. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
‘* Seek and ye shall obtain.’’ 


OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Mich. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, III. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs, Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. P. S. Henson, IIl.; 
Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; Issa Tanimura, Japan, 

Treasurer and Member Building Committee—Lewis E. Snow, Mo. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Dakota, Dak. 

CLass FLOWER—CARNATION,. 


A member of the Class of ’89 writes to the ’92’s: ‘‘ During 
my membership I have made some observations which might 
be beneficial to the Class of ’92. Our circle was organized 
three years ago this fall, with about a dozen members, a few 
of whom have moved away, and a few new ones have been 
added ; so the membership has kept up well, amd at present 
we have a very pleasant and well-conducted circle. - But 
there has been one failing all the way through,—our mem- 
bers have tried to pull the load without putting on the har- 
ness. I am the only one of the original class who has bound 
herself to every required duty, including examinations ; and 
I believe no one of the class has found the work less cumber- 
some and more enjoyable than myself. Nearly all of the 
class who have been reading are wishing they had done the 
work fully as they went; it would have taken only a little 
longer at the proper time, but they find it will be very diffi- 
cult todo the back work with that of the present year. I 
wish I could tell others what a blessing the Chautauqua 
movement has been to me a busy mother. I had felt the 
need of something of this kind for several years, but did not 
know there was so near at hand just what I wanted and 
needed. I not only feel that my knowledge is broader in 
maternal things, but from the light I have received I feel bet- 
ter qualified to serve my Heavenly Father. 


A Japanese member of the ’92’s who is pursuing his studies 
in New Haven at the Yale Scientific School, became so much 
interested in the C. L. S. C. while at Chautauqua this sum- 
mer that no amount of hard study seems to interfere with 
his C. L. S.C. work. Hewrites: ‘‘Iam very glad that I 
am in the circle and am trying to walk slowly with the 
dear members of ’92. Although my college course occupies 
the most of my time I am filling out the memoranda with 
great care.’”” On his return to Japan, three years hence, he 
hopes to take active part in the work in the J. L. S. C. 


Here is a letter from a’92 on the Crow Indian agency 
in Montana Territory : ‘‘I have been located at this agency 
for ten years as clerk, and during that time have spent but 


seven days fm all in the settlements. You may judge that I 
desire some system of study to prevent excessive retrogres- 
sion.” 

The C. L. S. C. is indebted to individual classes for 
various helpful influences. The ’84 ‘“‘Irrepressibles’’ first 
developed a strong class spirit,—’87 inaugurated the system 
of competitive examinations,—’90 was the first to indorse 
the class-building movement. Here is a suggestion for ’g2. 
There are hundreds of home missionaries on the frontier liv- 
ing on salaries barely sufficient for the necessaries of life, to 
whom the C. L. S. C. readings would be invaluable. A cir- 
cle of twenty-five members could furnish a set of books, 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and membership fees for a missionary 


THE C, L. S. C. CLASSES. 


and his wife, at an expense of thirty cents to each member. 
How many of our circles will carry out this suggestion ? 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

At a meeting of the C. L. S. C. Alumni at Lake 
View, South Framingham, Mass., July 19, 1888, it was 
decided that they, with their undergraduate associates, 
should have a building for headquarters, in which 
to hold general and class meetings, to report and register, te 
transact business, to keep banners, mottoes, etc., to have 
the C. L. S. C. office, to hold ‘‘ Round Tables,’”’ to cultivate 
the esprit de corps of student life, and to be a home, welcom. 
ing all Chautauquans as they shall come upon the ground, 
and thereby to save the annual expense incurred hitherto 
for class headquarters. Such was the enthusiasm with 
which this project was started, that $575 was subscribed 
for stock in one day. The Camp Meeting Association has 
generously offered to donate for this object, the free use of 
the two lots in a most desirable location. A committee was 
appointed to take in hand this work, and to have the build. 
ing ready for occupancy, and free of debt, at the decennial 
assembly next season, provided the requisite fund shall be 
forthcoming. The cost of the building will be about $2,000. 
It is proposed to divide this into shares of ove dollar each, 
and ask the alumni and undergraduates each to subscribe 
for one or more shares. If the amount subscribed within 
the next month shall warrant it, the committee are in- 
structed to obtain a plan for the building and present it, 
with the estimated cost, at the banquet of the alumni, 
February next, and if they shall approve, to put the build- 
ing under contract. Subscriptions should be sent to B. T. 
Thompson, Esq., South Framingham, Mass. 


Copies of Mrs. Marietta S. Case’s pretty booklet, ‘The 
Plymouth Rock,’’ dedicated to the Class of ’88, can be had 
by enclosing 25 cents to the author at Highland Park, Conn. 
Mrs. Case generously donated a number of copies to the 
class for their decorating expenses at Chautauqua last sum- 
mer. The officers of the class recommend the book to the 
members as an appropriate souvenir of the class. 


A graduate inthe Hawaiian Islands writes : ‘‘I have now 
commenced my sixth year as a member of the C. L. S.C. 
and each year I am studying with increasing enthusiasm. | 
commenced reading THE CHAUTAUQUAN seven years ago, 
and that led me to join the C. L. S.C. The work has led 
me to cherish broader views of life; to feel the need of a 
higher Christian culture ; and to rejoice in the true catho- 
licity of a Christ-like humanity.”’ 

A Michigan Pioneer who spent some weeks at Chautauqua 
in the summer, took home with him a copy of the ‘“ Evolt- 
tion of Mrs. Thomas.’’ He reports as the result of his ef- 
forts, fourteen new members and the largest Chautauqua 
circle ever known in his vicinity. What about other Chau- 
tauqua Pioneers ? 

One of the 82’s known to many old Chautauquans, and 
by some of them lost sight of for awhile, sends greetings 
from Arizona, where she has found a busy life and an inter- 
esting field of work in an Indian Training School. She 
writes: ‘‘I did so much want to resume the C. L. S. C. 
work this year, but at present do not see at all clearly how! 
can do it ; however, I have lost none of my Chautauqua et- 
thusiasm. I wish to be identified with the Pioneers and 
inclose my fee for the Garnet Seal Course, which I am go- 
ing to attempt with THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” Though her 
field of work is not a promising one for the C. L. S. C., she 
hopes to form a Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union 
among the young people. 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


“INTERNATIONAL GIRLISHNESS.”’ 

Andrew Lang, the English writer, recently published in one 
of the reviews an article entitled ‘‘ International Girlishness.”’ 
By this term he meant to refer to that narrow spirit of petty 
fault-finding that has become so common in the last few years 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The point was a good one, and 
Mr. Lang made fine fun of the ‘‘touchy’’ spirit sometimes seen 
whenever any criticism is made in England of our ways and 
manners. ‘The spirit exists quite as much on the other side, but 
what does it matter? Manners do not make the man. Both 
nations are too much like two girls, sensitive over 
nothings. 

There has been much poetic sentiment written about brotherly 
love. Some brothers do love each other. The great majority 
of brothers, and sisters too, do not love each other, except at a 
distance, and nature never intended they should. Children of 
the same parents are too much alike to live long together. It is 
right and proper they should repel each other, that they should 
seek and love others not of their family. Otherwise, we should 
exchange a wise evolution for a stoppage of all progress, ending 
only in idiocy and death. 

The people of England and their ‘‘kin beyond sea”’ are too 
much like brothers. They naturally repel each other, but, like 
wise brothers, they dwell apart. Here is a point in this very 
matter of ‘“‘International Girlishness.’’ This petty criticism 


amounts to nothing—except to prove we are brothers. What if 
our other brothers beyond the lakes do, as is said, charge a little 
more on their canals for our boats than for their own? What if 


there be a pretty little squabble (it’s nothing else) about cod-fish 
and clams? What does it matter if a solemn foreign minister 
forgets to tear up an impertinent letter? What if our people 
lése their heads over the whole trifling and miserable business 
of the letters? Shall we take down ‘‘ the old gun that was brought 
back from Concord busted,’’ and hunt in the garret for ‘‘ gran- 
ther’s powder horn ”’? 

It takes a good deal to start a whole continent of sober folks. 
Only once, since we cut the maternal apron strings, have the 
people of this country, the real people, the land-owning, 
home-building folks, really started out in earnest tofight. There 
may be plenty of girlishness displayed on both sides, but there 
will be no rise in the price of powder. The People rule, not the 
Queen, in England. This is really a government by the people, 
for the people, and while the same blood flows in the brothers’ 
veins it will never quicken to the maddening beat of the drum. 
Brothers, like sisters, disagree over trifles and fly apart, yet when 
it comes to down-right serious difficulties the real brother love 
asserts itself, and there is peace, because there is mutual respect 
and admiration. No man knows any other man better than his 
brother. Heis himself mirrored in another. If there be aught 
to admire in his own character, he knows the brother has it in 
greater or less degree. If there be faults, and he wisely knows 
them, there must be a knowledge that like failings hinder the 
other as they do him, 

There is not much dignity in girlishness—even in girls—much 
less in nations. It were wiser then if we stood more on our self- 
respect and thought more of that great silent, home-abiding 
nation that dwells on the farms of this country, and in the man- 
wacturing towns of England. It is these plain folks who sit be- 
hind Throne and Congress. They are neither girls nor brothers 
im one cradle, but brothers dwelling apart in brotherly love, re- 
specting, forbearing, and too slow to anger to quarrel over any- 
thing. The gun came back from Concord ‘‘ busted ’’—and there 
'S No repair shop for that kind of gun. 


THE NEW YEAR’S POINT OF VIEW. 

The year 1889 is here, and the serious question, ‘‘ What are 
you going to do with it’’? sounds in our ears. Each hearer will 
have a different answer: get into a higher office ; build a house ; 
buy a sealskin; go to Europe; master a new language; love 
my neighbor, are only examples of their variety. But if all the 
answers of all the world could be tabulated it is to be feared that 
getting would be found to be the animus which underlies most 
ofthem. Getting is the purpose of the world. It is the popular 
ambition. Perhaps this tendency is not unworthy our New 
Year’s reflections. 

It is not an entirely satisfactory theory of life—this struggle 
to get what we have not and escape from what we have. 
It causes wrinkles and gray hairs. It disturbs serenity and 
ruins thoughtfulness. Is there no better one to use this New 
Year? If happy and profitable living depend on possession, 
position, or achievement, there certainly is not. But does 
it? Is it not true that one dollar kindles a desire for two, one 
office for the next higher, one success for a greater? The fire 
grows larger with each fresh fagot. At the end of the struggle 
we are where we started, save for our increased capacity for get- 
ting. Our surroundings alone are changed. Getting will not 
bring in 1889 happiness or satisfaction. The reason is obvious 
enough. These conditions depend on mental and spiritual 
qualities. Material causes cannot produce them. If a man is 
strong and sweet, strength and sweetness will fill his life 
whether he keeps accounts or writes epics. If he is a hero and 
a lover, heroism and love will distinguish him, whether he 
tends a counter or habits a court. This theory of living is as 
much of an innovation in life as grafting realism upon idealism 
is in literature. The man who has trained himself to believe 
that the highest possibilities, the best happiness for him lie in 
getting possession of something he has not, or escaping from 
what he has, will find it a difficult matter to begin 1889 with a 
determination to idealize what he has; as difficult a matter as 
the fiction reader who has learned to look for ideal qualities 
only in impossible people, does to understand how common men 
and women can be made interesting in novels. But to order 
one’s life from this point of view is full of sure rewards. Dull- 
ness and incompleteness cannot exist, whatever the material con- 
dition, when the mind is filled with high thoughts, the soul with 
noble cares. Every year in the art exhibitions of New York, 
Paris, and London, one or more pictures of commonest life or 
landscape make their mark. The scene everybody knew by 
heart, but nobody but the artist had ever caught its charm. 
What so tame as a kitchen garden until Charles Dudley Warner 
‘discovered ’’ it? Roughness, uncouthness, and barrenness are 
all the world ever saw in the Tennessee mountaineers until 
Craddock touched them. It is always so. The ideal condition 
for which. men sigh is at their feet. They look to the horizon 
for it. 

The true theory of living demands that one be noble and good 
and content in the humblest condition. Unless he is so, what 
proof is there that in any other atmosphere he would find satis- 
faction? There is a story of a certain famous musician who after 
he had finished a composition never tried it on his grand concert 
instrument until he had played it on a worn and feeble spinet in 
his garret. It he found that it pleased him when played there, 
he knew it could not fail to charm when tested on his grand 
piano. The life that makes no harmony from humble surround- 
ings, will not draw music from finer environment. Unless the 
humblest real condition is touched with the ideal, it is certain 
that the ideal will not be reached by a material change ; its se- 
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cret lies too deep for that ; it is buried in the soul, and only those 
who look into their own souls with patient, solemn searching can 
draw it forth. 


THE STUDY AND THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY. 

One of the most important and characteristic of recent educa- 
tional developments is that which pertains tothe academic study 
of history. It is, in the first place, but lately that the claim of 
modern history to a place in the school and college courses has 
been recognized at all. A generation ago collegians were sup- 
posed to become, and toa greater or less extent did become, 
familiar with the history of the Greeks and Romans, but if they 
learned anything about modern Europe or their own country, it 
was a lucky accident. Little was done by educational authority 
to store the mind, and nothing whatever to stimulate it in this 
direction. Butshortly after the middle of the century the ex- 
clusive tradition of the classical schools began to loosen its grip, 
and the need of academic instruction in modern history and 
politics came to be recognized. In the third quarter of the cen- 
tury this study was introduced very generally into our collegiate 
and preparatory courses. 

Asarule the work done by the student consisted at first of 
recitations from a text-book. The method was substantially the 
same everywhere, in the higher institutions as well as the lower: 
the learner was given an outline sketch of general history, and 
required to commit it to memory and ‘‘recite’’ it. It was a dis- 
cipline of the memory only. The student took the statements, 
the opinions, even the prejudices and the mistakes of his author, 
just as he took from another book the rules of Latin grammar 
or the demonstrations of geometry. He was not encouraged to 
inquire or even to wonder how the author arrived at his opinions 
or where he got his information. The possibility of there being 
another side to the question, of there being conflicting testimony, 
of there being somewhere in the world facts not known that, 
if known, would shed new light upon the matter—such a possi- 
bility seldom entered his mind. Often the author of the manual 
was himself not a specialist, not an investigator, perhaps not 
even a scholar, but only a compiler of text-books. As to the 
subjects studied, the most attention was given to wars and bat- 
tles, to the chronology of dynasties, and tothe personal fortunes 
of rulers. Little attention was given to the history of the people, 
to the evolution of institutions, or to the development of political 
ideas and principles. 

To-day, however, something quite different from thisis going 
on at our better schools and colleges. The recitations from a 
text-book are not indeed discarded (there is certainly no reason 
to discard them entirely), but their value has been greatly in- 
creased by the introduction of better books and of more rational 
methods of teaching. Especially does the new spirit manifest 
itself in the general adoption at our higher institutions of some 
form of what is known as the ‘‘seminary method.” The his- 
torical seminary may be compared with the laboratory method 
of instruction in natural and physical science. Students are 
given subjects for investigation and sent to the best sources of 
information accessible to them. In the lower institutions and 
wherever library facilities are meager, the subjects assigned are 
necessarily such as have already been carefully studied and writ- 
ten about by others. The student then has to read and compare 
the authorities and draw his own conclusions; such work may 
be called imitative or reproductive research. But in several of 
our better equipped universities, work of a higher order than this 
is now done to a considerable extent. Subjects that have not 
heretofore been investigated, are taken up and studied thorough- 
ly from first-hand sources of information. This is original or 
productive research, and the essays produced are often valuable 
contributions to human knowledge. To form an idea of the ex- 
cellence and variety of the work of this kind that has been done 
in recent years at Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, Johns Hopkins 
University, University of Michigan, and other institutions, one 
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should read the pamphlet upon the ‘‘ Study of History in Amerj- 
can Colleges and Universities,’ prepared by Prof. Herbert B, 
Adams and lately issued by the National Bureau of Education. But 
even where true original research is out of the question, and quite 
apart from the intrinsic worth of the results obtained, the semi. 
nary method has an educational value much greater than that of 
the old routine. It trains not only the student’s memory, but 
also his judgment and his perception of relations. It teaches 
him to respect facts and to sift and weigh testimony. It 
shows him, in a small way, how history is made and how it is 
written. 


THE CHURCHES AND YOUNG MEN. 

One of the unpleasant features of religious life is the lack of 
young men in the churches. The fact may be called in ques- 
tion, because it is not a universal one. But a single test is this: 
on the average, the young women in churches are more numer- 
ous than the young men. Another social symptom of the same 
malady is that young women of the church often marry men 
who are not church members, while the reverse of the rule is 
quite rare—young men of the church seldom marry girls who 
have no church relations. 

The evil is not a small one, and there are indications that it is 
growing larger ; it has certainly increased in the last thirty years. 
Can the evil be removed or at least reduced? We are confident 
that some things can be done to improve the situation. For one 
thing, the distinct recognition of the fact that there are too few 
young men in the church should tend to better the recerd. An 
evil must be seen and measured before it is combated intelli- 
gently. Probably, up to this time, it has not been felt to be 
really and alarmingly true that young men shun, or at any rate 
keep out of, the church. It is not possible to ignore the fact any 
longer. Itis a real and ugly fact. Systematic efforts to win 
young men ought to be undertaken all along the line. The 
church wants them and must get them. Many ways to go about 
the enlistment of such soldiers of the cross will be found, some 
best fitted to one and others to another locality or denomination. 
But some general principles can be stated for all situations and 
denominations. j 

One of these is that young men will not go very heartily into 
any enterprise when they can only sit still, look on, and listen. 
Young men have to be enlisted as active workers ; old men may 
be taken in as parlor-boarders, but a young man must be set at 
work or he will soon grow listless. Besides, young men can 
best win young men; and it isin such work that the value of 
youthful members is always highest. The principle has, how- 
ever, another important application. The officiary of too many 
churches has no young blood in it. Give the young brethren a 
share in the management. Let them feel that they have not all 
to wait until they get gray hairs before they can serve on boards 
and committees. The ideal officiary has at least two generations 
in it—the generation which has got its growth and the one which 
is growing. 

Intimately connected with the foregoing is the principle that 
young men cannot be fitted into the inflexible molds made by 
the past. A church must have a flexible harness for its growing 
generation. In a great many ways things of no doctrinal or 
vital importance oppress young minds and repel them from the 
churches. Age is apt to be most conservative in such non- 
essentials, and not to see when a way of doing things has ceased 
to be the best way. It is difficult for us to outgrow what we our- 
selves made; but the young men cannot easily fit themselves 
into our special grooves—nor ought we to ask them to attempt 
it. Flexibility and growth in non-essentials are prime conditions 
of attractiveness in the church for young men. r 

Hardly less important is the principle that the social life ot 
the churches must be made attractive for youth. It is hardly 
necessary to say how very difficult this may be in some places. 
Of course the churches cannot please fast and vicious and 
pleasure-loving youth. But there are hosts of manly young men 
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who do not seek such a social world. They do seek intellectual 
food and entertainment, and consciously or unconsciously they 
set the churches down as dull and uninteresting, mainly from 
the lack of intellectual attractiveness in the churches as they see 
them. Society must exist for amusement or for intellectual sat- 
jsfaction. In amusements, the worldly sorts are not to be out- 
bid; in the nobler field the churches have no competitors—or 
need have none. Over and above all this, there is a question of 


the geniality and kindliness, or the coldness and dumbness of 
church life as young men see it. That social spirit which shall 
make the church seem a home full of warmth and friendliness, 
is perhaps the one thing most conspicuous by its absence, to the 
eyes of the ardent and generous young man. Surely it is not 
impossible to make the church seem what the genuine church 
always is, a bright, happy, and genial companionship and an in- 
spiring fellowship. 





EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


The last session of the Lth Congress began on December 3. 
The opening of Congress always sees the Capitol thronged with 
Washingtonians, and this year there was a spice td be expected 
which made spectators unusually eager; the administration had 
changed, and how would the Congressmen act? The attendance 
in both Houses was large and none of the members of either 
party seemed to be worse for the results of November 6, all 
managing admirably to conceal any chagrin or exultation they 
may have felt. The opening of Congress is characterized ordi- 
narily by hearty greetings, cordial visiting, and good-natured 
sallies, but the short recess—only six weeks—made the recent 
opening less spirited than usual. The only real business of the 
occasion was listening to the President’s message. 


A look into the reports from the cabinet secretaries for 
the last fiscal year, reveals some considerable facts. Mr. 
Vilas of the Interior gives figures big with meaning: over 
8,500,000 of acres of land have been granted in the last 
year ; over 83,000,000 have been restored to the public in the 
present administration ; Dakota’s population has increased from 
135,000 to 600,000 since 1880, and Washington Territory from 
66,979 to 167,982. The Postmaster-General’s most interesting 
items are that the Department has come within $4,000,000 of 
paying for itself, and that we have now 6,124 more post-offices 
than we had in 1885. The feature of Secretary Endicott’s report 
from the War Department is a conclusionless discussion of 
what shall be done with the captured Apaches now shut up in 
the Mount Vernon barracks of Alabama. Secretary Whitney 
of the Navy Department gives us cause to believe that in the 
next twelve months eleven new vessels will strengthen the Navy. 
The report from the Treasurer announces that it cost over 
$8,000,000 less to run the Government this fiscal year than 
the last, and that the total receipts were over $7,000,000 greater. 
Attorney-General Garland’s most suggestive fact is that since 
1885 there have been over six hundred convictions for polygamy 
in Utah and Idaho. In his opinion the enforcement of the 
present law will virtually end the horrible business. The State 
Department offers nothing new on foreign relations, but makes 
good suggestions for the revision of the naturalization laws and 
reorganization of the consular service. 


A strong and patriotic rule of action for a party out of power 
comes in the comments upon the result of the late presidential 
election in one of the leading Democratic papers: ‘It is the 
duty of the citizen to entertain the best possible wishes for the 
Prosperity of the country under the government it has, and to 
use his best endeavors to promote that end.” It is the only 
manly and citizen-like course. All parties will help the country 
by practicing it. 


The payment of bets was a prominent after-effect of the No- 
vember elections. It would be difficult to find a town in which 
considerable sums of money did not change hands. $10,000, 
$20,000, even greater sums were staked in many places on the 
result. Betting cannot be anything but demoralizing. It 
should be classed as gambling and made illegal in all cases. But 
when practiced over so important results as the administration 


of a great government, it is doubly aggravated. It is a sin 
against morals and, from the temptation it gives to use illegal 
means to influence results, it becomes a crime against the gov- 
ernment. 


The small republic of Hayti is learning that expelling a des- 
pot does not end despotism. General Salomon who for nine 
years exercised a tyranny under the title of a presidency was ex- 
pelled in August. In October, General Légitime, a just, liberal, 
and patriotic man, was elected president. But the rabble which 
supported Salomon had its candidate, Thélemacque, who lost his 
life in a pre-election conflict, and it refuses to accept the re- 
sults of the election. Revolts, blockaded ports, and seizures of 
suspected foreign vessels are among the effects which deficient 
communication reports. A tyrant breeds tyrants, and Hayti’s 
nine years of submission may cost her nine years of struggle. 


Commercial Union between the United States and Canada 
is steadily growing in favor. From a financial stand-point noth- 
ing but good could result to both countries from the increase of 
markets this would cause. For higher reasons still the union 
should be effected. It will remove cause for jangling ; a nation of 
60,000,000 has no time for that sort of thing. But this union is 
hardly more important on the latter ground than is a settlement 
of the boundary between Alaska and British America. 

Much castle-building is doing on the broad foundation, What 
is to be the future of the English-speaking race? It numbers 
105,000,000 now. Is it going to take the world? Mr. Gladstone 
believes so and estimates us in 1988 as 700,000,000. ‘Two facts, 
at least, sustain the belief. The English quite generally have 
learned the value of peaceful arbitration and are not liable to 
decrease their population by war. Again, our individual chance 
is much greater than a Russian’s or German’s,—our only rivals ; 
and when effort and emulation pay all men equally, a much larger 
aggregate will result than where a royal family or an aristocracy 
are the chief gainers. 


The progress of the new European alliance against the African 
slave-trade will be worth watching. It has been formed through 
Count Bismarck’s skill, and the promise of co-operation has been 
secured from the leading powers. Portugal, which has been 
accused of sympathizing with the slave-trade, has not yet 
gone into the union, nor France, though her touchy temper 
toward all things German, accounts for this, not any desire to 
aid slave-traders. The. first step is to be a naval blockade of the 
east coast of the Dark Continent. 


Not all slave-trade is so far away as Africa. At the last 
annual convention of the W. C. T. U. a report was made on the 
diabolicai traffic in girls and women going on in the lumber 
camps of Wisconsin and Michigan. Decoyed to the camps they 
are forcibly kept for lives of shame, and even civil authorities 
wink at their bondage. In the Chesapeake the oyster-dredgers, 
who are under the ban of the law for illegal dredging, hold men 
in their employ against their will and treat them with the cruelty 
of the old-time ship captains. An aggravated case of the out- 
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rages practiced on a convict let out by contract, has lately 
aroused Massachusetts people and recalled the familiar stories 
of this sort of slavery. All these abuses are clearly illegal. They 
can be stopped by the “‘ righteous indignation ’’ of the communi- 
ties in which they exist. Where local indignation is too weak, 
re-enforcement from without is a plain duty. 


The Eiffel tower on the Champs des Mars at Paris is doing 
some very impressive advertising for the French exposition of 
this year. It is up 800 feet now, and the end is not yet. 
From the plans one would judge that it will be as hateful 
to see as it will be wonderful. There is a peculiar effect 
which all very high towers and monuments produce on those 
who live in their vicinity, which a Paris newspaper letter de- 
clares is positively painful in the case of the Eiffel: one is 
always seeing them—unless one looks always to the ground 
and then there is the shadow. Of course the greater the 
height the less the chance of escape. If France has beaten 
the Washington monument in a tower, we at least have a taller 
smoke-stack—the one just finished near Newark, N. J.; its 
height is 335 feet. 


Athletes, not physically rounded bodies, have been a large re- 
sult of the pliysical training awakening. ‘The Association forthe 
Advancement of Physical Education is wise enough to see the 
tendency and at its late annual session placed emphasis on the 
idea that general not abnormal development should be the ob- 
ject of physical education. Strains and excesses committed 
in the name of exercise have been alarmingly common in the 
past few years. The ills of the nerves and digestion which wise 
physical exercise will prevent, can be replaced easily by violent 
diseases of the heart and lungs by indiscreet exercise. 


Buffalo has on its south side some two hundred fifty acres 
of cheap swamp land. A new park is desired on that side of 
the city. The landscape gardeners, F. L. & J. C. Olmsted, have 
been trying to make the second from the first. The plan they 
have produced, a veritable lake park, is a wonderful lesson to 
towns on the possibility of land which they are inclined to think 
useless. Every town needs a park ; a city needsmany. Skillful 
gardening will convert any site, but it takes time and thought to 
develop plans and results. That should be no objection. Many 
Americans at the exposition in Barcelona, Spain, have been 
writing home lately of the beauty of that city’s park, but this 
park was laid out by public competition, and the gardener was 
sent by the municipality to study in Belgium for two years. 


The Nicaragua Canal Bill went through the Senate last 
winter, but lost its way in the House. Now the Vermont legis- 
lature has incorporated a company. ‘The scheme is worthy of a 
national charter, but it is too important to wait the snail pace of 
the House when it has nothing but a non-partisan affair on hand. 
Nothing is in the way of a speedy realization of the enterprise. 
Capital is ready. Surveys have been made. Needed conces- 
sion from Nicaragua and Costa Rica have been obtained. The 
engineering feats are vast but the builders have the experience 
of scores of great schemes to guide them. When finished, 
the canal will change the circulation of the commerce of the 
world. 


“Riding on the rail ’’ is soon to be the privilege not alone of 
trans-Caspians and Central Siberians, as the ote-Book has pre- 
viously mentioned, but Chilians are to have a stretch of seven 
hundred eighty miles and a net of roads is spinningin the brains 
of British and American capitalists for the people of the Argen- 
tine Republic. Americans build the new road in Chili, but the 
British are far ahead in Argentine. A railroad scheme of more 
sentimental if less commercial interest is the proposed line be- 
tween Joppa and Jerusalem. It looks as if it was an assured fact 
as the Sublime Porte has given his consent. 


EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


When the new president of Princeton, Dr. Patton, opened the 
collegiate year in September last, he declared thatin his régime 
the institution was to be a “‘teaching’’ not an “‘ examining” 
university. He pierced the core of the evil of the American 
school system, high and low, in his remark. We examine unti! 
the nerves of delicate children snap, not grow strong; until 
splendid orignal qualities needing a free and natural atmosphere 
are stifled; until dullards who might be slowly awakened, 
stiffen beyond hope with discouragement. England suffers even 
more than we from the examination system. A more justif- 
able protest has never been made than that whick the Vinetcenth 
Century prints in its November issue and to which four hun- 
dred seventeen names of the leading literary men and women 
of England are signed. No one means, we take it, that exami- 
nation is not a necessary and useful element of educating, it is 
substituting it for education, against which the rebellion has 
arisen. 


There are five university degrees familiar to the average 
reader. D.D., LL. D., Ph. D., A.M., A.B. A tolerably correct 
conception of their meaning is general. But five is just one 
twelfth of the whole number of different degrees conferred in 
different American institutions. Many of these, of course, mean 
the same thing, as in veterinary degrees where there are eight 
different combinations representing the same amount of work. 
Frequently degrees formerly high in character are conferred for 
inferior achievement or simply out of compliment. This multi- 
plication and indiscriminate use is bringing much contempt on 
the whole system. A degree is in danger of becoming as mean- 
ingless as the title ‘‘ professor,’’ and the standing of that is illus- 
trated by a sign which not a few years ago hung in front of a 
Philadelphia shop. It read, ‘‘ Prof. Johnson, Carpet Shaking 
and White Washing.’’ 


The movement in favor of the higher education for women goes 
steadily forward. Its latest achievements are the opening of 
the new College for Women in Baltimore, and the consent of the 
trustees of Columbia College to an annex for women, the instruc- 
tion to be given by the Columbia faculty. It is worth while to 
note that schools and chairs for teaching domestic economy are 
increasing as liberally educated women multiply. The breadth 
of mind and richness of interests resulting among women from 
wise college education are enlarging, we believe, her conception 
of the importance and possibilities of home-life, and eventually 
will show the terms ‘‘ domestic drudgery,” ‘‘ petty details,” and 
‘narrow round ’’ to be only the phrases of the poorly educated 
and the discontented. 


What is the connection between mathematics and literature? 
Certainly there must be enough to make them congenial compan- 
ions for the same pen, for here is A. S. Hardy, the Dartmouth 
professor of mathematics, who has written wisely on ‘‘ Quater- 
nions’’ and is just putting out an ‘‘Analytic Geometry,” furnishing 
the most delicate story in plot and style of any of the year, in his 
‘* Passe Rose’’; and Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman, an instructor 
in mathematics at Columbia College, proposing to bring out 
three books soon,—a volume of serious verse, a collection of 
rhymes for children, and a work on the higher mathematics. 


‘ 


The rush of beautiful children’s books into the market has set 
many middle-aged and old persons sighing, ‘If we only had 
had such delights.’ But is it all gain? There is a possibility of 
the pictures and stories and rhymes all sweet and pure as they 
are, robbing the child of time and taste for stronger reading. It 
will hardly pay to replace Shakspere with even the ‘“‘ Brownies,” 
and that Shakspere is not beyond children, we have many testi- 
Dr. Rolfe when a child learned to love him from an 
Mrs. Kemble’s 
Mr. 


monies. 
old copy of Dodd’s ‘‘ Beauties of Shakspere.’’ 
readings won Dr. Furness to him when he was but a boy. 
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j. 0. Halliwell Phillips was fascinated in early life by his 
rhythm. Older authority yet is Sir, Walter Scott’s : 

“found within my mother’s dressing-room (where I slept at one time) 
some odd volumes of Shakspere; nor can I easily forget the rapture with 
which I sat up in my shirt, reading them by the light of a fire in her apart- 
ment, until the bustle of the family rising from supper warned me it was 
time to creep back into bed, where I was supposed to have been safely de- 
posited since nine o’clock.”’ 


“For others ’’’ was the guiding impulse in the observance of 
Thanksgiving Day for 1888. In the cities thousands of turkeys 
were scattered by societies and individuals. Dinners for poor 
children, for street venders, for employees, in all kinds of in- 
stitutions, were the ruleeverywhere. One of the most delight- 
ful Thanksgiving services we ever witnessed was held on this 
day in an inland city church. In May last, $8.25 had been dis- 
tributed in ‘‘nickels ” among the children of the Sunday-school 
for investment, the earnings to be given tothe church poor. The 
reports were rich in ingenuity and skill. Allsorts of enterprises 
had been engaged in and the goodly sum of $115, was turned in. 
A suggestive event of the season was the circular letter of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, calling for the observance of Thanksgiving Day in 
the Roman Catholic churches throughout the archdiocese of Balti- 
more. The first time that the church has recognized the day, we 
believe. 


“T find here too many stock exchanges, not enough picture 
galleries. You struggle too much for the dollar, and it dries 
your character. To give you an illustration: Suppose I am sit- 
ting chatting agreeably with some nice people; there comes a 
young man and cries ‘seventy-seven an’ a half!’ Immediately 
the whole society: ‘It is not possible! 77%!’ ‘No!’ ‘Yes!’ 
‘It began 75, went 76, 7614, 77! I thank God thatI sold as 
well!” This is the impression American society has made on 
Mr. Verestchagin, the Russian artist, now interesting New York. 
“It’s peezness ! peezness ! peezness !”’ cried a cultivated Italian to 
us recently after a five years’ search to find in America a town in 
which ideas were more important than stocks. But let us not 
despair. We simply have not learned that there is a time and 
place for stocks and that it is notin society. Our foreign visitors 
are doing no little to bring us to our senses on this point. 


A rain of opinions has followed Mr. Gosse’s flash of literary 
lightning, declaring that America has produced no poet fit to sit in 
company with England’s great thirteen. The place accorded to 
Emerson in these opinions will be a surprise to those who have 
never sounded him. Mr. John Burroughs declares him to possess 
‘‘the pith and marrow of a great poet.”” Prof. Boyesen says that 
“if he had concentrated all his energies on poetry he might 
have become the great American poet ”; Julian Hawthorne con- 
siders him the only original poet of the last fifty years; R. W- 
Gilder thinks that ‘his quality ranks him among the immor- 
tals’”’ ; O. B. Frothingham claims he ‘‘ will one day stand along- 
side of Wordsworth ’’; and many others show as strong Emerso- 
nian bias. 


The gift of $5,000,000 as a beginning, of $12,000,000 if needed, 
by Mr. L. V. Williamson, of Philadelphia, for an industrial 
school for boys, is one of the greatest events in the history of be- 
nevolences. It probably will prove a greater event in the social 
progress of Americans. Mr. Williamson proposes a school which 
will turn out several hundred skilled mechanics, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and the like, each year. The gift comes since the 
writing of the article in the present issue of the magazine, ‘‘ Ed- 
ucate the Hand,” but it is based on the theory which we there 
advance, that the lack of oppor tunityfor manual training is one 
of the leading evils of our present educational and industrial sys- 
tems. 


All our great daily journals are busily trying to prove that they 
know what the public wants in anewspaper. Mr. E. F. Shepard 
in the Mail and E-press is working out views to which a vast 
crowd of readers are responding. Mr. Shepard believes a sheet 
which aims to reflect the life of the day past, and influence that 
beginning, must admit religion, and he quotes Scriptural pas- 
sages on his editorial page and pays large attention to the prog- 
ress of religious movements. He sees that education is the 
great hope for individuals and nations, and he prints instructive 
matter and helps on educational movements. It is a bold, man™ 
ly move in journalism. It cannot but by its very contrast draw 
public sentiment away from sensational, vicious, and scoffing 
newspapers. 
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‘OUTLINE HISTORY OF GREECE.” 

P. 138. ‘‘St. Patrick.’”’ The patron saint of Ireland, who 
lived in the fourth century of the Christian era. Born in Scot- 
land, he was captured by a band of marauders when he was six- 
teen years old and carried to Ireland. He escaped after six 
months, only to be carried off a second time ; after which he re- 
solved to become a missionary to the Irish. His labors were 
crowned with such success that nearly the whole island was con- 
verted to the Christian faith, and became known as “the island 
of the saints.” Numerous remarkable legends are told of him 
and he is said to have possessed the power of working miracles. 

P. 139. ‘‘ Andromeda.” The daughter of the King of Ethiopia. 
Her mother boasted that Andromeda’s beauty surpassed that of 
the sea nymphs, and to avenge this insult, they prevailed upon 
Neptune to send a huge sea monster to devastate the country. 
The oracle promised deliverance if Andromeda was delivered to 
the monster. Hence she was chained to the rock. 

P. 140. ‘*The twelve labors of Hercules.” The /ion, the 
hydra, the boar, the Stymphalian birds, the du//, and the mares 
were monsters which caused great havoc in the countries in 
Which they lived, and were a terror to all the inhabitants who 
were utterly unable to rid themselves of them.——The Arcadian 
stag was an animal sacred to Diana. It possessed golden horns 
and feet of brass, and was surpassingly fleet. Eurystheus, the 
Argive king, at whose bidding Hercules was performing these 


labors, wished to possess it. After pursuing it for a year the 
hero succeeded in capturing it and carried it to the king. —— 
Augeas, king of Elis, kept three thousand oxen, and for thirty 
years their sta//s had not been cleansed. Hercules cleaned them 
in one day by turning the course of the rivers Alphzeus and 
Peneus through the stables. ——This de//, or girdle, which had 
been given the queen by the god Mars, the daughter of Eurys- 
theus was eager to possess. Hercules slew the queen, obtained 
it, and carried it to Admete, the daughter.——The cattle (£7e) 
raised on the island over which Geryon, a three-headed mon- 
ster, ruled, were proverbially magnificent. They were conse- 
crated to Helios, the sun god, and were watched by all the 
islanders with great care. Some of the legends declare that 
Geryon fed them on human flesh. The apples were those 
which Juno had received at her wedding from the goddess Terra, 
and had given into the keeping of the Hesperides, three or seven 
sisters who lived in the country of the Hyperboreans. Almost 
nothing was known of this land, hence the task of finding them 
was a very difficult one. The capture of Cerberus, the three- 
headed dog which guarded the entrance to Hades, was the hardest 
of allthe tasks. Pluto, the ruler of the realm, granted Her- 
cules permission to carry the dog away, if he could, to show him 
to Eurystheus—which would fulfill the requirements—provided 
he would do it without using arms and would safely restore 
him. 
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P. 141. ‘‘The Seven against Thebes.’’ After the flight of 
<Edipus his two sons agreed to share the government between 
them, but Eteocles shortly usurped the whole power. Polynices 
his brother then sought the aid of Adrastus, king of Argos, who 
fitted out an expedition for him, placed under the command of 
seven princes. The contest was a bitter one, many being 
killed on both sides. Finally the brothers agreed to settle the 
strife by single combat, in which both were slain. 

P. 142. The ‘Golden Case” in which Alexander kept his 
edition of Homer was a casket richly studded with gems, which 
the great conqueror found in the tent of King Darius after the 
battle of Arbela. Alexander claimed that that book was the 
“only thing in the world worthy so costly a depository.”’ 

‘* Lycurgus ’’ was the son of a Spartanking. An older brother 
succeeded to the throne, but died in a short time; and his wife 
offered to put to death her infant son and share the throne with 
Lycurgus. The latter scorned so base an act and had the babe 
publicly proclaimed king in the market-place. 

P. 146. ‘‘ The men of the hills, the plains, and the coast.’’ The 
population of Attica was divided into these three factions, 
hostile to one another, at the time Solon began his legislation. 
‘The men of the plain were the wealthy Eupatrid (‘‘ blue-blood’’) 
inhabitants ; the men of the coast comprised the mercantile class 
which held an intermediate place between the other two; and 
the hill men were the poor inhabitants. 

‘‘Pisistratus’’ is said to have inflicted these wounds upon him- 
‘self, and to have declared to the people that he received them 
while defending their cause against the wealthier classes. 

P. 152. The reason for there being two kings in Sparta, tra- 
dition ascribes to the legend that Aristodemus—one of the early 
mythical kings—left twin sons who reigned conjointly on the 
-death of the father, and both of whom left ason who had an 
equal claim to the throne. 

P. 159. ‘‘Cimon’s three victories in one day.’’ The Persians 
had assembled a large fleet of two hundred vessels, and an army 
at the mouth of the Eurymedon River in Pamphylia. Cimon 
quickly defeated the fleet, and after a severe contest routed the 
land force. Returning from these victories, on the same day he 
met another fleet of eighty vessels which he also destroyed. 

P. 161. ‘George Croly.’’ (1780-1860.) A popular British au- 
thor. For many years he was a rector in London where he won 
-distinction as a pulpit orator. He published besides many ser- 
mons, several works both in prose and poetry. 

P. 161. ‘‘Odzeum.’’ The word is derived from the Greek word 
forsong. The building was used for musical contests and for 
other purposes. It stood at the south-eastern foot of the Acrop- 
lis. 

‘“*Prop-y’lz’a.’’ The word means ‘before the gates.”’ This 
magnificent entrance was built at the top of a flight of wide mar- 
ble steps. The Propylza were entirely of Pentenlic marble and 
stretched across the whole western end of the Acropolis. The 
-cost of erecting them was over $2,100,000. 

‘‘Erechtheum.’’ The famous temple built for the god Erech- 
theus, the son of Vulcan. It was he who decided the dis- 
pute between Minerva and Neptune, regarding the possession 
of Attica, giving it to the former. His temple was one of the 
finest models of the Ionic order. 

P. 162. ‘‘ Chryselephantine.”’ 
ameaning gold and ivory. 

‘‘Pediment.”’ ‘‘ The triangular ornamental facing of a portico,” 
corresponding in position to the gable.-——“ Frieze.’’ In arch- 
itecture that part which rests upon the columns, or pillars, is 
called the entablature. It consists of three parts : that directly 
upon the columns is the architrave, next above this is the 
frieze, usually ornamented ; and above the latter comes the cor- 
nice. ““Met’o-pe.”” The frieze of -the Doric order was com- 
posed of triglyphs and metopes. ‘Each triglyph consists of a 
rectangular tablet, slightly projecting and divided nearly to the 
top by two parallel and perpendicular gutters, or channels, 
<alled glyphs, into three parts, or spaces, called femora.”’ The 


The word is a Greek compound 
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spaces between these triglyphs are the metopes. 
usually adorned with statuary. 

P. 167. ‘‘Epsom races.’’ Epsom isa market town in Surrey, 
England, in which great races are aynually held. ’ 

P. 168. ‘‘ Phar-na-ba/zus.’”’ A Persian satrap of the provinces 
near the Hellespont. 

P. 176. “Omar.” (581-644.) A story of questionable authen. 
ticity says that this caliph ordered the great library of Alexan. 
dria to be burned, saying, ‘“‘If these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the Book of God (the Koran), they are useless and need 
not be preserved ; if they disagree, they are pernicious and ought 
to be destroyed.” 

P. 182. ‘‘ Isaios’’ and “‘ Isocrates.’’ Two of the ten Attic orators 
whom Alexander demanded to be delivered to him. 

P. 190. ‘‘ Praxiteles.’’ One of the most distinguished sculp. 
tors of Greece. He lived inthe fourth century, B.C. The most 
celebrated of his works wasthe Cnidian Venus. It was esteemed 
so highly by the Cnidians, who bought it and whose name it took, 
that when the Bythinian king, Nicomedes, offered to pay their 
whole state debt in exchange for it, they refused, preferring to 
endure any hardships rather than part with the wonderful work. 


They were 
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P. 154. ‘‘Titian,” (tish’an) Tiziano Vecellio. (1477-1576.) 
An Italian artist, who surpassed as a portrait painter, and asa 
colorist. 

P. 155. ‘‘C&dipus.”” The meaning of the name is “ swelled 
foot.’’ It was given to him because his feet had been bored and 
a leathern thong passed through them by which he was sus- 
pended to a tree and thus exposed to die on Mt. Cithzeron. 

P. 156. ‘‘ The Sphinx.’’ This was a monster half woman and half 
lion. She took her seat upon a rock near Thebes and propounded 
her riddle to every inhabitant of the city who passed by, and 
killed all who could not guess it. When C&dipus returned the 
right answer, she was so enraged that she threw herself down 
from the rock and was destroyed. 

P. 157. ‘‘ Pro-tag’o-nist.”” A compound word, first actor. It 
is applied to one who takes the leading part in a play. 

P. 159. ‘‘Nemesis.’”’ The goddess of retribution or justice. 

P. 165. ‘‘Pytho.” This was the original name of Delphi. 

P. 174. ‘‘St. Francis.” (1182-1226.) A saint of the Roman 
Catholic church, the founder of the mendicant order of friars 
known as the Franciscans. 

P. 175. ‘‘Stro’phe.’”” When the actors paused, the chorus 
sung or spoke, and music accompanied this part of the enter 
tainment. Sometimes the chorus was divided into two parts 
which addressed each other as they passed and repassed upon 
the stage. Those who passed from the right to the left sung the 
strophe ; those going in the opposite direction the antistrophe. 

P. 176: ‘“‘Abae.’’ Anancient town of Phocis, which possessed 
a temple and an oracle to Apollo. 

P. 186. In ‘‘C&dipus at Colonus”’ the career of this king is 
traced until his death. Years after the events which have just 
been studied, he is presented as sadly wandering in foreign lands 
accompanied by his daughter Antigone who never leaves him. 
After several exciting scenes in his history are given, the mys 
terious summons for his departure from this world occurs. 
During a heavy storm the Eumenides led him up a sloping ridge, 
his daughter and other friends following, until at last he disap- 
peared from view. Noone could ever find his grave or any trace 
of him. Colonus was about a mile north-west of Athens. 

P. 192. ‘‘The Stygian barge.’? The boat in which Charon 
rowed the shades of the departed over the river Styx. 

P. 194. “Orpheus.” A most celebrated mythical poet and 
musician. Apollo, his father, presented him with a lyre, and the 
Muses instructed him in its use. The power of his music was such 
that wild animals and even rocks and trees would crowd around 
him to listen to his strains. To bring his wife Eurydice back from 
the realms of death, he descended to Hades. Charon, the oars- 
man, Pluto’s dog, the three headed Cerberus,—and all that 
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could in any way oppose him were charmed to submissiveness 
by his music. It issaid that even the cheeks of the Furies were 
wet with tears, so deeply were they touched by the strains. He 
gained permission to lead his wife back to earth if he would not 
turn round to look at her until they gained the upper air. When 
they had nearly reached this goal, in a moment of forgetfulness 
he looked back, when she was instantly borne away out of his 
sight, and he lost her forever. 

“Koré.” Another name for Persephone, or Proserpine, the 
wife of Pluto. 

P. 200. ‘‘ Othrys.”’ 
ern part of Thessaly. 

Pp. 206. ‘‘Boltered.’? The word is not recognized by Webster. 
Worcester gives it as a verb meaning to besmear. Shakspere 
uses it in ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ Act IV. Sc. I. Potter translates the same 
expression from the Greek as follows :—‘‘ The spilt blood’s 
thickening foam.’’ 

Pp. 211. ‘‘Son of Sthenelus.’’ Eurystheus. Hercules was now 
on his way to fetch back for him the Thracian mares which he 
desired to possess. 

P. 213. ‘‘Pieria.’”’ A narrow country on the south-eastern 
coast of Macedonia, and one of the seats of the worship of the 
Muses. , 

‘Harmonia.’”’ The daughter of Mars and Venus. 
given in marriage by Minerva to Cadmus, 

P. 219. ‘‘Burke,’? Edmund. (1729-1797.) ‘The famous En- 
glish statesman, orator, and author. This oft-quoted expression 
is found in his ‘‘ Refiections on the Revolution of France,’’ Vol. 
IIL, p. 332. 

P. 221. The part attributed to the ‘‘Stranger’’ on this page is 
that taken by Strepsiades, the father, who went to the ‘‘think- 
ing-shop.”’ 

P. 223. ‘‘ Prodicus.’’ This celebrated sophist lived in the time 
ofthe Peloponnesian War. Both Plato and Xenophon mention 
him with great respect. 

P. 226. ‘‘Gray,’? Thomas. (1716-1771.) An English poet, 
author of ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.”’ 

P. 227. ‘‘Iearus.’? See C.Z.S. C. Notes in the November 
issue under the word Deedalus. 

“Cowley,’’ Abraham. (1616-1667.) 

P. 228. ‘‘ Dithyrambics.’’ Lyric poetry in honor of Bacchus. 

‘‘Ivy-clad Boy,’’ ‘‘God Bromius,”’ ‘‘ Eriboas,’’—all names ap- 
plied to Bacchus. (See Index of ‘‘ College Greek Course.’”) 

P. 229. ‘‘Minyans.’’ An Ancient Geeek race who lived orig- 
inally in Thessaly. 

P. 230. ‘‘ Aglaia,’’ ‘‘ Euphrosyne,”’ and ‘‘ Thalia.’”? The names 
of the three Graces. 

“Bellerophon.’? Son of the Corinthian King Glaucus and 
Eurymede. For some crime he was condemned to death. Asa 
means of accomplishing this he was sent by the King of Lycia 
to kill the Chimeera, a fire-breathing monster which was making 
gteat havoc in Lycia, against which it was thought no one could 
successfully contend. By the help of Minerva, Bellerophon ob- 
tained possession of Pegasus, the winged horse. Mounting it he 
tose in the air and shooting down on the monster easily killed 
it. He was also sent against the Solymi, a war-like race living 
in the mountains of Lycia, and against the Amazonians, a myth- 
ical race of war-like females both of which races he slew. The 
King of Lycia then gave him his daughter in marriage. 

P. 232. ‘“Typhon.’”” A monster described sometimes as a 
hurricane, and again as a fire-breathing giant. 

P. 233. “Romana,” Pedro Caro. (1761-1811.) A Spanish general. 

P. 240. “‘ Watchet-weed.”” The woad plant, which was culti- 
vated for the blue coloring matter derived from its leaves. 

“Cypris.”” A surname for Venus. 

_ Thammuz.”” The Syrian and Pheenician name for Adonis. 
The yearly celebration of his death is referred to in the expres- 
Sion “‘ whose annual wound,”’ etc. 

P. 241. ‘Aiai.”” At the death of Hyacinthus, the lad loved 

by Apollo, the god caused a flower, which he named after him, 


A lofty range of mountains in the south- 


She was 


to spring from his blood, on the leaves of which there appeared 
the Greek exclamation of woe, ‘‘ai! ai!’’ 

P. 242. ‘‘Pegasean Spring.’’ A well of the Muses, on Mt. 
Helicon, Its story runs as follows: The Muses entered into a 
contest with the nine daughters of Pierus who sought to rival 
them in song. When the latter sang, all became darkness. 
When the Muses began, even the rivers stopped to listen, and 
the mountain rose toward heaven in delight. Neptune stopped 
its ascent by commanding the winged horse to kick it. From 
the marks of his hoof sprang the fountain. 

‘* Alcides.’’ Hercules. 

“Ptolemy Philadelphus.”’ (309-247 B.C.) A king of Egypt. 

P. 244. ‘‘Priapus.’’ Sonof Bacchus; a divinity who presided 
over agriculture. 

P. 245. ‘‘Pan.’’ The god of shepherds, and, indeed, of 
everything connected with pastoral life. He was fond of music. 
Because he delighted a// the gods he was called Pan. Dwelling 
in the forest, he was accustomed to appear suddenly to travelers, 
which usually startled them. Hence sudden fright came to be 
called a panic fear. 

‘**Tycaon’s Son.” 
in the Trojan War. 

P. 255. ‘‘Ignatius Loyola.” (1491-1556.) A Spaniard, the 
founder of the Jesuits. He conceived the idea of a body of men 
set apart for spreading the doctrine of Christ among the heathen; 
and this body in time grew into the famous Society of Jesus.” 

P. 270. ‘‘Margites.’? A poem wrongly ascribed to Homer, 
which held up to ridicule a man who professed to know many 
things, but who had only a smattering of all. The poem is lost. 

P. 275. ‘‘Quintilian,’? Marcus Fabius. (40-118.) A _ cele- 
brated Roman rhetorician. 

“Milo,” Titus Annius. A Roman demagogue who lived in 
the first century B.C. Being made tribune, he partly subdued 
a band of desperadoes at the head of which was Clodius. Some 
of the followers of Milo meeting Clodius and his band at Bovil- 
lee, attacked them and Clodius was killed. Milo was brought 
to trial and Cicero prepared to defend him, but ‘ was so intimi- 
dated that he did not dare deliver the oration he had prepared.”’ 
Milo was condemned and exiled. 

P. 278. ‘‘Cyrsilus.’?” The stoning of this man is said te 
have taken place upon the retreat of the Athenians to Salamis, 
after the Persians had gained possession of Thermopyle. 

P. 282. ‘‘Hayne,’’ Robert Young. (1791-1840.) An Ameri- 
can statesman. In 1823 he was elected to the United States 
Senate from South Carolina. In the debates on the question of 
protection to American manufacture he took a prominent part, 
as an uncompromising opponent of the measure. He defended 
in Congress the right of a state to prevent the operation of a law 
which it deemed unconstitutional. It was to this doctrine that 
Webster made his famous reply. 


Pandarus, who was one of the commanders 


‘““CHARACTER OF JESUS.” 

P. 88. ‘‘Es-senés.’’ A Jewish sect, all information concern- 
ing which is obtained from Josephus. They led a very simple 
life, and held property in common. ‘They did not believe in the 
sacrifice of animals; they condemned logic, metaphysics, and 
science, and gave their whole attention to ethics. They num- 
bered only a few thousands and lived in communities near the 
Dead Sea. 

P. 99. ‘‘Hume,’’ David. (1711-1776.) An English historian 
and philosopher. Among his writings is an ‘‘ Essay on Miracles ” 
in which he attempts to show that the miracles cannot be 
proved. He holds that ‘‘ belief is founded on experience,’’ and 
that “experience is adverse to the occurrence of a miracle.”’ 
The sophistry of his arguments was exposed in several re- 
joinders. 

‘*Strauss,’’ David Friedrich. (1808-1874.) A German ration- 
alistic theologian. In his ‘Life of Christ”? he tried to show 
that the New Testament history was a tissue of fables. He 
claimed the miracles were the ‘‘ product of unconscious inven- 
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tion in the circle of early Galilean converts cut off from the 
direct influence of the apostles.”’ 

P. 108. ‘Celsus.’’ An Epicurean philosopher who lived in 
the second century. He published an attack on Christianity 
which Origen ably confuted. 

‘‘Neander,” Johann August. (1789-1850.) A German 
theologian and the greatest church historian of the present 
eentury. 

P. 109. 
of the Christian Fathers. 


‘Justin Martyr.”’ (103-165?.) One of the earliest 
Educated in the philosophy of Plato, 
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he was converted to Christianity. He wrote two apologies for 
the Christian religion. He suffered martyrdom at Rome for re- 
fusing to sacrifice to heathen gods. 

‘‘Tertullian,’? Quintus Septimus Florens. An eminent Jatin 
Father of the church, who lived in the second century. 
the author of several works on Christianity. 

P. 136. ‘‘Mr. Parker,’’ Theodore. (1810-1860.) An Ameri- 
can rationalistic theologian. ‘“‘He taught that Christianity is 
the product of natural reason and a stage in the progress of 
man’s religious development.’’ 


He was 


IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


GOSSIP ABOUT GREECE. 

1. ‘Clephts.’’ Written alsoKlephts. Bands of robbers who 
maintained themselves in the mountains and forests by plunder- 
ing, killing, and taking captive all who fell in their way. 

2. ‘‘Capodistrias,’’ John. (1780-1831.) President of Greece. 
‘He received his title of count from the Venetians under whom 
his father had served, and he had made himself prominent at 
Corfu. But he was really a mere adventurer with no large 
principles to guide him.’’—/. P. Mahaffy. 

3. ‘‘This was one of the generals sent by the king to assist 
the leaders of the constitutional revolution. They were ina 
house which they successfully defended, and beat off the gov- 
ernment force, killing one man and wounding another. The 
usual statement is that the revolution did not cost one drop of 
blood.’’—-/. P. Mahaffy. 

4. ‘‘Finlay ascribes the success altogether to the firm and 
vigorous steps taken by General Kalergis, who was at the head 
of the troops to maintain order.”’—/. P. Mahaffy. 

5. ‘‘Count Kanaris.’’ See C. Z. S. C. Noles in the Decem- 
ber issue, where the name is spelled Canaris. 

6. ‘Garibaldi,’ Giuseppe. (1807-1882.) A famous Italian 
patriot and general. He took an important part in the found- 
ing of the Roman republic, and, later, inf the wars which gained 
for Italy her freedom and her unity. 


NICIAS. 

1. ‘Both nations were weary of war and longed for a rest 
after exhausting campaigns. The Spartans were somewhat con- 
science stricken. They felt that they had had no just grounds 
for beginning the war. They had gained nothing, had settled 
no principle, and believed themselves to be punished by the 
gods for their breach of the peace. They were humiliated in the 
eyes of their allies. No one had expected Athens to endure re- 
peated invasions of her territory without exhaustion of her re- 
sources and the defection of her allies; but the city maintained 
her strength and really compelled Sparta to sue for peace.”’ 

2. ‘‘Ostracism.’’ ‘‘This was a device to remove from the 
state for ten years, without special accusation, a citizen who was 
believed to be dangerous to the public welfare. Thus when the 
strife between Aristides and Themistocles was rife, Aristides was 
ostracised ; and later Cimon yielded thus to Pericles.”’ 

3. “Inthe time of Pericles the Athenians had aided the 
Egyptians in their revolt from the Persian king, in hope and ex- 
pectation of Egyptian wheat; and they had made extensive 
arrangements for the importation of grain from the Black Sea.”’ 

4. “The eighth century B. C. an interesting time.’ ‘‘The 
two most important epochs of Greece and Rome, the establish- 
ment of the Olympian festival in 776 B. C., and the founding of 
Rome in 753 B. C., were noticeably near in time.” 

5. ‘‘The Greek settlers cherished every tie which bound 
them to their old homes, and retained a strong feeling of attach- 
ment to the fatherland or mother city. which had sent them 
forth, just as the New England settlers in many towns of north- 
ern Ohio cling to the old New England traditions with greater 
tenacity than their cousins who remain in ~- Connecticut. 
The Pheenicians, the trading nation of antiquity, had several 


stations in Sicily which were conveniently near to the Phcenician 
city of Africa,—Carthage ; but these gradually withdrew to the 
western part of the island. Sicily became prominent about 500 
B. C. The greatest of the lyric poets, Pindar, composed his 
most splendid odes for the tyrants of Syracuse and Agrigentum ; 
and the Father of Greek tragedy, A‘schylus, presented several 
of his plays before the Syracusan court. Sicily has preserved 
more remains of Greek architecture than any other land but 
Attica—ruins which bear witnéss to the magnificence and artistic 
taste of the people.’ Thomas D. Seymour, 


GEEEK MYTHOLOGY. 

1. ‘*Psyche.”? A maiden who was so beautiful that she 
awakened the jealousy of Venus, who, out of revenge, sent her 
son Cupid to inspire her with love for some hideous monster. 
Instead, however, Cupid himself fell in love with her ani be- 
came her husband. He prepared for her a most beautiful home, 
but, fearing his mother’s anger, he always kept himself invisible 
to Psyche, and implored her never to try to discover who he was. 
But overcome by desire to see him, Psyche one night lighted 
a lamp and, overcome with surprise at seeing so beautiful a be- 
ing, held it carelessly so that a drop of oil fell on his shoulder 
and wakened him. He instantly fled and did not return for a 
long time. The thoroughly angry Venus now made Psyche 
her slave and imposed upon her the most menial tasks, which 
Cupid, unseen, helped her to perform. But at last through 
the importunities of Cupid, Jupiter removed Psyche to the 
abode of the gods and made her immortal, where she was 
united forever to Cupid. Psyche is generally accepted as a per- 
sonification of the human soul. 

2. See Homer’s description of the manner in which Apollo 
punished the Greeks for the affront offered to Chryses, his 
priest, found in the ‘‘ Preparatory Greek Course,”’’ p. I4I. 

3. ‘‘Asclepius.’”’ Another form of the same name is -¥scu- 
lapius. (See note on this name inthe Decemberissue.) Paieon 
was the name of the physician of the Olympian gods; but 
later the name was given also to Asclepius. 

4. ‘‘Meleager.”” The hero of the Calydanian Boar Hunt. 
In offering sacrifices to the gods one day Aineas neglected to 
pay due honors to Diana, and she, indignant, sent a wild boar 
to lay waste the land of Calydon. No human aid availed against 
it. Then Meleager called the heroes of Greece together to make 
a combined attack upon it. After a severe contest Meleager 
finally killed it. 

5. ‘‘Peleus.’’ All the gods took part in the marriage tes- 
tivities of Peleus and Thetis excepting Strife, who was not in- 
vited. In revenge she threw an apple into their midst, inscribed 
‘‘ To the fairest,’ which was the source of so much misery. 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva each claimed it. They finally agreed 
to abide by the’ decision of the Trojan Paris. He gave it to 
Venus who had promised him the most beautiful woman in the 
world as his wife, for a reward. *He found that woman in the 
Grecian Helen. 

6. “Perseus.” The great hero of Argos. Medusa with 
her two sisters, Stheno and Euryale, lived, according to some of 
the traditions, in Tartessus, near Gibraltar. They were frightful 
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creatures, with serpents growing from their heads instegd of 
hair; and having wings, clawsof brass, and enormous teeth. 
Medusa alone of all the three was mortal. The greatest difficulty 
Perseus found in the task assigned him by the king of one of the 
Cyclades islands was to kill the Gorgon without looking at her 
and thus escape being turned into stone. He accomplished the 


deed while she was asleep, looking at her through a mirror. 
(See note on Medusa in the October issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. ) 


SUNDAY READINGS. 

1. ‘*Pro-pz-deu’tic.’’ Pertaining to preliminary instruction. 

2. ‘Cle-an’this.”” (About 390-220 B.C.) A Greek Stoic 
philosopher. 

3. ‘Aurelius,’ Marcus. (121-180.) A Roman emperor, and 
a philosopher. ’ 

4. ‘ Ep-ic-té’tus.’? A Phrygian philosopher who lived in the 
first century of the Christian era. 

5. ‘‘Koinonta.’”’ A Greek word meaning communion. 

6. ‘The idea of an incarnation was not an unfamiliar thought 
to the heathen mind. The numberless metamorphoses of Grecian 
mythology, the incarnations of Brahm, the avatars of Vishnu, and 
the human form of Krishna had naturalized the thoughts. So 
that when the people of Lystra saw Paul and Barnabas exercis- 
ing supernatural powers of healing, they said, ‘The gods have 
come down to us in the likeness of men.’”’ Dr. B. F. Cocker. 

7. ‘Ate.’ (A’ta.) The goddess bearing this name, work- 
ing in the interests of Juno, misled Jupiter by inducing him to 
take an oath which gave to Eurystheus the power destined for 
Hercules. 

8. Agamemnon tried to attribute to the baleful power cast 
upon his mind by Ate, his conduct in carrying off the daughter 
of the priest of Apollo. 

9. ‘Dr. Schaff,” Philip. (1819——.) A Presbyterian divine. 
In 1844 he came to the United States from Switzerland, his na- 
tive land. He is a graduate of Berlin. In 1870 he was made pro- 
fessor in the Union Theological Seminary of New York. He is 
the author of several ecclesiastical works and assisted in the re- 
vision of the English Bible. 

10. For mention of the Agamemnon and the Choephori, see 
“College Greek Course ’’ p. 135. 

11. ‘‘Kumenides.’’ This name which signifies ‘‘ well-mean- 
ing goddesses’ is simply a euphemism, given them because the 
people dreaded to call them by their real name, the Furies, or 
““persecuting goddesses.’’ 

12. ‘‘Leverrier,’? Urbain Jean Joseph. 
French astronomer. 

13. ‘‘Adams,’’ John Couch. (1817 

14. ‘‘Galle”’ (gal’le), Johann Gottfried. 
German astronomer. 

15. ‘‘Pressensé’’ (pra-song-sa), Edmond. (1824——.) A 
French divine, famous as a pulpit orator. He preaches in a Pro- 
testant chapel in Paris. He is also the author of several ecclesi- 
astical works. 

16. ‘“*Omnia subito.”’ 
once, or suddenly.”’ 

17. ‘*Clement of Alexandria.’’ One of the Christian Fathers 
of the church, who lived in the second century ; the author of 
several works on religion, history, and philosophy. 

18. “‘Origen.”” One of the most influential of the early 
Christian writers. He lived in the second century and was a 
pupil of Clement of Alexandria. He was subjected to persecu- 
tion for his religion. 

1g. ‘‘Provengal.’’ A language spoken in the south of France 
and in some parts of Spain and Switzerland. It was the earliest 
language developed from the Latin which received grammatical 
treatment. 


(1811-1877.) A great 


.) An English astronomer. 
(1812 ——.) A 


A Latin expression—‘‘ all things at 


EFFECTS OF EXPLOSIVES ON CIVILIZATION. 
1. “Philostratus,” Flavius. A Greek sophist, biographer, 
and writer on art. He lived in the third century, A. D. 
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2. ‘Marcus Grecus.’’ A Greek author. 

3. Condé (1765-1821), a Spanish Orientalist, in his ‘‘ History 
of the Arabs in Spain”’ refers to this fact, and states that the 
King of Granada who besieged Baza had some ‘‘ machines that 
cast globes of fire with resounding thunders and lightnings.”’ 

4. ‘‘Siege of Baza.’’ An account of this will be found in 
Irving’s ‘‘ Conquest of Granada.”’ 

5. ‘‘Cividale.’’ A province of North Italy. 

6. ‘Puy Guillaume” (pwee ghee’ yome.) A town in the south- 
eastern part of France. 

7. ‘Battle of Crecy.’’ This celebrated battle was fought be- 
tween the English, under Edward III., and the French, under 
Philip V. It broke the power of France, and gave Calais to the 
English. 

8. ‘‘Merat.’’? Now Meerut. This siege occurred when the 
Mogul Tartars, under Tamerlane, invaded Hindustan, took Del- 
phi, and conquered the Indian army. 


HOSPITALS. 

1. ‘*Charles Reade.” (1814-1884.) A celebrated English 
novelist. The book in which he treats of insane asylums is 
‘* Hard Cash.”’ 

“In the preparation of this article I have drawn freely from 
the following sources: ‘Construction of Hospitals,’ by Doug- 
las Galton, C. B., F. R. S.; ‘Hospital Construction and Manage- 
ment,’ by Fred J. Mouat, M. D., F. R. C. S.; ‘Hospitals, In- 
firmaries, and Dispensaries, 1883,’ by F. Oppert ; ‘ Cottage Hos- 
pitals,’ by Henry C. Burdett, London, 1880; ‘General Princi- 
ples of Hospital Construction,’ edited by A. H. Buck. (Supple- 
ment to Ziemssen) ; ‘Notes on Hospitals,’ by Florence Night- 
ingale ; and reports of the Public Charities of Massachusetts and 
New York City. I must also acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Miss Zilphah Smith, of the Boston Associated Charities, to Dr. 
Charles W. Packard, of New York City, and to Dr. C. Meymott 
Tidy, of London, and Miss Eva C. E. Liicker, Matron of the 
London Hospital.’’ Susan Hayes Ward. 


THE INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. ‘*The Dawes Land in Severalty Law.”’ This law was 
passed by Congress in February 1887. It specifies that the lands 
of any Indian reservation, where it may be deemed advantageous 
for agricultural purposes, may be surveyed and given to the In- 
dians, according to certain provisions laid down ; that Indians 
voluntarily taking such lands, shall become citizens of the 
United States, entitled to all the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of such citizens, and be subject to the laws of the state in 
which they reside. The law does not apply to the tribes in the 
Indian Territory, to the Senecas of New York, nor to a small 
strip of territory in Nebraska adjoining the Sioux. 

2. ‘The Indian Rights Association.’’ The headquarters of 
this Association are in Philadelphia, Pa., No. 1316 Filbert St. 

3. ‘‘The Woman’s National Indian Association.’’ The move- 
meut which resulted in this Association began in 1879, but 
the society did not take its present name until 1882. Its objects 
are, to influence the people, and to influence the government 
to aid the Indians, in civilization, industrial training, self-support 
education, citizenship, and Christianization. Its officers were in- 
corporated under the general corporation law of the State of 
Pennsylvania in February 26, 1887. There are numerous auxil- 
iary societies in different states. The following is the summary 
of the year’s work for 1888: ‘‘ Hundreds of regular and popu- 
lar meetings have been held ; articles in hundreds of periodicals 
have been published on Indian behalf ; many thousands of leaf- 
lets and pamphlets have been circulated ; petitions have been 
sent to Congress, and the Indian Department of Government on 
many interests of Indians ; $2,900 have been expended for home 
building among Indians and in loans for tools, stock, repairs, 
etc. ; $5,400 have been expended for mission work, and the 
building of two mission houses and a chapel ; twelve missions 
among Indians have directly or indirectly been secured in all, 
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and another is just opening, since this department of work was 
undertaken four years ago. New branches of the Association 
have been gained during the year.’’ Its headquarters also are in 
Philadelphia, and may be reached by addressing the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, 2105 Spruce Street. 


ERRATA.—‘‘ Question 56, on p. 121 of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for November was based upon the statement in the ‘Outline 
History of Greece,’ that Darius took poison to avoid falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The authority for this statement 
is insufficient, most historians agreeing that Darius was mur- 
dered by one of his nobles whom he refused to join in flight. 
A Maine correspondent asks what is meant by the statement 
made on page 11 of the ‘Outline History of Greece,’’ ‘ It [Greece 
proper] may be likened in size to the kingdom of Portugal or 
the state of Maine.’ It is true that the area of each of these 
countries exceeds that of Ancient Greece by several thousand 
square miles, but it is also true that the similarity in size is quite 
sufficient for the purpose of the historian who wishes to give the 
reader a familiar geographical division with which to compare 
the extent of Ancient Greece.’’—/ames R./Joy. 

In the same issue, the note on ‘‘Sindbad’’ reads as if the Old 
Man of the Sea carried Sindbad, which, of course, is an error. 
The subject and object in the last part of the last sentence 
should change places as it was Sindbad who carried the Old Man. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR JANUARY, 1889. 

THE SuN.—On its journey northward reaches latitude 17° 10’ 
42’’ south on the 31st; days increasing in length 46 minutes. 
On the ist, rises at 7:24 a. m., and sets at 4:44 p. m.; on the 
11th, rises at 7:23 a. m., and sets at 4:54 p. m.; on the 2ist, rises 
at 7:18 a. m., and sets at 5:05 p.m. On the Istis totally eclipsed, 
the path of the total phase entering the Pacific coast north of 
San Francisco and extending to a point near latitude 52° north, 
and longitude 95° west of Greenwich. The eclipse will be visi- 
ble in all the Western and Southern States, and partially so in 
most of the Eastern and Middle States; in the Eastern the sun 
setting eclipsed. 

THE Moon.—New moon on the Ist, at 4:00 p. ni.; first quarter 
on the 8th, at 7:32 p. m.; full moon on the 17th, at 12:28 p. m.; 
last quarter on the 24th, at 10:49 a. m. ; new moon again on the 
31st, at 4:02 a. m. Is farthest from the earth on the 12th, at 
12:18 p. m. ; nearest the earth on the 28th, at 2:06 p. m. Is par- 
tially eclipsed on the 16th and 17th, entering the earth’s shadow 
on the 16th, at 10:50 p. m., and leaving it at 1:53 on the morn- 
ing of the 17th; the middle of the eclipse occuring at 12:21.5 
a.m. onthe 17th. Magnitude, .702. Visible in North and South 
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America, Europe, and Africa. On the Ist, moon rises at 7:9; 
a. m.; on the 11th, sets at 2:21 a. m.; and on the 21st, rises at 
9:46 p. m. 

MERCURY.—Has a direct motion of 49° 23’ 41’’; on the Ist. 
rises at 7:47 a. m., and sets at 4:43 p. m.; on the rth, rises 
at 8:08 a. m., and sets at 5:26 p. m.; on the 2ist, rises at 8:16 
a. m., and sets at 6:14 p. m.; sets nearly with the sun on the rst. 
and reaches its greatest eastern elongation (18° 22’) on the 3oth, 
and its greatest brilliancy on the 31st. On the Ist, at 9:04 p. m., 
is 2° 34’ south of the moon; on the 27th, at 2:07 a. m., crosses 
the ecliptic going north; diameter increases from 4/’.6 on the 
Ist to 7’’.2 on the 3 Ist. 

VENUS.—Has a direct motion of 33° 52’ 25’’: is an evening 
star, setting on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, at 8:05, 8:26, and 8:46 
p- m., respectively ; on the 2nd, at 7:39 a. m., is 40’ south of 
Mars ; on the 4th, at 6:36 p. m., is 1° 28’ north of the moon; on 
the 31st, at 4:00 a. m., crosses the ecliptic going north ; diameter 
increases from 16’’.2 on the Ist, to 20’”.6 on the 3ist. 

Mars.—Has a direct motion of 22° 42’ 16’’ ; is an evening star, 
setting on the Ist, rith, and 21st, at 8:08, 8:09, and 8:09, re- 
spectively ; on the 4th, at 5:00 p. m., is 2°04’ north of the moon; 
diameter decreases from 5’’.2 on the Ist to 4’’.8 on the 31st. 

JuPITER.—Has a direct motion of 7° 03 03’’; is a morning star, 
rising on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, at 6:08, 5:38, and 5:05 a. m., 
respectively ; on the 28th, at 4:04 p. m., is 1° 42’ south of the 
moon ; diameter on the Ist, 30’’.4, on the 31st, 31/’.4. 

SATURN.—Has a retrograde motion of 2° 10’ 42’; rises at 7:44 
p. m. on the Ist, and sets at 9:36 a. m. on the 2nd; rises at 7:01 
p. m. on the roth, and sets at 8:55 a. m. on the 11th; rises at 
6:18 p. m. on the 20th, and sets at 8:14 a. m. on the 21st ; on the 
18th, at 4:00 p. m., is 1° 21’ south of the moon ; diameter on the 
Ist, 1877.8; on the 31st, 19’7.2. As the planet shines nearly all 
night, it affords a fine subject for observation. 

URANUS.—During the first twenty-four days of the month has 
a direct motion of 14’ 31’, and during the remainder of the 
month a retrograde motion of 1’ 26’’; rises on the Ist, at 1:03 
a. m., and sets at 12:09 p. m.; rises on the 11th, at 12:25 a. m., 
and sets at 11:29 a. m.; rises on the 2oth, at 11:46 p. m., and sets 
on the 2Ist, at 10:46 a. m.; on the 11th, at 4:00 p. m., is 90° west 
of the sun; on the 29th, at 9:00 a. m., is 5° 02’ north of the 
moon ; on the 25th, at 7:00 p. m., is stationary ; diameter on the 
Ist, 3’7.6; on the 3ist, 3/7.8. 

NEPTUNE.—Has a retrograde motion of 23’ 07’ ; rises on the 
Ist, at 1:58 p. m., and sets on the 2nd, at 4:10 a. m. ; on the rth, 
rises at 1:18 p. m., and sets on the 12th, at 3:30 a. m. ; rises on 
the 2ist, at 11:39 p. m., and sets on the 22nd, at 2:51 a. m.; 
diameter nearly constant at 2’7.6. 
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VINCENT AND JOY’S “OUTLINE HISTORY OF GREECE.” 

1. Q. What dates include the period designated as Earliest Greece? A. 
2000-1000 B. C. 

2. Q. What is true regarding this period? A. It contains few facts upon 
which history can rely. 

3. Q. What Bible character is mentioned as living at the time of the 
founding of Athens? A. Moses, who was then still in Poaraoh's court. 

4. Q. From whom was the citadel of Thebes named? A. Cadmus. 

5. Q. What five mythical heroes are mentioned as most prominent? A. 
Perseus, Theseus, Orpheus, Minos, and Hercules. 

6. Q. What is worthy of notice regarding the traditional lawgivers of 
many nations? A. That they bore names similar to Minos. 

7. Q. Who was King of Israel at the time Codrus is said to have lived? 
A. David. 

8. Q. What were the four great enterprises of the heroictimes? A. The 
Argonautic Expedition ; the Siege of Troy ;*the Dorian Invasion; and the 
Seven against Thebes. 

9. Q. What two wellestablished monuments are found in the second 
period of Greek history? A. The poems of Homer, and the laws of Lycur- 
gus. 


10. Q. What dates include this period? A. 1000—776 B.C. 


11. Q. What were the themes of Hesiod’s poems? A. Rural life, and the 
Greek gods. 

12, Q. What English word took its origin from the land of Lycurgus? A. 
Laconic. 

13. Q. What are the most important events of the early history of Greece? 
A. The Messenian Wars, and the development of the Athenian democracy. 

14. Q. Who were the heroes of the Messenian Wars? A. Aristodemus, 
Aristomenes, and Tyrtzus. 

15. Q. Who made of Athens the pattern of republics? A. Solon. 

16. Q What celebrated poetess belongs to this period? A. Sappho. 

17. Q. What fabulist lived in the time of S)lon? A. A%sop. 

18. Q. Who was the ‘founder of the great Athenian tyranny’? A 
Pisistratus. 

19. Q. Howdid Pisistratus mold circumstances tohis own gain? A. Seeing 
that the class of nobles was losing power, he espoused the cause of the people. 

20. Q. What poet lived in the time of Pisistratus? A. Anacreon. 

21. Q. Whattyrant was banished? A. Hippias. 

22. Q. Who held power in Athens in the time of Pindar? 
Pisistratide and Clisthenes. 

23. Q. What honor does Clisthenes share with Solon ? 
the first republicans recorded in history. 
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24. Q. What date marks the outbreak of the Persian Wars? A. , 500 
. Q. Who was the hero of the great battle which ended in the defeat of 
the second Persian expedition? A. Miltiades. 

26. Q. What Bible character was probably identical with Xerxes? A. 
Ahasuerus. 

27, Q. Who were the heroes of the great battles of the third expedition? 
A. Leonidas and Themistccles. 

28. Q. How does the fame of Pericles compare with that of all other 
Athenian leaders? A. It was the most brilliant. 

29. Q. To whom isthe ruin of Athens attributed? A. To Alcibiades. 

30. Q. Who was the Spartan commander at the battle of Azospotami? 
A. Lysander. 

gt. Q. What Greek was called as a writer, the ‘“‘Attic bee’? A. 
Xenophon. 

32. Q. What did Socrates say concerning his own knowledge? A. “I 
know only this, that what I know is nothing.” 

33. Q. Of whom does Dr. Fisher say, ‘‘ No other heathen writer presents 
so many points of affinity with Christian teaching”? A. Plate. 

34. Q. What Theban hero rescued the Cadmea from Spartan occupancy? 
A. Pelopidas. 

35. Q. Who resembles the American Washington more than any other 
personin history? A. Thrasybulus. 

36. Q. Whoalone at Athens made an attempt to save her from the power 
of Philip? A. Demosthenes. 

37. Q. What has been pronounced the most perfect specimen of human 
eloquence? A. The ‘Oration on the Crown.” 

38. Q. What was the greatest service Alexander rendered to the world? 
A. Hespread abroad the language and ideas of Greece and thus prepared 
channels for distributing the Gospel. 

39. Q. What was the greatest work of the Byzantine Justinian? A. The 
compilation of the laws of Rome. 

40. Q. When did King George accept the throne of Greece? A. In 1863. 


WILKINSON'S “COLLEGE GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 


1. Q. Whosupplanted Ajschylus in fashion and favor? A. Sophocles. 

2. Q. How many of his masterpieces survive? A. Seven. 

3. Q. How did he refute the accusation of dotage in his ninetieth year? 
A. By reciting a newly written ode. 

4. Q. How is he characterized in the text? A. As the fairest, most for- 
tunate, most ideal poet of Greek literature. 

5 Q. According to the poem how came CEdipus to be the king of Thebes? 
A. Thatthrone had been promised to him who should overcome the 
Sphinx. 

6. Q. How does Sophocles at first present King Gidipus? A. Assu- 
premely prosperous and happy. 

7. Q. From what was Thebes suffering at the opening of the play? A. 
A pestilence sent by Apollo because the murderer of the former king had 
not been discovered. 

8. Q. What dreadful suspicion was awakened in G£dipus, soon to be con- 
firmed? A. That he himself was the guilty man. 

9. Q. How is he represented from that time on? A. As one vainly 
struggling in the meshes of destiny. 

10. Q. What estimate has been placed upon the Gidipus Tyrannus? A. 
It has been called “the bright consummate flower of Greek tragedy.” 

11. Q. Who formed the third member of the great tragical triumvirate? 
A. Euripides. 

12. Q. When washeborn? A. In 480B,C., anditis said on the day of 
the battle of Salamis. : 

13. Q. What isthe plot of Browning’s poem giving his version of the 
Alcestis? A. A young Greek girl saves herself and her companions, dur- 
ing the Sicilian Expedition, by repeating the poem. 

14. Q. What is called the finest part of Browning's poem? A. His 
idealization of Hercules. 

15. Q. Whatscene in the original play produces a farcical effect? A. 
That between Admetus and his father-in-law on their way to the tomb. 

16. Q. What criticism is made by some good authorities against 
Euripides? A. That he is melodramatic rather than truly tragical. 

17. Q. In what do his admirers claim that he surpasses the other mem- 
bers of the tragictrio? A. In breadth of human sympathy. 

18. Q. How did Aristotle regard Euripides? A. Asthe most pathetic of 
the tragedians. 

19. Q. With what great English poet was he the favorite Greek trage- 
dian? A. Milton. 

20. Q. Aselection from what poem is chosen as an epilogue to the chap- 
teron Euripides? A. Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ Wine of Cyprus.” 

21. Q. Of what does Aristophanes stand alone as the representative? A. 
Greek comedy. 

22. Q. The functions of what modern institution did Greek comedy 
largely fulfill? A. The partisan newspaper. 

23. Q. What feature in the writings of Aristophanes is most striking? 
A. His enormous indulgence in the grotesque and fantastic. 

24. Q. Who formed the most illustrious targets for his wit? A. Socrates 
and Euripides. 

25. Q. What is said of the supremacy of Pindar’s renown in lyric poetry? 
A. That there is no one of any race or age to share with him his throne. 


26. Q. Of whatdo the most of his writings consist? A. Triumphad 
odes celebrating victories won in Greek games. 

27. Q. What was his habitual method iu his odes?- A. To associate 
some suitable bit of mythology with his subjects. 

28. Q. What rank has been assigned to Sappho by those entitled to 
judge? A. That of the foremost woman of genius in the world. 

29. Q. What did Piatocallher? A. The Tenth Muse. 

30. Q. How much of her writing has been handed down to the present 
time? A. Only one complete poem and some fragments. 

31. Q. From whom did Virgil draw a large part of his material and his 
entire method in writing his bucolic poems? A. Theocritus. 

32. Q. What English poet is also largely indebted tothisGreek? A. 
Tennyson. 

33. Q. With what does Mr. Arnold charge Theocritus himself? A. With 
borrowing from an older writer. 

34. Q. What two poets are alwaysassociated with Theocritus? A. Bion 
and Moschus. 

35. Q. What two English authors used the odes of these two Greek noets 
as models tor renowned poems oftheirown? A. Milton and Shelley. 

36. Q. In what does Demosthenes rank firstin fame? A. Eloquence. 

37 Q. What is remarkable about his art? A. That it was acquired in 
spite of so many natural difficulties. 

38. Q. In whattwo respects did he cultivate his art asif each was the 
chief thing in oratory? A. In writing and in speaking. 

39. Q. For what purpose did he cultivate oratory? A. For getting his. 
hearers’ votes. 

40. Q. Into what two series are his orations against Philip divided? A. 
A. The Olynthiacs and Philippics. 

41. Q. What has the term Philippic now come to denote? A. A piece of 
violent invective. 

42, Q. In what respect did A¢schines as a speaker differ from Demosthe- 
nese? A. He was born an orator. 

43. Q What two Americans have been paired in foil and contrast as are 
Demosthenes and Aschines? A. Webster and Hayne. 

44. Q. What led to the indictment of Ctesiphon by Aischines? A. The 
former had moved that an illegal decree be passed for publicly crowning De- 
mosthenes. 

45. Q. Upon what did schines base his arguments against Demosthe- 
nes? A. Thatasa public man he was unworthy of the cruwn. 

46. Q. In Demosthenes’ famous reply, known as the ‘Oration on the 
Crown,’ what called forth his highest indignation? A. The fact that Aéschi- 
nes in any national crisis always remained mute in counsel, and afterward 
became blatant in blame. 

47 Q Did Demosthenes attempt to refute A¢schines on the legal points 
involved? A. No, he made his hearers forget the law. 

48. Q. What enhances the marvel and the magnificence of Demosthenes” 
triumph in thiscontest? A. That, handicapped as he was, he should win 
against such frightful odds of adverse circumstances. 

49. Q. On his return from exile—suffered on account of embezzlement— 
what fresh misfortune awaited Demosthenes? A. The new ruler of Mace- 
donia demanded his surrender as a part of the price of peace, and he fled. 

50. Q. How did the great orator die? A. Asa suicide by poison. 


BUSHNELL'S ‘‘ CHARACTER OF JESUS.” 

1. Q. What isthe grand peculiarity of the sacred writings? A. That they 
deal with supernatural events. 

2. Q. To what does the author ofthe text turn to find the proof of Christ’s 
life and character? A. To Christ’s own self-evidence. 

3. Q Does the author assume the f-cts reported of him tobe true? A. 
No; he studies the history of Christ as he would any other ancient writing. 

4. Q. On what single question does he propose to rest the principal argu- 
ment for Christianity? A. The more than human character of Christ. 

5. Q. What is the first peculiarity observed in his character? A. He be- 
gan this life with a perfect youth. 

6. Q. Inhs maturity what element d'stinguishing him from all human 
characters is first remarked? A. Innocence. 

7. Q. What remarkable distinction is noted in his life? A. He disowns 
repentance. 

8. Q. What is true regarding the different elements of his character? A. 
They were all perfectly united. 

9. Q. In what is the attitude of Jesus different from that ever taken by 
man? A. In his astonishing pretensions. 

10. Q. How has the world—quick to lay hold of deceit—received these as- 
sumptions? A. Noone hasever been offended by them. 

11. Q. What would convince any man that Christ was something more 
than a man like himself? A. One experiment at making like claims. 

12, Q What human character most resembles Jesus in the submissive- 
nessofhisdeath? A. Socrates. 

13. Q. What was one of the great principles held by the Stoics? A. That 
the true wi dom of life consisted in being able to bear suffering rightly. 

14. Q. What did they mean by this? A. Steeling the mind against sen- 
sibility, and driving back the pangsof life by will power. 

15. Q. How did Christ differ from them? A. He, suffering without re- 
sistance, connected the passive virtues with a character of the severest gran- 
deur. 

16. Q. How, besides in his personal traits, does Christ show his divinity ? 
A. In his works and teachings. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


17. Q. What wasthe grand idea of his mission? A, To set up the 
Kingdom of God among men. 

18. Q. Upon what did he ground the immense expectation of his cause? 
A. A beginning made with the lowly and dejected classes of the world. 

19. Q. Inidentifying himself with the poor, how was his divine nature 
shown? A. Heentirely suppressed among them all feelings of partisan- 
ship. 

20. Q. Considered as a teacher, in what respect did he differ from all oth- 
ersofthisclass? A. In his perfect originality and independence he was 
entirely uneducated. 

21. Q. In what do his teachings indicate an exemption from the standing 


infirmity of human nature? A. In the singular and perfect balance of char. 
acter displayed in them. 

22, Q. What gives the morality taught by Christ a practical superiority 
over that of all human teachers? A. Its precepts carry their own evidence, 

23. Q. What is the most conspicuous matter in Christ’s history? 4 
That what holds true in our experience of men is reversed in him. 

24. Q. The fact of Christ’s existence having been established, what is 
harder to believe than any miracle? A. That he was a mere man. 

25. Q. Is it possible for all the opposing powers combined to get the char. 
acter of Jesus, which is the real gospel, out of the world? A. No; it would 
be easier to untwist all the beams of light in the sky. 





THE 


EVENTS OF 1888, 
1. What were the principal labor troubles of the year in the United 
States? 
2. When did the new Civil Service Rules of the United States go into ef- 
fect? 
3. What were the terms of the treaty between China and the United 
States signed in March? 
4. What bill supplemented this treaty? 
5. What decision of the United States Supreme Court is the most import- 
ant yet given as to the ownership of patents? 
6. What sum was appropriated by the United States River and Harbor 
Bill? 
7. What was a proposed Constitutional amendment regarding the presi- 
dential term in the United States? 
8. What platform was adopted by the Friends of the Indian at their annual 
conference at Lake Mohonk? 
9. When was the Fisheries Treaty ratified by Canada and Newfound. 
land? 
10, After how long a first session did the Fiftieth Congress adjourn ? 
11. What change was made in the German military force in February? 
12. How long atime elapsed between the death of Emperor William I. of 
Germany and that of his son? 
13. What statements in the published diary of Emperor Frederick caused 
a sensation in German political circles? 
14. What railroad was opened in Russia in May? 
15. What important law was passed in Brazil in May? 
16. What bill was passed over the king’s veto in Hawaii in July? 
17. Why was Gen. Boulanger deprived of his command? 
18. What man, once prominent in war and politics, died in Madrid in 
September? ® 
19. What political changes took place in Hayti in August? 
20. What changes in the form of government have been made in Japan? 


GREEK RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHIES. 

1. How did the posture of a Greek suppliant tell to what gods he was 
praying? 

2. Of what did the offerings to the gods consist? 

3. What was the origin of the sacred city of Delphi? 

4. From whom was the Pythia chosen? 

5. In what did the early Greeks seek that consolation and support which 
their regular worship failed to afford? 

6. How did the “ mysteries” exercise a morally beneficent influence ? 

7. What was the great Eleusi: ia? 

8. What feast of the Athenians was to Attica what the Olympic games 
were to all Greece ? 

9 In what did the belief of the Pythagoreans regarding a future life, dif- 
fer from that of the mass of the Greeks? 

10. How was the ferriage fee across the Styx paid? 

1". What three men are known as the early Ionic nature-philosophers? 

12, What school fancied they discovered in Number the archetypes of 
things? 

13. Who were the Eleatics, and why were they so named? 

14. Who were the chief of the later nature-philosophers ? 

15. What popular maxim was adopted by Socrates as the expression ofthe 
leading thought of his teaching? 

16. In the Phedrus from what does Plato say philosophy springs ? 

17. According to Aristotle what branches of philosophy have for their ob- 
jects: pure truth as such, truth in conduct, and truth in art? 

18, What was animportant point of agreement among the Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, and Sceptics ? 

19. Who was the first philosopher to combine Jewish and Greek concep- 
tions? 

20, Whatschool of Greek philosophy was the point of transition from pa- 
gan speculation to Christian theology? 


DEMOSTHENES. 
1. What political changes in Greece did Demosthenes witness before he 


reached manhood? 
2. What prominent actor gave him lessons in elocution ? 


QUESTION TABLE. 


3. What were the main lines of his policy of domestic administration, as 
laid down between 355 and 352 B. C.? 

4. Atthe time of the first Philippic, how long had the war with Philip 
been a theme of barren talk ? 

5. In the first Philippic, to what does he compare Athens fighting against 
Philip? 

6. While Philip was still a foreign power, what four orations were de. 
livered against him ? 

7. What did Demosthenes consider the true relation of Athens to Greece, 
and what reforms must be effected before she could be capable of sustain. 
ing it? 

8. Against what signal abuse was the speech written which opened the 
political career of Demosthenes? 

9. Inwhat speech was his voice heard for the first time on the public 
concerns of Athens? 

10. What was his first strictly political speech and what did it urge? 

11. What more definite question of public policy did he deal with in 
“For the Megalopolitans’”’? 

12, What speeches against Philip were made by Demosthenes after Philip 
was admitted to the Amphictyonic Council? 

13. Why was the motion of Ctesiphon to give Demosthenes a golden 
crown illegal? 

14. Whatinscription was placed onthe statue of Demosthenes erected 
fifty years later in the Agora? 

15. Which of his orations is described by Grote as ‘‘a funeral oration on 
extinct Athenian and Grecian freedom’’? 

16. What passage in ‘“‘On the Crown”’ suggests Prov. xxvii.1? 

17. What passage in the same oration suggests Prov. vi. 14? 

18, What did Luke write of the curiosity of the Athenians similar to what 
is said of it in the first Philippic? 

19. Name five brilliant orators contemporary with Demosthenes. 

20. What points of resemblance are there between the livesof Demos- 
thenes and Cicero? 


DISCOVERIES IN CHEMISTRY. 

1. When and by whom was it discovered that water is not an element? 

2. The discovery of what gas in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
produced a revolutionary epoch in the history of chemistry ? 

3. What was the famous phlogiston theory which this new discovery ex 
ploded, and who originated it? 

4. Who discovered that the redcolor of the arterial blood is due to its 
combination with oxygen? 

5- Towhat invention did Sir Humphrey Davy’s discovery that combustion 
could not pass through small tubes, lead him? 

6. Who discovered the rotation of a magnet upon itself, produced by an 
electric current? 

7. What discovery according to Sir Humphrey Davy, is the true origin of 
all that has been done in electro chemical science? 

8. What discovery of his own caused such an excitement of delight in Sir 
Humphrey Davy as tothrow him into a fever which threatened his life for 
weeks? 

9. Whois entitled to the honor of the great discovery of chemical 
electricity ? 

10. Who discovered the identity of lightning and electricity? 

11. Who carried on a celebrated controversy with Volta, each claiming that 
he had the right to give his name to the same discovery? 

12, With what simultaneous discoverers of a process for fixing the images 
of the camera obscura did the art of photography begin ? 

13. Who discovered the first facts of any significance in the history of the 
electric telegraph ? 

14. Who discovered a method by which all the characteristics of sound 
could be transmitted by chemical electricity, and thus brought into practical 
use the long known principle of the telephone? 

15. Who discovered a process by which the voltaic arc could be utilized 4s 
an electric light? 

16. Who discovered the fact that a filament of carbon in an air tight glass 
globe would{offer sufficient resistance to an electric current to give a brill- 
iant and steady light, without being consumed? 

17. What two modern chemists discovered almost simultaneously, by dif 
ferent methods, that oxygen can be liquefied? 
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18, What chemical fact has been discovered to be the cause of the “‘ fairy 
tings’’—circles of dark green grass seen some seasons in meadows, and so 
named because it was fancied fairies had been dancing there? ° 

w. Who discovered the law of gaseous diffusion ? 

20. Whose recent discoveries have exploded the new footing given by some 
modern chemists to the old theory of spontaneous generation ? 


PRONUNCIATION TESTS. IV. 

This was indubitably a grievous, but not an 1rvemediableor irreparable, posi- 
tion for this fragile and ingenuous creature. She almost wished she had en- 
tered a harem or even assumed hymeneal bonds ; her hegira did not seem much 
of a success now ; she was no longer tmperturbabile,; she felt that an inexorable 
fate pursued her and might drive her toa heinous crime. The whole thing 
was inexplicable. For a fortnight longer she traveled and our heroine's natural 
Acroism in a measure returned, but the future still so Aavassed and haunted 
her that even the zxcomparable poems of Mrs. Hemansto which she often 
paid homage and which she now took in homeopathic doses did not entirely 
assuage her fears, and thoughts of the gao/ and gallows beset her. Finally 
she reached her destination ; and knitting her forehead and making horrible 
grimaces she paid out herlast half-penny for gherkins, gooseberries, and farina; 
and water was given to her gratis, which she drank from a gourd—that night 
she saw genzi and ghouls. After her lunch she sought for lodgings and 
found an impious and hypochondriacal old lady who hospitably gave her a seat 
by her Aearth, after Beatrice gave her genealogy and showed her heraldic de- 
vice. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR DECEM- 
BER. 
CHRISTMAS. 

1. The Saturnalia, celebrated just after the winter solstice. 2. One in hon- 
or of the god Thor, with song, dance, and feast. 3. In the fifth century. 4. 
Epiphany, January 6. 5. Orleans, 1428. 6. Several Christmas masques to 
be performed at court. 7. By ‘‘mummings,”’ burlesque pageants. 8. A book 
published forthe purpose of describing a celebrated Christmas kept at Gray’s 
Inn (one of the four Inns of Court) in 1594. The title was imitated from the 
then popular work, ‘‘Gesta Romanorum,”’ 9, The subject was to the effect 
that “‘ Lord Governance was ruled by Dissipation and Negligence ; by whose 
evil order Lady Public Weal was put from Governance.’”’ The Cardinal 
thought it an insinuation against the existing state of things. 10. From 
Halloween to Candlemas Day. I1. 1555. 12. It was preceded by the Master 
of Revels and followed by choristers and minstrels singing and playing com- 
positions inits honor. 13. The wassail bowl. 14. The Saxon was hatle, 
meaning ‘‘Here’sto you,’’ or “I pledge you.” 15. See ‘‘Hamlet,’”’ ActI., 
Scene I. 16. It means going about to wish ‘“‘goodeven.”’ It still exists in 
some parts of Kent, and is performed by women who present sprigs of ever- 
green and Christmas flowers, and beg for moneyin return. In ‘‘Romeoand 
Juliet.” ‘‘ Nurse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. Mercutio. God ye good 
den, fair gentlewoman.” 17. ‘1668, Christmas Day. Alone with my wife; 
who, poor wretch ! sat undressed all day, altering and lacing of a noble pet- 
ticoat ; while I, by her, making the boy read to me the life of Julius Cesar 
and D<s Cartes’ book of Music.’’ 18. The mistletoe. 19. Mercury, Psyche, 
Charon. 20. The Messiah. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS OF GREECE. 
1. At Sparta, mind was sacrificed to body; at Athens, while not neglect- 
ing the body, the chief preoccupation was the training of the mind. 


2. Swimming and reading. 3. Till his sixth or seventh year. 4. The school 
for grammar, the fa/estra, and the school for music. 5. Homer. 6. Gym- 
nastics for children. The gymnasium was set apart for adults. 7. Read- 
ing, writing, and mythology. 8. They thought it inspired the soul with 
the love of order, with harmoniousness, regularity, and a soothing of the 
passions. 9. ‘Then the boys came out of each street with bare heads and 
feet, and, regardless of rain and snow, went together in the most perfect 
order towards the school for music. There they were seated quietly and 
modestly. They were not permitted to cross their legs, and they learned 
some good songs. The master sang the song for them slowly and with 
gravity. Ifsome one took a notion to sing with soft and studied inflections, 
he was severely flogged.” 10. Rhetoric and philosophy. 11. Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. 12. Plato, Aristotle. 13. Its two essential phases 
were interrogation and mazeutics, or the art of giving birth to ideas. 14. 
The Dialogues of Plato, and the Memorabilia ot Xenophon. 15. The first 
should learn a trade, the second, music and gymnastics, the third should be 
trained in all the sciences and metaphysics. 16. He would have them par- 
ticipate more intimately in the occupations of their husbands, See Chap- 
ters6and7. 17. Hehad known family life and trained his own children. 
18. Plato. 19. Education was restricted to a small minority, and was 
made possible only by excluding the majority, that by providing for their 
superiors they might create a leisure for the superiorstostudy. 20. Toward 
the close of the third century B. C. 


PLATO. 
1. FPlatus, meaning broad, from the breadth of his forehead, or, as some 
say, of hisshoulders. 2. Solon and Critias. 3. The Sophist from Athens. 
4. Thirteen. 5. 2:18. ‘God is good, and no other must be assigned as the 
cause of our blessings.’’ 6, 10. ‘Neither ought a man to return evil for 
evil as many think ; since at no time ought we to do an injury to our neigh- 
bors.”’ 7. Toagarment which the soul keeps weaving. The garment in 
which the weaver dies, outlasts him. So the soul may have woven and worn 
many bodies in one life-time, yet may perish and leave a body behind. 8. 
A pair of winged steeds with a charioteer. In divine souls both steeds are 
good, but in human souls one steed is bad. 9. ‘‘ Because man is a prisoner 
and has no right to release himself, being, in fact, a sort of possession of the 
gods who willsummon him at their pleasure.’’ 10. He recognized their 
poetic excellence but considered their teachings immoral and false. 11. By 
animadverting on the blindness of his critics. 12. ‘‘O Jupiter, our king, 
grant to us whatever is good whether we pray for it or not; but avert what 
is evil even though we offer our prayers to obtain it.” 13. ‘‘My Name- 
sake.” 14. In the introductionstothe Lysis and Charmides, and in the 
latter portion of the Symposium. 15. Paradise Regained. Book 4, line 244. 
16. ‘‘The School of Athens.’’ 17. He compares them to a magnificent tree 
full of beautiful leaves, but producing no fruit. 18. ‘His strength is like 
the momentum ofa falling planet, and his discretion the return of its due 
and perfect curve.” 19. Bishop Berkeley and Walter Savage Landor. 20. 
By Ammonites Saccas, toward the end of the second century. 


NOTED CHEMISTS. 

1. Van Helmont. 2. Paracelsus. 3. Aristotle. 4. Agricola, of Saxony. 5, 
Francois dela Boé Sylvius. 6. Bergman. 7. Joseph Black. 8. Lavoisier. 
. Because of the variety of subjects upon which he wrote and the number of 
his published works, 141 in all, ten being written in one year. 10, Cavendish. 
11. Dr. Stephen Hales. 12. Gay-Lussac. 13. Sir Humphrey Davy. 14. John 
Dalton. 15. Michael Faraday. 16, Alessandro Volta. 17. Bunsen. 18. 
Liebig. 19. Michel Eugéne Chevreul. 20. Louis Pasteur. 
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POLITICAL WORKS. 

No safeguard in the study of present politics equals a thorough acquaint- 
ance with past politics. But the average education scarcely gives this 
acquaintance. Helps suited to such conditions are widely valuable. Dr. John 
Fiske, of Harvard University, has out a book of this nature, ‘‘ The Critical 
Period of American History.’’* It is a graphic outline in brisk, informal 
style of the situation of the colonists at the surrender of Yorktown and their 
treatment of their political problems up to 1789. The colonists had on 
hand at the close of the Revolution the severest financial questions and 
diplomatic problems calling for the most delicate touch; local prejudices 
and jealousies were to be dealt with ; thirteen varieties of government were 
to be unified: slavery, religious intolerance, and a mixed social condition 
weie to be managed ; commerce and industry were to be built from bank- 
ruptcy; and easy intercourse between the states was to be secured. The 
magnitude of the task and the way in which it was handled so as to resultin 
the triumphant denouement of 1789 is the most instructive object-lesson the 
world has furnished to lovers of liberal government. A conscientious citi- 
zen cannot do better than familiarize himself with the events of this period 
which Dr. Fiske rightly terms he critical one of American History. Hecan- 
not find an abler guide than the firm, vivid sketch of the book under consid- 
eration. Simon Sterne’s ‘‘Constitutional History and Political Develop- 


*The Critical Period of American History. 1783-1789. By John Fiske. 
Boston: Houghton & Mifflin. 1888. Price, $2.00. 


E-jan 


ment of the United States’’* will be found a valuable supplement to the 
foregoing study for one who wants to know the exact meaning of the consti- 
tution, how it has been interpreted at different periods since its adoption 
and how it is interpreted to-day. The fourth edition of the work brings it 
down to 1888. Thecurrent questions of each succeeding year down to the 
present and their effect on political developments are the book’s real theme. 
Itisacompact and popular work well adapted to general readers. Two 
attempts to put the constitution into a form suitable for young persons are 
Clement’s “Civil Government”}+ and Griffin’s ‘Civics for Young 
Americans.”’+ The first work is a bare statement of facts with questions 
furnished. In the hands of a spirited teacher it could be made attractive, 
perhaps, but in itself it is as repelling as a text-book well could be. Mr. 
Griffin succeeds better. His little book will not repulse the reader, and it will 
furnish capital suggestions to teachers who want to make studies in gov- 
ernment interesting. For a graphic and comprehensive survey of the 
political facts resulting from the working of the constitution, there is noth- 
ing of which we know equal to Hewes’ “Citizen’s Atlas of American 


*Constitutional History and Political Development of the United States. 
By Simon Sterne. Fourth Revised Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1888. Price, $1.25. 


tCivil Covernment. By R.E.Clement. Price, 84c. Civics for Youn 
Americans. ByWm. M. Griffin. Price, 50c. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 1888. 
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Politics.’”’* As its title indicates, it stands in the same relation to politics as 
a map to geography. On a single page the eye can trace the rise and fall of 
political parties as it cau follow the course of a river system in an atlas of 
the earth’s surface. Sufficient text accompanies it to show the attitude of 
«ach party at every stage of its progress. The vote in each presidential elec- 
tion is illustrated in equally clear manner. The relations oftariffand wages, 
of wages and the cost of living, of duty, revenue, importation, and the like, 
are shown by charts. The foreign population is pictured vividly. In short, 
it is a pictorial political history of the United States, showing the state ofthe 
case and leaving the observer to draw conclusions. The reader who begins 
to use it will never give it up.——In reading recent political literature James 
Russell Lowell’s ‘‘ Essays’’} must not be omitted. The foregoing works are 
valuable for their expositions of political facts; Mr. Lowell's essays for 
their illustration of the highest quality of political spirit. Honesty and 
honor always have been Mr. Lowell’s public watch-words. He has 
been fearless in exposing abuse. A party is nothing to him unless it repre- 
sentsa principle. The present volume rings from the first page to the last. 
Indignant protest against the prostitution of the American Tract Society in 
1858, against slavery in ’60, against uncertainty and compromise in ’61, 
against McClellan in ’64, against incomplete reconstruction in '65, against 
servile political action in 1888, are the leading topics. The right not the 
winning side is the motto of the book. The high sense of honor andthe 
strict morality which Mr. Lowell exercises in politics are not lacking 
in this country. They are simply idle, and Mr. Roosevelt in his 
“ Practical Politics’’t shows clearly the results of this inactivity. If honest 
men will not use their brains and time to secure an honorable legislature 
they must not complain if the dishonest who do use brains and time control; 
and so in municipal affairs; such is the conclusion the reader must 
reach from following Mr. Roosevelt’s studies. The writer is not a 
theorist, but a practical politician who has proved in an honorable 
career that if good men will go into politics they can influence them. 
But it takes a high grade of patriotism to undertake the task; and 
if any man needs help to screw his courage to the point, we know 
no better daily reading than Mr. Carrington’s ‘‘ Patriotic Reader.’’| Itis a 
novel plan, magnificently developed. By a collection of nearly six hundred 
selections, all of them pointed, the growth of the idea of human liberty is 
traced up to the present. The collection ought to be made the daily 
companion of politicians, 
RECENT STUDIES IN GREEK HISTORY AND LIFE. 

Three books on ancient Greece are among the new publications, which from 
three widely differing stand-points give their readers acomprehensive view 
of that ancient land. The first volume of Abboit’s history?embraces a period 
included between the earliest times and the Ionian revolt. It is adaptedonly 
to those who already have some knowledge of the subject. It possesses that 
best of all merits—simplicity of style. The method adopted is that of re-stat- 
ing the facts of history; comparing statements and deductions of different his- 
torians ; and from all, drawing conclusions respecting the quality of the civ- 
ilization of the people—the true theme of history. The reasoning is close if 
not always clear, the judgments are independent. In his study of the 
Homeric poems the author claims that they are not valuable as pictures of 
early life ; that they are tull of inconsistencies; that they are not national. 
Their only value consists in presenting the ideal life which delighted the 
Greeks of that time. In reaching these conclusions he is not always consist- 
ent; some of his weightest arguments are based on some unimportant state- 
ment, or even on some omission in the poems, while he often treats strong 
assertions in the poem as trivial. The reader is puzzled to knowjust how 
much he does or does not mean by sentences like the following: ‘‘ They [those 
who disagree with him] must explain how in the infancy of Greek naviga- 
tion, when a three days’ voyage precluded all communication between 
Greece and Troy for ten years, Agamemnon was able to assemble a fleet only 
surpassed by that of Xerxes”’ (p.150), and ‘‘It isequally incredible that the 
Greeks were ten years at Troy without returning home—a voyage of three 
days’’ (p. 154).') A few of the foot-notes seem to reverse the statements on the 
pages. In a volume on Greek philosophy { it 1s attempted to present in 
historical connection the rise and development of the various systems of 
Greek thought, in such a manner as to win for the subject a more general 
interest than is usually taken in it. The book is well arranged in tepics, fit- 
ting it equally well for private readers or asa text for institutions of learn- 
ing. The clear and systematic manner, and no attempt to present anything 
new in matter, results in a fine new arrangement and exposition of the sub- 
ject it treats ——In “ Three Greek Children ** the home life and the customs 


*Citizen’s Atlas of American Politics. 1789-1888. A Series of Colored Maps 
and Charts. By Fletcher W. Hewes. Price, $2.00. 


+ Political Essays. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: Houghton & Mifflin. 
1888, Price, $1.50. 


New York: G. P. 


} Essays on Practical Politics. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price, 75 cts. 

| Patriotic Reader, or Human Liberty Developed. By Henry B. Carrington, 
U.S.A., LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.20. 

7A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. New York: G. 
P, Putnam's Sons. ’ 

{A Brief History of Greek Philosophy. By B.C. Burt,M.A. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. 


** Three Greek Children. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A. New York: 
G. P. Putnams’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 
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of this people are set forth in a pleasing little story for young folks. The 
scene is laid in Athens during the Peloponnesian War. What thecharacters 
in the book say about Greece is all perfectly true to the history of that land, 
as it would have to be coming from so high an authority as Prof. Church - 
but it is difficult to make the characters themselves seem other than good 
actors in a drama, they have such moderm manners and ideas, which show 
through all their surroundings and mark them as not properly belonging 
there. 
WORKS ON MEMORY TRAINING. 

When the Doctors of Memory disagree, who shall decide? Each has his 
own particular system which he claims to be “ original’ and “ rational,” 
and each brings forth a multitude of testimonials to testify to its peculiar 
merits ; and the unbiased mind accords to each a measure of what he demands, 
The animadversions which characterize them aside, there is now being 
published considerable valuable literature on the memory, which is awaken- 
ing fresh interest in memory training. A knowledge of the different sys- 
tems taught and their history is well given in Middleton’s ‘“‘Memory Sys- 
tems, New and Old.’’* Anda “ Bibliography of Mnemonics,” an invaluable 
work to the investigator of this subject, has been added to this volume by G. 
S. Fellows. All works (English, Latin, German, French) on the training of 
the memory from 1325-1888 are included. Dr. Pick for many years a memory 
teacher in Europe, and now in America, gives an outline of Mnemonics,} 
with a general statement of his methods. The points he says to be aimedat 
are toconcentrate the attention upon as few ideas as possible, and upon 
comparison. An interesting little pamphlett which evolved itself from 
school-room experiences is the Rev. R. H. Quick’s. He advocates that by 
the way of ‘‘ The Three A’s,”’—attention, arrangement, association—retention 
is secured. Probably the most scientific and scholarly treatment of this sub- 
ject is Kay’s ‘‘Memory: What it 1s and How toimproveit.’’| With clear- 
ness and discrimination the author presents his own views which are sup- 
plemented by those of scholars and philosophers. The subject is taken up 
in all its bearings and has little todo with mental gymnastics. His theory 
is based upon physiology; that an idea acquired, affects not only the brain 
but the entire body, and that memory depends especially upon physicai con- 
ditions. Tobe read in connection with this line of works is an excellent 
chapter, “Culture of the Memory,” to be found in a translation of Com- 
payré's “ Lectures on Pedagogy.’’? 

A GROUP OF COMPILATIONS. 

Some one once asked Mrs. Carlyle why people whodid not write books 
wrote so much better letters than those who did; to which she replied, ‘I 
suppose because they do not write in the valley of the shadow of their future 
biographers.’ But here,in “‘ British Letters,’’{ is a mass of documentary 
evidence which proves that many people who write books have sent their 
friends the most delightful and spontaneous epistles. And what a magic 
book itis! The turning of the page seems the opening of adoorinto an 
author’s reception, where all are laughing and talking together, blissfully 
unconscious that they are in the valley of the shadow of their future biog- 
raphers. Hereis Scott, chuckling over the unsuccessful guesses as to the 
authorof “‘ Waverley’; Southey, declaring that the happiness of getting a 
great prize in a lottery is nothing to the opening ofa box of books; Thacke- 
ray, confessing himself frightened at the kindness people are showing 
him ; Carlyle, calling Tom Murray a foolish, flattering fool for venturing to. 
hint at future literary eminence; and Goldsmith, prophesying his own 
speedy metamorphosis into “a perfect hunks.” The editing of the book de- 
serves the highest praise ; systematic arrangement under subject headings 
render it valuable for reference, and abridgement has removed any uninter- 
esting details.——‘“‘To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the desideratum of 
avolume. Magnificence comes aiter,’’ wrote Charles Lamb. All three 
qualities are possessed by the new edition of his ‘‘ Essays.""**—Another Nug- 
get from the Knickerbocker mine contains George Long’s excellent English 
version of the ‘‘ Thoughts’’** of the Roman emperor-philosopher.-— One 
does not meet every day with such a bright, well-written, and thoughtful 
little book as the collections of essays{} by Agnes Repplier. The topics vary 
widely and the text touches incidentally on many more, but in the treatment 
of all the author seems equally at home. ‘Her methods are clear and logical, 
and she writes with a delightful mixture of humor and seriousness and an 
unflagging sprightliness, using a great number of illustrative anecdotes. 


*Memory Systems NewandOld. ByA. E. Middleton,with Bibliography of 
| mae 1325-1888, by G. S. Fellows, M.A. New York: G. 5S. Fellows & 
‘0. 


+ Memory and its Doctors. With a History of Mnemonical Systems from 
Simonides to “‘ Loisette.’’ By Dr. E. Pick, Ph.D., M.A. 


t How to Train the Memory. The Three A’s. By R. H. Quick. 
York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Price, 15 pm A 2 


| Memory: Whatitis and How toimproveit. By David K F. R. G. S. 
New York: D. Appleton aud Company. Pprice, $2.98 ” 


2Lectures on Pedagogy. Theosetical and Practical. By Gabriel Com- 
ee —_— y W. H. Payne,A.M. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
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British Letters. Illustrative of Character and Social Life. 
ward T. Mason. 3vols. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


** Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 2 vols. Price, $2.00. The Thoughts 
of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. New York: € P. Putnam’s Sone. 


Books and Men. By Agnes Repplier. : ton, 
Mifflin and Co. Price 1.26. epplier. Boston and New York: Houghton 


Edited by 
Price, $4.50- 
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which are always apropos. The most valuable essay is doubtless the one on 
«what Children Read.”——‘‘ Unrecognized Truths by an Anti-Prig,” is the 
way the author of “ Paradoxes of a Philistine’”’* wishes the title of his book 
tobe translated. He frankly confesses that he likes the essays himself, and 
has collected them from the various publications in which they have before 
appeared that they may be in a form convenient for re-reading. The re- 
viewer is as free to confess that he likes thera too. The four essays dealing 
with the mistakes of various classes show the author at his best ; but what- 
ever the topic, his observations and criticisms are never other than penetrat- 
ing, yet not ungenerous or unjust.——To the ‘“‘Half Hour Series,’’ another 
set of books has been added, ‘‘ Half Hours with the Best Foreign Authors.” 
Every addition made to this valuable line of books increases the worth of 
those previously published,as it carries on toward completion a most helpful 
design in generalliterature. The English reading public can now enjoy the 
masterpieces of the ancient classical literature, as well as those of the modern 
foreign languages. Of this latest set of books consisting of four volumes, 
the first is devoted to selections from Greek and Roman authors ; the second 
to German selections ; the third to French ; and the fourth chietly to Italian 
and Spanish,a few extracts being taken from Russian, Polish, etc. The 
readings in each volume are gathered from all the leading authors of the na- 
tion represented. A little introductory note gives an outline of the writer’s 
history and anything of especial interest connected with the selection. The 
whole offers a fine opportunity for making a comparative study of literature. 
The characteristics of national writing can be clearly traced, andat the same 
time the reader may learn to recognize the peculiar traits of individual au- 
thors of the same country.——Oscar Fay Adams, who has done so much that 
is praiseworthy in the compilation of choice English and American literature, 
has collected a number of representative ‘‘Chapters from Jane Austen,’’t 
the reading of which will, it is hoped, whet the appetite for more of the same 
healthful food.——Uniform in purpose are ‘‘ Readings from the Waverly 
Novels,” t edited with equal care and skill.——The unique idea of collecting 
from works of fiction examples of ‘‘ How Men Propose,’’| will doubtless win 
forthis new book a degree of popularity. Yet in reading it the interest soon 
wanes, for there is a monotony in encountering over and over again the 
question which 1s answered only by yes, no, or I don’t know, and as the 
classification is according to the answers, there is no curiosity aroused even 
by the unfamiliar authors. The only interest that remains is in comparison 
of the various ways in which novelists have treated this oft-recurring scene, 
er, perchance, for the purpose of consulting as the ‘‘ model letter writers”’ 
are supposed to be consulted fora ‘‘ model’’ proposal. The headpieces forthe 
various sub-divisions are appropriate in design and well executed.—The 
happy-go-lucky method of arrangement used in the ‘ Library of Humor,’’? 
is, perhaps, as good as any “‘just for fun.’ Thereis no attempt at chrono- 
logical order or classification of subjects or authors. Everybody is there, a 
jolly crowd, in merriest mood. Not an American humorist from Wash- 
ington Irving to Bill Nye has been slighted, and seven hundred pages are 
barely sufficient to contain the best of their jests. The artist Kemble de- 
serves high rank among this distinguished company, for his numerous 
drawings have as genuine flavor of fun as the situations they embody.—— 
The risibles of even the makers of jokes, who are believed to be the gravest 
people in the world, will be affected by ‘‘ The Good Things of Life." The 
display of fashionable tads and follies, the sarcastic retorts, the wise sayings 
of children, are as thoroughly life-like as the spirited pictures. It is a surprise, 
however, to find so bright a publication bringing out the antiquated jokes 
about the serenade, the temperance lecturer, and the young wife’s cooking ; 
even Milton’s pun, ‘one tongue isenough for a woman,” is palmed off as 
new by young Dumley ; but the mother-in-law is not present and there is so 
much that is new, and so many clever hits, that criticism is disarmed.— 
A most acceptable compilation is ‘‘Golden Words for Daily Counsel.’’** 
There is devoted to each day of the year a page, at the top of which is a verse 
from the Bible, which gives the key-note to the other two selections, one of 
prose, the other of poetry, the three forming a combination that is in perfect 
harmony. Itisalso satisfactory to find that the extracts are not mere 
“scraps,”’ but are of a length to give the thought in its own setting. Andto 
crown all, the selections are from authors that are pre-eminent in the liter- 
ary world.— An artistic design of pilgrim’s staff, scrip, and water bottle 
forms the appropriate cover of the unpretentious little volume of extracts en- 
titled “A Handbook for Pilgrims.’’++ The selectionsare so arranged as to fur- 
nish a helpful word for each of the various stages of the journey “through 
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this fair world to one still fairer.”"——The ‘‘gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff,” and his own, which he calls ‘‘ Laconisms’’* ad- 
monisheth critics that they may ‘receive or neglect its lessons as 
seemeth to them good, but let each consider well before he condemns 
or approves’’; but in a few lines further on he lightens the burden of 
the critic by saying, ‘It matters not to the author who censures or ap- 
proves so long as God and his conscience approve.’’ The reader finds it as 
difficult as the author did to separate the original from the borrowed. The 
author aptly expresses this thought: ‘‘ Much that readers find in new books 
is but the echo of what the writers found in old ones.” But as an echo is 
more soft and flute-like than the original sound, so many of the thoughts 
found in this little volume have taken on added beauty by their new form of 
expression. The bookis of convenient size, attractive binding, and good 
type. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS FOR 1889. 

First on the list we place the ‘Lesson Commentary,’’¢ by Dr. Hurlbutand the 
Rev. H. M. Simpson. Wemiss from the title-page the familiar name of Bishop 
Vincent, found in the other volumes of the series ; but the book comes none 
the less freighted with the things that teachers want to know. The lessons 
as they read in both the Authorized and the Revised Versions are placed in 
parallel columns in large, clear type. With the six full-page maps and nu- 
merous pictures ; with the ‘‘ Introductions” which give the historical setting 
of each lesson ; and with the explanatory notes, the practical hints, illustra- 
tions, and references, the book furnishes all with a full equipment for this 
branch of work.——To accompany this volume, for the use of different 
grades of scholars in the school, come ‘‘ The Lesson Books’’{ for the senior 
and intermediate scholars. This is the eighteenth year since the institution 
of these series, and the same general plan as that in the more recent volumes 
is followed. The books are simply adapted copies of the ‘‘ Lesson Com- 
mentary,” and are as necessary for the pupils as the former are to the 
teachers.——A very concise study of St. Mark’s Gospel is found in Dr. Rice's 
Pictorial Commentary.! From wide reading he has gathered many thoughts of 
the greatest scholars on things pertaining to this Gospel, which he delights to 
present ; and to these he has added the results of hisown researches. His aim 
was to make the work a popular one, and he has happily succeeded. For 
such a design and for general Sunday-school work the book is a valuable and 
timely one. But for the highest purposes of a commentary its comprehen- 
siveness is gained at the cost of its completeness,——As a help to the study of 
the same Gospel the same author has prepared a Question Book,| framed 
expressly to show the advantages of consecutive Bible study. The method 
followed is very similar to that used in his Scholar’s Hand Book! on the 
Sunday-school lessons, and consists of notes, practical teachings, and ques- 
otins, all of which, long-time usage has shown to be practical and effective. 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS’ SHELF. 

The grandmammas who wish they were young again, if any such there be, 
should open the pages of ‘‘Songs for our Darlings.’ They will be carried 
back in memory to the days when their own grandmothers read to them oi 
the highly moral or dreadfully naughty children about whom Jane Taylor 
spun so many rhymes. How pleasant to renew the acquaintance of med- 
dlesome Mattie and negligent Mary and selfish John, and to hear the 
jingle of 

‘Said William to Thomas, ‘ Te steal is a sin, 
Mamma has oft told this to thee.’”’ 
The pictures illustrating the verses have the same antique flavor.——Few 
investments yield more ample return than the money spent for a year of 
St. Nicholas.§ The volumes for 1888 contain nearly a thousand pages of 
reading matter by authors of the best juvenile literature, interspersed with 
illustrations by Birch, Kemble, Fenn, Pennell, the Messrs. Beard, M ry 
Hallock Foote, Jessie McDermott,and manyothers. There is the usual wise 
mingling of grave and gay, instructive and amusing, which is characteristic 
of its intelligent editorial management.——The chapters of ‘“‘ Young Folks 
at Home’’** are from the pens of various popular authors and are bright, 
entertaining, and abounding in information of practical value. Especially 
praiseworthy are the chapters by Selden R. Hopkins on “A Young 
Prince of Commerce,’’ in which are set forth the principles of a thorough 
business education, end those by C. F. Holder, the eminent naturalist, 
who writes about some wonderful animals, in his usual fascinating style. 
The illustrations are many and handsome.——Among recent stories 
with a moral purpose is “ Phil Preston,’”’++ the story of a sturdy manly 
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boy who under the harsh discipline of a stern and miserly step-father 
developed through many bitter struggles into a strong and noble man. It is 
well written and will make an impression for the right on youthful minds. 
—-Another book of similar purpose is ‘‘In Safe Hands,”* a beautiful picture 
of life as it might be lived, filled with the happiness that comes from right 
doing.—J. T. Trowbridge has the happy art of teaching manliness by 
telling the story of manly boys. The hero of “Biding his Time’’t is thor- 
oughly Trowbridgeian.—"‘Scotch Caps’’} is a no less wholesome story with 
a more natural plot. The moral lessons are taught in a not too obtrusive 
way.—tThe sustaining power of home love is effectively shown in the pages 
of ‘Raymond Kershaw.”| The unswerving perseverance and stanch in- 
tegrity of the sturdy hero are manifested through severe trials and win at 
last their deserved success.——To read “‘ Otto of the Silver Hand’’} is to be 
for the time in the Dark Ages, among the cruel social conditions of those rude 
days. Otto is a lovable lad who has many thrilling adventures of which Mr. 
Pyle tells in his admirable manner with pen and pencil.——‘‘ What Hap- 
pened on a Christmas Eve’’{ isa breezy and cheery book written for both 
boys and girls.——A straightforward story simpiy and directly told of the 
good that may be accomplished by young girls is ‘‘ Uncle Rutherford’s 
Nieces’’:** too ideal perhaps in the happy working out of the plans 
adopted, but fitted to teach beautiful lessons of charity. ——Aunt Dianaft isa 
new and pretty setting for the old truth that love can work miracles. It 
portrays just such troublous scenes as might arise in any well-meaning but 
ill-regulated family deprived of a mother’s guidance. The almost marvelous 
results achieved after long and painful efforts by the self-controlled and un- 
selfish elder sister, are not overdrawn.—— Another history of a self-denying 
girl is gracetuliy told in ‘‘Pen.”’|| There are frequent glimpses of the 
author's personality which are as interesting as the story itself.——The scene 
of “ Lajla’”’? is laid in Finmark, the most northerly district of Norway. The 
strong local color, the traditions and customs of those little known people, 
and the stirring eventsot the story awaken a lively interest.——‘‘ The 
Five Talents of Woman’’§{ has added another to the almost countless list of 
works which have for their object the training up of a girlin the way she 
should go. So muchexcellent advice has already been given her, thata 
writer finds it difficult to present any new rules that will make of her that 
“perfect woman’’; so this author has wisely given us much of the wit and 
wisdom of others on this subject. This interwoven with his own broad 
observation and experience and expressed in an attractive style, will be val- 
uable in showing woman what her five talents are and howto cultivate them. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR NOVEMBER, 1888. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The “Games of Character”’* have won a well-deserved popularity. They 
are exciting enough to arouse a generous spirit of rivalry, andcan be played 
over and over without loss of interest as familiarity with the answers gives 
an added zest. Meanwhile the players are committing to memory, almost 
unconsciously, many important facts in sacred and secular history, The 
games will be enjoyed by even the boys and girls who “just hate history” 
and “ never can remember dates.” 

The first part of the album of “ American Woods”’t is an unique publi. 
cation of much scientific value, and a delightful introduction to the study of 
dendrology. Each page contains three semi-transparent wooden cards, one 
cut across the grain, one radial, and one tangential, showing both the heart 
and the sap-wood. The labels give the botanical, English, German, French, 
and Spanish name of each specimen. An accompanying pamphlet furnishes 
further information regarding the appearance, physical properties, medicinal 
uses, and habitat ofthe trees. The work will be of interest not only to bot- 
anists but to dealersand workers in woods and to grainers who have occasion 
to imitate them. 


*Bible Characters. Price, 50 cents. American Characters. 75 cents, 
History and Literature. 75 cents. L. J. Colby, 3226 Forest Avenue, Chicago, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Exercises in English; Accidence, Syntax, and Style. By H. I. Strang, 
B.A. Lamartine. Selected poems from Premiéres et Nouvelies Médita- 
tions. Edited, with Biographical Sketch and Notes, by George O. Curme, 
A.M. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Inductive Language Lessons, Elementary Grammar, and Composition, 
with a new, simple, and effective system ofdiagraming. By Harris R.Greene, 
Astronomy Note Bock. For High Schools, Academies, and Colleges, By 
Marion L,. Berneike, M.D, New York: A. Lovell & Company. 

Maine Register or State Year Book and Legislative Manual from April 1, 
1888, to April, 1889. Compiled and published by G. M. Bonham, Portland, 
Maine. 

Splendor! 
Schcols, Institutes, Academies, Colleges, and the Home. 
Chicago: S. W. Straub & Co. 

A Splendid Wreck and Other Poems. Illustrated. By the Rev. E. M. 
Wood, A.M., D.D. Pittsburgh: J. R. Weldin & Co. 

The Boston Tea Party and other Stories of the American Revolution. Re- 
vised and adapted from Henry C. Watson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New 
York: Charles T. Dillingham. 

The Civil Service Question Book, with full answers. 
W. Bardeen, Publisher. 1888. 

A History of the United States and its People, by Edward Eggleston. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1888. 

Worcester’s Academic Dictionary. A new Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, prepared upon the basis of the latest edition of the Un- 
abridged Dictionary of Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. Illustrated. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, $1.50. 

The Reading Circle Library. No. 6. Talks on Psychology Applied to Teach- 
ing. For Teachers and Normal Institutes. By A. S. Welch, LL.D. New 
York and Chicago: E.L. Kellogg & Co, 

Spirit and Life. Thoughts for To-day. By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, $1.00. 

Principles and Practice of Morality ; or, Ethical Principles Discussed and 
Applied. By Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Silver, 
Rogers & Co. 

The Essentials of Geography. For School Year 1888-89. 
Boston : New England Publishing Company. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR NOVEMBER, 1888. 


HoME NEws.—November 1. Reduction of the public debt during October, 


$4,585,619. 

November 4. Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, Ill., destroyed by fire. 

November 6. Presidential election resulting in the choice of Harrison and 
Morton for President and Vice-President. 

November 9. One hundred sixty men entombed in acoal mine near Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

November 10. The Umdria crashes through and sinks the French steamer 
Jberia near Sandy Hook. 

November 12. The U. S. Supreme Court gives a decision for the Govern- 
ment in the Bell Telephone case. 

November 14. A monument tothe memory of the victims of the Boston 
massacre is unveiled in Boston. 

November 15. Unveiling of a statue of W.-H. Seward in Auburn, N. Y. 

November 18. A severe earthquake shock in California. 

November 25. A severe storm on the Atlantic coast, in which many lives 
are lost, and nearly one hundred vessels wrecked. 

November 27. For the first time in one hundred twelve days no new cases 
of yeilow fever and no deaths are reported at Jacksonville, Florida. 


November 28. Conclusion of the postal treaty between the United States 
and San Salvador. 

November 29. Thanksgiving Day. 

November 30. Eight lives lost in the burning Calumet and Hecla cop 
per mine. 


FoREIGN NEws.—November 1. Opening of the international exhibition 
at Athens, Greece. 

November to. The first through express train from Paris arrives at Cem 
stantinople. 

November 14. Senor Canovas, the Conservative leader, violently attacked 
by a mob in Madrid. 

November 15. Death of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. 

November 18. London Socialists commemorate the Trafalgar Square and 
Chicago riots. 

November 19. Ex-Empress Frederick and her daughter arrive in Eng: 
land and are met by the Queen. 

November 24. The Great Eastern is sold for $58,000. 

November 27. Death of M. Hertenstein, president of Switzerland. 





